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Planning  in  New  York 

FIORELLO  H.  LA&JARDIA 

Mayor,  New  Yor^  City 

1  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  to  our  town  and  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  stay  in  our  midst.  As  Mr.  Salmon  stated,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  we  would  like  to  do  but  are  unable  to  because  of  war 
restrictions.  However,  if  there  is  any  particular  public  work  in  our  city 
or  group  of  works  that  you  would  like  to  inspect,  Mr.  Salmon  will  ar- 
range for  such  inspections. 

I  was  thinking  while  coming  down  here  that  I  would  like  to  see  this 
meeting  in  reverse  and  have  you  men  who  know  about  planning  talk 
to  some  of  the  people  of  our  city  and  perhaps  some  of  the  people  in  your 
own  cities. 

You  know,  city  planning  is  all  right  to  most  people,  as  long  as  you 
don't  do  anything  about  it.  They're  all  for  planning;  oh,  yes,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  and  they  love  to  look  at  pictures  and  diagrams,  but  when  you 
really  organize  and  get  a  law  enacted  for  a  planning  commission  with 
powers  and  then  you  interfere  with  somebody's  garage  or  some  particu- 
lar real  estate  interest,  planners  become  a  lot  of  dreamers  and  crack-pots 
and  people  who  are  not  practical. 

Now,  there  isn't  anything  we  can  do  about  that  except  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  such  opposition — that  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  You  know  you 
can't  build  a  city  around  somebody's  property  or  around  a  franchise.  I 
say  that  advisedly,  after  nine  years  of  experience.  For  instance,  very 
often  in  the  course  of  the  making  of  a  master  plan  we  find  that  it  inter- 
feres with  some  particular  piece  of  property  and  immediately  there  is 
an  attack  on  the  whole  plan.  Now,  property  has  to  give  way  to  the 
building  or  rebuilding  or  the  planning  of  a  city.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
property  would  necessarily  be  confiscated  but  it  must  adjust  itself  to  the 
new  use  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

We  have  an  interesting  case  that  went  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  of 
our  state.  Of  course,  most  of  you  know,  but  perhaps  we  didn't  prove  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts,  that  some  years  ago  someone  invented 
an  internal  combustion  engine  and  it  has  developed  until  all  of  our  traf- 
fic conditions  have  changed.  It  brought  new  problems  to  every  city  and 
so  we  find  that  franchises  issued  in  the  days  of  the  horse-drawn  bus 
or  trolley  cars,  perpetual  franchises,  if  you  please,  or  franchises  of  99 
years  (and  I  just  can't  be  Mayor  that  long)  do  not  fit  with  present  traf- 
fic conditions.  Well,  we  sought  to  apply  the  one-way  street  to  our  longi- 
tudinal avenues.  We  already  had  for  the  cross-streets.  We  had  a  few 
transportation  lines  running  all  the  way  north  and  south  and  we  sought 
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to  make  one-way  routes  out  of  them.  The  court  of  appeals  said,  "Oh, 
no,  you  can't  do  that.  No  planning  can  interfere  with  the  vested  rights 
of  a  franchise."  That's  the  law  of  the  state  as  it  exists  today.  Of  course, 
I  don't  agree  with  it.  And  I  don't  believe  that  a  city  can  build  itself 
around  a  franchise.  A  franchise  must  adjust  itself  to  any  planning  which 
the  city  may  find  necessary  to  adopt. 

Then  we  have  opposition  from  those  who  do  not  understand  city 
planning.  You  see,  city  planning,  that  is,  a  planning  commission  with 
powers,  has  been  in  existence  here  only  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
charter  in  1937.  We  had  zoning  laws  before  that,  but  any  long-range 
program  with  definite  preparation  and  with  definite  opportunity  of 
working  out  details  really  has  come  into  existence  since  January  1,  1938. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  New  York  City,  if  you  take  the 
time  to  look  around,  will  see  that  the  Planning  Commission  has  left 
its  imprint  on  our  city  already.  In  one  particular  feature  where  we  have 
constructed  a  new  bridge  or  a  new  tunnel  or  a  new  highway,  we  have 
provided  sufficient  approaches.  I  mention  that  because  it  is  one  of  the 
mistakes  that  has  been  made  for  years  and  one  that  is  now  unpardon- 
ably  being  continued  in  many  instances.  And,  so,  when  you  do  present 
to  your  appropriating  bodies  a  plan  for  a  new  bridge  or  a  new  tunnel  or 
a  new  parkway,  be  sure  and  tell  them  that  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  cost  because  invariably  the  necessary  approaches  in  a  large  city  cost 
as  much  as  the  main  improvement  itself.  That  is  our  experience  here. 

Now,  the  purpose,  I  understand,  of  your  meeting  is  to  talk  about  the 
post-war  situation,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  of  greater  importance. 
As  terrible  as  modern  warfare  is  and  horrifying  as  the  toll  it  takes  in 
life,  we're  now  prepared  for  that,  and  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
have  no  illusions  about  the  terrifying  effects  of  the  war  itself.  I  know  it 
doesn't  frighten  me  any  more,  but  what  does  frighten  me  is  the  after- 
war  period  in  our  country  unless  we're  fully  prepared  for  it  and  know 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  sat  in  Congress  during  those  uninteresting  days  following  the  last 
World  War.  I  think  that  that  period  should  be  recorded  in  history  as 
the  "Stupid  Period"  of  our  time.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  implications  of  the  war.  And,  that,  perhaps  is 
pardonable  because  of  our  lack  of  experience  and  accurate  information 
in  European  politics.  There  was  no  justification  though  for  ignoring 
the  economic  conditions  in  our  own  country.  We  started  to  demobilize 
and  then  we  sat  by,  satisfied  with  a  short  period  of  stock-ticker  pros- 
perity. We  saw  stock  issues  and  bond  issues  up  beyond  value  under 
any  reasonable  competition  on  which  they  were  issued.  Anyone  knew 
that  it  had  to  bust.  We  saw  our  foreign  trade  slip;  we  saw  dislocation 
of  employment.  It  was  all  so  clear — a  few  of  us  in  Congress  sought  to 
draw  attention  to  the  situation  and  yet  nothing  was  done  until  the  bust 
came  in  1929  and  even  then  few  of  us  sought  to  impress  upon  the  then 
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administration  the  necessity  of  stepping  in  and  caring  for  large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  who  had  become  destitute  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Not  until  1933  was  the  responsibility  of  government  recognized  and  then 
it  cost  us  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  more  than  it  should  have  cost 
had  we  taken  the  necessary  precautions  which  we  should  have  taken 
immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Now  the  situation  is  entirely  different;  its  magnitude  is  one  that  ter- 
rifies. Just  imagine  the  moment — and  it  will  come  sometime — when 
the  order  "Cease  Firing"  is  given  and  war  production  stops.  And  it  will 
stop  like  that— you  can't  use  tanks  and  fighting  planes  and  artillery  in 
peacetime.  Then  we  shall  have  to  transform  back  into  peacetime  pro- 
duction the  entire  industry  of  the  country  that  has  now  been  trans- 
formed into  war  production.  And,  on  top  of  that,  throw  in  the  men 
who  are  now  in  the  armed  forces  and  then  pause  to  consider  that  we 
are  presently  operating  under  a  war  economy.  You  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  now  before  us.  We  must  be  prepared 
if  we  want  to  avoid  catastrophe  and  I  mean  just  that — the  catastrophe 
of  a  situation  more  dire  than  even  an  invasion.  We  must  be  so  prepared 
as  to  know  what  we  can  do  with  the  present  manpower  in  industry, 
what  we  will  do  with  the  men  we  demobilize  and  to  get  our  economy 
going  on  a  normal  peacetime  basis.  Oh,  now,  some  will  say,  "What's 
LaGuardia  suggesting,  regimentation?"  Not  exactly.  But,  I'll  tell  you 
the  regimentation  that  I  fear:  I  fear  the  regimentation  of  hungry, 
jobless  men.  I  fear  the  regimentation  of  hunger.  I  fear  the  regimenta- 
tion of  depression.  That  will  be  something  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Your  work  is  but  one  factor,  and  not  the  largest  one,  in  this  post- 
war program.  You  are  not  concerned  with  the  economy  of  the  country, 
others  will  have  to  think  about  that.  But  your  job  is  to  have  your  cities, 
counties  and  states  prepared  to  launch  a  public  works  program.  There 
you  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  an  educational  campaign. 

A  post-war  public  works  program  does  not  mean  just  a  list  of  desir- 
able projects  or  sketches.  I  speak  from  experience.  WPA  was  just  some- 
thing to  get  people  busy  so  that  the  government  could  give  them 
something  to  eat.  It  was  followed  by  the  public  works  program  where 
the  federal  government  provided  grants  to  states,  counties  and  munici- 
palities. We  were  all  invited  to  Washington.  The  idea  was  to  get  heavy 
industry  going  and  to  put  people  on  WPA  to  gainful  employment.  I 
and  all  my  colleagues  rushed  to  Washington.  We  all  had  long  lists  of 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  The  President  said,  "We'll  give  grants  for 
projects  ready  to  go."  And  they  were  generous  grants,  45  per  cent.  A 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  said,  "Oh,  we're  ready  to  go  at  once." 
Well,  the  fact  was  they  weren't  ready  to  go  at  all,  because  very  few  cities 
had  any  detailed  working  plans.  One  of  my  colleagues  was  interested 
in  a  subway,  thought  his  city  might  use  a  subway.  So,  he  said  to  me, 
"Say,  La  Guardia,  you  have  subways  in  New  York;  can't  you  lend  me 
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the  plans  of  your  subway?" 

Now,  if  you  remember,  my  city  was  criticized  and  so  was  its  mayor 
because  it  was  said  that  we  got  more  than  our  share  of  WPA  and  PWA 
funds.  We  got  more  than  our  share  because  we  were  ready  to  go.  I 
give  you  one  instance  because  we  are  all  interested  in  low-cost  housing 
and  everybody  likes  to  talk  about  it  too,  but  when  you  start  you  find 
opposition.  Anyhow,  I  got  a  law  creating  a  housing  authority.  I  had 
the  authorization;  I  had  an  idea;  but  that  was  all.  But  money  was  avail- 
able for  low-cost  housing.  Mr.  Ickes,  who  was  then  the  Administrator 
of  Public  Works  (and  housing  was  in  PWA),  said  to  me  in  his  very 
calm  and  kindly  deliberate  way  that  he  had  people  down  here  looking 
over  real  estate  sites  for  a  public  housing  project.  He  had  a  maze  of 
charts  and  curves  and  diagrams.  You  know,  men,  the  curse  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  carbon  copy.  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  carbon  paper  I  think 
it  would  be  a  happier  world.  And  the  next  curse,  not  quite  as  important, 
is  charts  and  diagrams.  We're  just  "charted"  to  death.  Well,  anyhow, 
that  is  all  he  had,  so  in  that  quiet  way  he  said  to  me,  "LaGuardia,  if 
you  can  get  title  to  the  land  in  thirty  days,  we  will  start."  Now  I'll  tell 
you  something  else:  if  you  want  to  do  something,  and  you  want  to  do  it 
in  a  hurry,  don't  consult  the  lawyers. 

So  I  started  out  and  invoked  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right 
to  condemn  property  in  the  city  for  public  use,  only  there  was  nothing 
in  the  law  at  that  time  to  say  I  could  condemn  it  for  housing  purposes. 
But  I  just  started  out  and  condemned.  I  admit  there  were  a  few  nights 
toward  the  end  when  I  wondered  if  Ickes  should  die  or  the  President 
should  change  his  mind  what  I  would  do  with  that  property. 

There  are  other  similar  instances:  Brooklyn  College  is  another  of  my 
"illegitimate  children."  And  the  Queens  County  Court  House.  There 
I  retained  the  architects  although  I  didn't  have  any  authority  to  do  it; 
but  it  panned  out  all  right  and  we  got  the  grants;  appropriations  fol- 
lowed and  the  authorization  followed  and  there  they  are. 

That's  why  New  York  really  did  get  the  jump.  We  were  ready  to 
go.  Now,  I  fear  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  don't  quite  understand 
the  problem.  I  believe  that  if  you  could  present  to  them  the  real  infor- 
mation, the  necessity  of  having  working  plans  ready  and  the  cost  of 
those  plans,  that  Congress  would  change  its  attitude.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand that  the  best  we  could  do  under  any  condition  to  get  any  large 
amount  of  public  works  in  construction  would  take  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half.  You  can't  do  it  in  less.  They  don't  understand  that,  I  fear. 
They  believe  that  we  can  get  started  the  minute  they  appropriate  funds 
— as  they  say,  when  the  time  comes  and  now  they  are  too  busy  with  war 
activities.  This  is  part  of  the  war  activity  itself.  They  are  also  fright- 
ened I  suppose  about  the  administration  of  this  work.  That  also  should 
be  explained  and  I  am  talking  now  just  about  the  part  of  the  public 
works  program  which  pertains  to  state,  county  or  local  construction.  In 
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addition  to  that,  of  course,  you  will  have  federal  works  but  there  the  de- 
partments themselves  are  able  to  present  the  facts  to  Congress.  Now, 
let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  I  wrote  Congressman  Roberts,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Roads  Committee  only  a  few  days  ago.  They 
are  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  appropriate  funds  to  acquire  title  to  lands 
needed  for  public  road  construction.  As  I  see  it,  that  won't  help  us  any. 
I  would  sooner  have  the  money  appropriated  for  the  engineering  plans. 
With  the  locations  designated  there  can't  be  any  private  construction 
now,  the  land  won't  cost  us  any  more  afterwards,  and  once  having  desig- 
nated the  place  and  giving  intent  to  take  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  appro- 
priate the  land  when  you  are  ready  to  build  rather  than  appropriate  the 
land  now,  have  it  idle  and  not  have  all  of  your  engineering  plans  ready. 
Here  in  New  York  City  this  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have  not  just 
talked  about  it;  we  have  gone  ahead.  We  have  a  post-war  construction 
program.  And  it  is  not  a  list  of  projects  or  just  sketches.  It  is  a  program 
of  public  works  with  money  appropriated  for  the  expense  of  all  detailed 
working  architectural  and  engineering  plans.  We  have  appropriated 
thirty  million  dollars. 

I  received  a  very  encouraging  letter  from  the  President.  I  sent  him 
a  copy  of  our  post-war  program,  told  him  what  we  were  doing  and  he 
said  he  hoped  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  Congress  to  do  likewise.  If 
New  York  City  can  appropriate  thirty  million  dollars  for  plans,  it  will 
give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  is  needed  in  the  entire  country.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  have  not  authorized  a  single  solitary  project  that 
cannot  be  justified  and  is  not  very  sorely  needed  in  our  city.  We  will 
have  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  materials  are  available  $108,000,000  of  low- 
cost  housing.  We  will  have  ready  to  commence  construction  some  74 
schools.  The  program  covers  hospitals,  schools,  new  parkways,  cross- 
borough  express  highways;  and  the  latest  addition  is  a  new  terminal 
market,  which  will  cost  about  $40,000,000.  One  of  our  post-war  projects 
is  actually  in  construction — the  new  commercial  airport.  If  anyone  of 
you  is  familiar  with  the  municipal  airport  now  in  use  just  multiply  that 
by  five  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  airport.  If  you 
have  time  go  out  and  look  at  it.  We're  dumping  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  in  order  to  fill.  It's  so  large  that  we  had  to  build  a  tower 
so  you  could  see  the  edge  of  it  because  you  couldn't  see  it  from  the  grade. 
That  will  be  ready  and  the  reason  I  anticipated  it  is  that  commercial 
aviation  will  become  very  important  and  will  increase  so  tremendously 
immediately  following  the  war  that  I  want  to  be  ready.  Not  that  I 
want  to  compete  against  any  of  your  cities,  but  I  have  to  look  out  after 
my  own.  Therefore,  I  think  that  what  you  should  do  is  to  make  it  your 
business  to  get  in  touch  with  your  own  delegations  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  and  talk  this  problem  over  with  them. 

Here  are  my  suggestions:  First,  that  funds  be  appropriated  now  for 
the  actual  preparation  of  working  plans  for  all  federal  projects.  That  is 
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quite  a  list.  Second,  that  funds  be  appropriated  now  providing  for  gen- 
erous grants  to  states,  counties  and  municipalities  for  the  preparation  of 
plans.  The  reason  I  say  that  grants  should  be  made  is  that  the  locality 
— the  state,  the  county  and  the  municipality — should  be  required  to 
make  some  contribution  to  each  of  these  projects  as  a  token  of  its  earnest- 
ness and  the  real  need  of  the  project  itself.  If  you  do  not  do  that,  you'll 
find  that  you  may  have  on  the  shelf  plans  for  construction  that  after- 
wards will  not  be  followed  through. 

I  would  say  start  with  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,000.  That  pro- 
gram would  take  a  year  or  eighteen  months  at  least.  You  can't  do  it  in 
less  than  that.  Then — we  might  as  well  face  the  situation  now — Con- 
gress should  pass  the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  grants  to  states, 
counties,  and  municipalities  for  construction  following  the  war.  Appro- 
priations are  not  necessary  now  because  material  and  manpower  are  not 
available.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  magnitude  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  would  say  that  for  grants  to  states,  counties  and  municipalities, 
assuming  that  the  plans  are  available  and  they  should  be,  for  the  first 
year  following  the  war  when  material  and  manpower  will  become  avail- 
able Congress  should  appropriate  for  that  one  year  four  days  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  the  war.  That's  not  very  much,  is  it?  For  the  second  year, 
for  grants  to  states,  counties  and  municipalities,  I  would  suggest  the  cost 
of  eight  days  because  we  will  lose  several  months  when  the  money  is 
available  in  getting  the  necessary  steel  manufactured  and  getting  mate- 
rial and  manpower  organized.  We  will  not  be  able  to  do  in  the  first 
year  more  than  half  of  what  we  will  have  to  do  the  second  year  follow- 
ing the  war  and  I  recommend  eight  days  of  the  present  cost  of  the  war 
for  such  purpose  for  the  second  year.  Then  a  graduated  reduction  under 
a  seven-year  program.  In  the  meantime,  industry,  railroads,  steamships, 
air  carriers,  factories,  public  utilities,  should  be  preparing  their  post-war 
program  of  construction  and  rehabilitation.  Some  method  may  have 
to  be  provided  for  borrowings  under  low  interest  rates  for  such  new 
construction  in  private  industry.  If  you  put  it  that  way — four,  eight, 
seven,  six,  five,  four  days  cost  of  the  war — perhaps  it  would  be  better 
understood.  Incidentally,  we  are  spending  $225,000,000  a  day.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  modest.  I  hope  that  at  least  this  part  of  the  post-war  pro- 
gram will  be  ready.  As  I  say,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  parts,  not  the 
greatest  by  any  means.  The  entire  economy  of  the  country  will  all  have 
to  be  prepared. 

This  country  is  worth  saving.  We've  never  stood  still.  We've  al- 
ways gone  forward.  We  can't  afford  to  do  anything  else.  And  we  have 
but  two  choices:  either,  one,  to  continue  under  well-thought-out  plans 
in  an  orderly  fashion  and  make  all  the  necessary  economic  adjustments 
within  the  framework  of  our  present  system  of  government,  or  else,  two, 
failing  that,  to  be  prepared  for  chaos  and  disorder,  when  anything  might 
happen.  I  don't  want  to  take  that  chance! 


The  Situation  in  Which  We  Find 
Ourselves 

CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM 
Vice-Chairman,  National  Resources  Planning  Board 

I  am  glad  to  observe  the  friendly  welcome  given  to  the  recent  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  its  specific  recommenda- 
tions. A  year  ago  it  was  thought  by  many  that  we  should  not  begin  dis- 
cussing post-war  plans  yet.  But  now  the  necessity  of  looking  ahead  is 
generally  accepted. 

No  one  has  arisen  thus  far  to  object  to  finding  jobs  for  our  armed 
forces  returning  from  victory.  And  I  am  glad  to  note  that  we  shall  have 
still  more  specific  recommendations  on  this  subject  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  our  recommendations  regarding  the  de- 
mobilization of  machines  and  plants  have  met  with  hearty  response.  But 
it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  this  is  not  the  job  of  government 
alone,  but  of  government  working  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  important  industrial  groups  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  considering  the  process  of  conversion  in  the  transi- 
tion from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
we  will  not  be  caught  without  preparation  at  the  end  of  this  war  as  we 
were  at  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1. 

No  one  thus  far  has  suggested  that  about  20,000,000  (or  whatever  the 
precise  number  might  be)  persons  demobilized  from  war  activities, 
either  with  the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  service,  should  be  turned 
loose  without  any  organized  effort  to  fit  them  into  ways  and  means  of 
making  a  living.  It  is  of  course  mathematically  thinkable  that  about 
20,000,000  (or  whatever  the  precise  number  might  be)  returning  from 
the  war  activities  in  victory  would  automatically  and  pleasantly  find  a 
way  into  a  comfortable  and  well-paid  job.  If  I  find  any  person  who 
thinks  so  I  will  not  argue  with  him.  I  will  send  for  a  psychiatrist. 

I  have  not  found  anyone  who  objected  seriously  to  the  preparation 
by  the  governments,  national,  state  and  local,  of  a  shelf  of  public  works 
as  insurance  against  possible  unemployment  in  the  post-war  period.  It 
is  a  misunderstanding  to  term  this  a  spending  program.  If  there  is  no 
need  of  governmental  aid  there  will  be  no  spending.  If  not  needed,  this 
shelf  can  be  looked  upon  as  insurance  against  unemployment.  If  needed 
it  should  be  ready  to  put  into  operation  without  the  inevitable  delay  that 
comes  from  lack  of  preparation.  This  is  not  a  project  for  the  United 
States  Government  alone,  but  a  plan  in  which  states  and  cities  are  now 
interested  and  on  which  they  are  actively  at  work  in  many  cases,  notably 
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in  New  York  City.  The  governors  of  the  several  states  are  also  deeply 
concerned  with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  reserves  for  post-war  re- 
construction. 

In  any  case  the  preparation  of  long  time  programs  for  public  works 
in  orderly  and  systematic  form  is  not  wholly  a  loss,  but  a  substantial  pub- 
lic gain — an  objective  at  which  we  have  all  aimed  for  many  years. 

Such  a  public  works  program  will,  of  course,  include  (1)  plans  for 
public  works  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  must  also  include 
(2)  plans  for  lighter  types  of  public  works  which  can  begin  and  end 
quickly — many  in  nature  of  deferred  maintenance.  In  addition  we  bear 
in  mind  (3)  larger  types  of  works  such  as  highway  and  transportation 
development,  urban  redevelopment,  housing  developments,  rural  works 
for  rural  needs,  and  such  regional  developments  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time. 

Thus  far  no  one  has  arisen  to  deny  the  desirability  of  a  national  pol- 
icy for  guaranteeing  wholesome  housing  to  all  Americans.  Substandard 
housing  is  not  demanded  by  considerations  of  national  poverty,  of  build- 
ing materials,  of  building  skills,  whether  of  management  or  of  men. 
No  one  argues  that  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  doomed  to  live  forever 
on  the  doghouse  level.  There  may  be  and  there  is  reasonable  division  of 
opinion  on  the  ways  and  means  of  reaching  this  goal.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  sound  housing  is  a  fundamental  of  American  life.  As- 
tounding developments  in  this  quarter  are  under  way. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  thus  far  no  one  has  arisen  to  challenge  our  re- 
quest for  equal  access  to  basic  education  in  making  good  Jefferson's  dec- 
laration that  education  is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  No  one  has  dis- 
puted the  desirability  of  providing  for  education  for  750,000  neglected 
pupils  in  the  grades,  or  for  the  1,700,000  pupils  who  are  pushed  out  of 
the  high  school.  Or  for  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  educational  facilities  in  a  democracy  where  education  is  the  basis 
of  our  local  and  national  life. 

No  one  has  arisen  to  deny  the  desirability  of  equal  access  to  adequate 
health  service.  No  one  who  has  read  the  statistics  on  medical  rejection 
of  drafted  men  can  have  any  lingering  doubt  of  the  importance  of  a 
better  health  program.  I  look  forward  confidently  to  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  health  services  with  the  cooperation  of  private  medicine  and 
public  government  and  the  entire  nation.  Happy  are  the  few  who  can 
say  "I  have  no  interest  in  health."  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  No 
one  has  challenged  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  maternal  death  rate 
of  68  in  some  areas  to  the  now  realized  possibility  of  17  in  certain  others. 
Or  of  lowering  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  96  in  some  areas  to  the 
attainable  33  in  certain  others.  Bad  health  costs  us  10  billion  a  year, 
and  who  can  measure  the  loss  in  human  happiness  ? 

No  one  has  opposed  the  desirability  of  social  security  running  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  A  few  have  said  we  have  a  good  social  security 
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system  now,  but  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  to  say  "good  enough"  or 
to  deny  the  necessity  for  widespread  improvement  in  fields  neglected  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  some  who  say  "mafiana"  but  none  who  say 
"never."  We  may  conclude  that  practically  everyone  agrees  that  there 
must  be  important  forward  steps  in  the  field  of  social  security  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  and  we  may  confidently  reckon  upon  substantial 
movements  in  this  direction.  Obviously  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  set- 
tled in  a  day,  but  the  will  to  advance  and  the  direction  in  which  to  ad- 
vance are  beyond  question  established  formally  in  America. 

In  short,  we  find  general  agreement  on  underwriting  full  employment 
for  all  employables — guaranteeing  and  when  necessary  underwriting 
equal  access  to  security — equal  access  to  education  for  all — equal  access 
to  health  and  nutrition — and  wholesome  housing  conditions  for  all. 

There  are  some  who  say  they  do  not  like  the  highflown  language, 
as  they  call  it,  of  our  introduction.  They  do  not  like  the  sound  of  what 
we  call  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  do  not  want  us  to  say  we  plan  for  "the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  human  personality  in  relation  to  the 
common  good,  in  a  framework  of  freedoms  and  rights,  of  justice,  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Well,  if  anyone  wishes 
to  argue  against  the  right  to  "work  usefully  and  creatively  throughout 
the  productive  years,"  I  will  leave  him  to  his  audience.  If  anyone  seri- 
ously objects  to  "the  right  to  rest,  recreation  and  adventure,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  life  and  take  part  in  an  advancing  civilization,"  I  will 
leave  him  to  make  his  own  explanations.  If  anyone  says  that  he  objects 
to  "the  right  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  free  from  compulsory 
labor,  irresponsible  private  power,  arbitrary  public  authority  and  un- 
regulated monopolies,"  I  leave  him  to  explain  what  he  does  believe  in. 
For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  and  on  these  objectives.  I  have 
no  apology  to  offer  here,  now,  or  in  any  place  ever,  for  an  attempt  to  de- 
fine in  modern  terms  the  rights  of  man  and  hopes  of  man  and  faith  of 
man  in  the  future.  That  there  may  be  other  and  final  formulations  of 
these  objectives  I  do  not  deny.  I  hope  there  will  be.  But  these  particu- 
lar declarations  cannot  be  blown  away  by  sneers  and  cynicism.  So  far 
as  the  Board  is  concerned,  we  welcome  all  forms  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism, but  do  not  think  for  a  moment  we  are  dismayed  by  those  sharp- 
shooters who  have  not  bothered  to  read  the  report. 

It  is  well  to  recall  at  this  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  the  Virginia  statesman  was  the  first  great 
American  planner — the  first  great  democratic  planner  indeed.  It  is  well 
to  recall  that  Jefferson  laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  his  democratic 
planning  in  the  glowing  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Equality,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  the  principles  on  which 
we  built  without  apology  in  1776  or  at  any  time.  I  cannot  now  recall 
without  an  effort  who  it  was  who  called  these  declarations  "glittering 
phrases."  It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  American  Constitution  is  built 
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upon  both  liberty  and  justice.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  up  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  those  who  jump  at  these  words  as  if  they  somehow 
did  not  belong  in  the  vocabulary  of  American  democracy.  We  do  not 
shrink  from  repeating  these  and  like  phrases  and  urging  that  they  be 
translated  in  terms  of  daily  life  for  all  men.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  modern  world  in  which  the  dignity  of  man  may  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  be  fully  recognized  and  find  freedom  from  fear  and 
want.  If  only  we  will  use  the  gifts  our  intelligence  has  given  us;  we 
can  realize  in  practice  the  faith  of  the  Fathers. 

I  have  found  some  friends  who  have  not  fully  understood  our  state- 
ment that  we  plan  for  "the  fullest  development  of  the  productive  poten- 
tial of  all  our  resources,  material  and  human,  with  full  employment, 
continuity  of  income,  equal  access  to  minimum  security  and  living  stand- 
ards, and  a  balance  between  economic  stability  and  social  adventure," 
and  that  we  plan  for  a  national  income  of  100  to  125  billions. 

Our  planning  is  not  based  upon  faith  in  the  American  possibilities 
of  development,  alike  on  the  material  and  on  the  spiritual  sides.  If  this 
assumption  is  wrong,  then  our  whole  plan  is  wrong.  Something  over 
a  year  ago,  when  we  suggested  that  the  national  income  might  and 
should  be  maintained  at  around  $100,000,000,000  annually,  there  was 
some  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  and  wonderings  as  to  how  we  got  that  way. 
Within  a  little  over  a  year,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  record  that  the 
starry-eyed  dreamer  Paul  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker  Com- 
pany and  chairman  of  the  impressive  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment estimated  our  possible  national  income  in  the  post-war  period  at 
more  than  that.  After  all,  it  seems  we  were  only  pikers. 

It  is  possible  within  broad  limitations,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some, 
to  determine  what  the  national  income  shall  be.  We  had  a  national  in- 
come of  $83,000,000,000  in  1929.  We  had  a  national  income  of  $42,- 
000,000,000  in  1933.  We  had  a  national  income  of  $72,000,000,000  in 
1937.  We  have  now  a  national  income  of  around  about  $120,000,000,000 
in  1940  dollars,  and  are  moving  forward  to  higher  levels  of  national  pro- 
ductivity. If  anyone  says  this  cannot  be,  much  learning  has  made  him 
mad,  and  so  I  can  only  say  in  the  language  of  your  fellow  townsman, 
"Look  at  the  record."  We  can  take  the  high  way  or  the  low  way.  We 
can  head  down  to  the  marshy  level  of  $40,000,000,000  with  unemploy- 
ment and  misery,  distress,  business  uncertainty,  agricultural  collapse. 
Or  we  can  take  the  high  way  with  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  friends  to  a 
high  level  of  American  economy.  On  this  level  there  will  be  full  em- 
ployment. There  will  be  good  wages  and  working  conditions.  There 
will  be  good  profits.  There  will  be  good  business.  There  will  be  sound 
agriculture.  And  there  can  be  equal  access  to  education,  to  health,  to 
housing,  and  to  social  security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  for  all. 

There  are  doubting  Thomases  who  say  this  cannot  be  done.    Perhaps 
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they  are  right.  But  for  our  part  we  do  not  intend  to  yield  our  doctrine 
of  an  expanding  American  economy,  of  elevation  of  American  standards 
of  living,  American  way  of  life  in  fact,  to  the  gentlemen  from  Doubting 
Castle.  We  will  not  admit  this  cannot  be  done  until  we  try.  There  will 
then  be  plenty  of  time  to  slide  back  into  the  slough  of  despond.  If  we 
have  to  roll  in  the  mud  of  depression  again,  we  can  doubtless  roll,  and 
eat  mud  or  crow  or  whatever  the  dieticians  prescribe  in  that  sad  state. 
But  take  it  from  me,  we  are  not  going  to  admit  defeat  before  we  make 
an  effort.  Neither  government  nor  private  enterprise  is  going  to  give 
up  to  fear  or  eventually  to  want.  Or  surrender  without  firing  a  shot  or 
without  making  a  determined  and  tenacious  eflort  to  reach  the  higher 
levels  of  productivity  and  happiness.  On  this  I  believe  that  American 
business  and  American  government  are  united.  With  a  little  less  jumpi- 
ness  and  suspicion  and  a  little  more  mutual  confidence  we  can  organize 
the  cooperation,  the  teamwork  that  is  the  price  of  success.  We  have 
done  this  in  war;  we  can  do  it  in  peace.  We  have  done  it  before;  we  can 
do  it  again.  If  this  is  wishful  thinking,  well,  I  like  to  wish  and  to  think 
both.  I  admit  it  is  easier  to  wish  than  to  think,  and  most  of  us  hate  to 
think  at  all,  including  myself.  But  in  this  case  I  may  say  that  I  have 
not  wished  without  thinking,  or  thought  without  wishing,  as  far  as  that 
goes.  America  is  not  too  proud  to  wish  or  too  proud  to  think  or  too 
proud  to  work  to  realize  its  thoughts  and  wishes  in  practical  construc- 
tive forms  of  substantial  and  enduring  achievement. 

If  anyone  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  "planning,"  let  him  find 
some  other  name  for  it.  The  French  industrial  experts  used  the  word 
"prevoyance,"  but  that  does  not  seem  to  fit.  Someone  suggested  to  me 
that  we  should  use  the  word  "arrangements."  I  have  no  objection.  We 
can  change  our  vocabulary  and  we  can  speak  of  the  Chicago  City  Ar- 
rangements or  let  Mayor  LaGuardia  refer  to  the  New  York  City  Ar- 
rangements. But  does  that  really  help  us  any?  Some  have  objected  to 
the  word  planning  because  it  seemed  to  them,  or  perhaps  to  others,  to 
imply  total  economic  planning.  For  my  part  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  cannot  plan  something  without  planning  everything.  Why  must 
we  proceed  on  the  all  or  nothing  basis?  I  started  with  Chicago  City 
Planning  a  good  many  years  ago,  as  did  those  in  other  cities.  We  have 
developed  systems  of  state  planning  in  the  most  of  our  commonwealths. 
We  have  also  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of  national  planning,  but  I 
cannot  follow  the  reasoning  of  those  who  say  if  we  plan  a  city  partly 
we  must  plan  everything  in  the  city.  Or  if  we  have  state  plans  for 
Massachusetts  we  must  plan  everything  in  Massachusetts.  Or  that  if  we 
have  plans  for  the  United  States  we  must  therefore  plan  everything  in 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  grows  out  of  a  fear  that  planning  will  involve 
not  everything  but  too  much,  too  much  regimentation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  planning  that  will  make  regimentation  unnecessary.  When  things 
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are  allowed  to  drift,  there  may  come  a  moment  of  impatience  when 
drastic  controls  are  accepted.  It  is  not  planning  that  causes  a  traffic 
jam,  but  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  not  planning  that  causes  soil  erosion,  or 
human  erosion,  but  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  not  planning  that  causes  business 
depressions  such  as  the  last  terrible  experience  we  had,  with  200  billions 
lost  and  human  misery  in  terms  not  to  be  measured;  but  the  lack  of  it. 
It  is  not  planning  that  caused  wars  like  the  present  one,  but  the  lack  of 
planning  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  have  foreseen  the  outcome  of 
drifting.  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  planned,  to  be  sure,  500  billions 
gone,  it  is  estimated,  an  "irreparable  injury"  in  human  terms.  But  some 
of  us  were  too  proud  to  plan.  And  now  we  are  learning  in  the  dreadful 
flames  of  war  what  it  means  to  have  a  world  of  anarchy  open  to  outlaw 
raids. 

In  these  days  I  note  however  that  planning  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  important  community  problems,  local,  regional, 
state  and  national— and  international  as  well.  Planning  groups  are 
springing  up  on  every  hand.  This  is  not  an  occasion  for  alarm,  but  for 
satisfaction.  In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  is,  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  that  many  different  groups  should  be  busy  upon  planning 
problems — business,  agriculture,  labor,  professions,  citizens  groups  of  all 
kinds,  both  official  and  unofficial.  These  are  all  indispensable  to  the 
democratic  formulation  of  democratic  plans.  Plans  cannot  be  inspired 
agendas  handed  down  from  on  high.  They  come  out  of  the  interests 
and  life  and  hopes  of  the  people.  There  may  be  expert  planners,  but 
they  live  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  many  others  are  planning  also, 
where  there  is  planning  from  the  grass  roots  up. 

In  sound  long-time  planning  there  is  no  room  for  partisan  politics. 
Long-time  issues  rise  above  partisan  considerations.  I  worked  for  many 
years  on  the  Chicago  City  Plan  but  we  never  found  that  the  Chicago 
plan  was  either  Democratic  or  Republican  in  its  meaning.  Republican 
mayors  and  Democratic  mayors  in  succession  carried  out  this  great 
project  for  the  development  of  our  great  community.  I  have  not  observed 
that  other  city  plans  were  partisan;  or  if  they  were,  they  were  wrecked. 
I  have  not  observed  that  state  planning  boards  depend  upon  party  com- 
plexion. There  are  about  the  same  number  of  state  planning  boards 
under  Republican  governors  and  under  Democratic  governors.  The 
interests  of  a  commonwealth  of  New  York  or  Illinois  or  California  or 
Florida  have  aspects  which  transcend  party  differences.  Likewise  in 
the  national  field,  post-war  planning,  long-range  planning,  cannot  be 
partisan  in  its  character.  Of  course  there  will  be  differences  as  to  ways 
and  means,  but  not  as  to  ends.  Undoubtedly  each  party  might  say,  "We 
can  do  this  better."  But  that  is  a  question  of  particular  policy  and 
management  and  not  of  broad  principle.  The  great  plans  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson,  the  first  great  American  planners,  were  not  partisan 
but  these  plans  complemented  and  supplemented  each  other,  one  aiming 
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at  the  industrial  side  of  American  economy  and  the  other  at  the  agri- 
cultural. Conservation  was  never  really  a  partisan  issue.  Soil  erosion 
is  not  partisan  in  its  development.  Human  erosion  is  not  a  subject  for 
party  controversy.  The  broad  sweep  of  social  security  is  not  a  problem 
upon  which  parties  can  or  will  readily  divide.  Inevitably  there  will  be 
competing  plans  and  competing  groups  who  might  do  the  planning. 
But  this  does  not  mean  we  shall  not  plan  at  all.  Or  that  our  broad 
goals  are  forgotten.  This  is  not  a  competition  between  planning  and 
drifting,  but  a  competition  between  various  forms  of  intelligent  planning, 
and  as  to  who  can  do  it  best. 

In  all  plans  for  the  post-war  period  and  for  the  development  of  an 
expanding  economy,  we  look  forward  with  confident  expectation  to  the 
full  cooperation  of  government  and  private  enterprise.  We  have  recom- 
mended for  consideration  in  this  connection: 

1.  Measures  to  encourage  the  healthy  and  aggressive  development  of 
private  enterprise,  to  stimulate  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  manage- 
ment and  to  open  the  channels  of  investment  opportunity,  large  and 
small. 

2.  Measures  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  economic  power,  or  monopolistic 
privilege,  and  to  check  the  wasteful  exploitation  of  the  nation's  resources. 

3.  Measures  to  eliminate  avoidable  uncertainties  and  needless  burdens 
in  the  laws  affecting  enterprise  and  in  their  administration. 

It  is  our  national  policy  (as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  our 
history)  to  accept  as  a  suitable  role  of  government,  positive  effort  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  free  activities  of  private  individuals  and  agencies 
in  advancing  their  well-being  through  productive  enterprise. 

Accordingly,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  conceived  and  administered  to  complement  and  sup- 
plement these  activities  of  private  enterprise  in  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  effective  demand. 

We  have  dealt  specifically  also  with  essential  safeguards  to  democracy. 

1.  Measures  to  prevent  the  rise  of  new  industrial  oligarchies  during 
the  war  or  during  the  period  of  readjustment  following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  including  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws  to  break  up  mo- 
nopolies and  provide  opportunities  for  small  business  enterprises. 

2.  Measures  to  uphold  the  right  of  labor  to  collective  bargaining, 
fair  wages  and  hours,  healthy  and  effective  working  conditions,  responsi- 
bility in  organization  and  sharing  in  management. 

3.  Measures  to  maintain  the  fair  share  of  the  farmers  in  the  benefits 
of  an  expanding  economy  with  opportunity  for  higher   standards   of 
living  and  greater  security. 

But  you  may  say,  what  about  your  topic  "The  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves?"  (1)  Internationally  the  United  Nations  are  headed 
for  Victory,  and  the  organization  of  a  jural  order  of  the  world,  the 
details  of  which  it  is  not  my  function  to  discuss  on  this  occasion.  (2)  But 
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what  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  internally,  separating 
the  internal  and  the  external  situations  as  far  as  may  be,  the  situation 
when  Johnny  comes  marching  home  and  in  the  peaceful  years  to  follow? 
The  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  that  of 

1.  A   soundly   expanding  economy   of   proportions   and   dimensions 
which  would  have  been  thought  fantastic  a  generation  ago.    New  and 
up-to-date  discoveries  and  devices  in  technology,  in  organization,  enor- 
mously  increasing   and   stream-lining   our    already    great    capacity   for 
production.    We  literally  stand  at  the  gates  of  an  age  of  plenty,  key  in 
hand,  fumbling  at  the  lock. 

2.  General  objectives  have  been  outlined,  but  we  now  face  the  patient 
preparation   of   more    detailed   plans    and    specifications,    programs    of 
legislation  and  administration,  national,  state  and  local,  by  public  and 
private  agencies.    That  such  measures  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  course 
I  have  no  doubt. 

3.  "The  winning  of  the  peace"  in  fullest  measure  calls  for  unity  and 
good  will — the  price  of  victory  in  war  and  peace  alike. 

If  we  can  follow  and  I  believe  we  can,  the  way  indicated  alike  by  our 
ideals  and  our  interests,  we  can  anticipate  an  economy  which  puts  a 
sound  floor  under  social  security,  including  health,  housing,  education, 
employment;  and  above  that  has  no  ceiling  on  initiative,  enterprise  and 
achievement.  It  will  be  found  that  our  American  traditions  of  justice, 
equality,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  not  obstacles  to  pros- 
perity but  its  essential  conditions,  underlying  all  genuine  advance. 


The  Effect  of  War  Upon  Our  Cities 

L.   P.   COOKINGHAM 

City  Manager,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

American  cities  are  playing  a  vital  part  in  this  global  war.  As  centers 
of  population  they  are  furnishing  the  manpower  to  produce  the  weapons 
of  war.  As  centers  of  industry  and  trade  they  have  provided  the  plants 
and  the  know-how  for  the  astounding  spiral  of  production  that  is  spelling 
doom  for  the  Axis.  And  finally  our  cities  have  provided  the  physical 
and  administrative  essentials  that  permit  large  numbers  of  people  to  live 
and  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  close  association.  Pure  water, 
waste  disposal,  sanitary  housing,  transportation,  and  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property — these  our  cities  provide.  Concentrations  of  popu- 
lation are  impossible  without  them.  Disease,  famine,  crime,  and  general 
social  disorganization  would  soon  force  dispersion  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  the  advantages  of  large-scale  production. 

Of  course  not  all  cities  were  equally  prepared  for  the  new  role  of 
war  producer.  Some  were  fortunately  situated  in  that  their  industries 
could  be  easily  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and 
the  construction  of  ships.  The  first  and  heaviest  demands  were  placed 
upon  these  centers  while  the  others  were  temporarily  neglected.  But 
now  the  neglected  cities  are  coming  into  their  own  wherever  industry 
and  manpower  can  be  converted.  The  Kansas  City  region  is  in  the 
group  which  entered  the  war  production  phase  rather  late.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  a  few  cities  where  absence  of  industry  or  other 
causes  have  prevented  them  from  thus  contributing  to  the  war  effort. 
But  as  centers  of  civilian  trade  or  industry  they  are  supplying  manpower 
for  war  factories  in  other  cities  and  are  producing  essential  civilian 
goods  and  services.  Likewise  agricultural  trading  centers  are  engaged 
in  the  vital  role  of  keeping  our  food  production  at  record  levels. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  present  war  long-range  bombers  have 
rendered  concentrations  of  population  with  their  attached  war  factories 
especially  susceptible  to  attack.  This  new  form  of  artillery  may  force 
revolutionary  changes  in  future  preparations  for  war.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  recent  perfection  of  defensive  weapons  will  permit  us  to  continue 
as  in  the  past.  Fortunately  our  experience  over  here  has  been  limited 
in  this  respect. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  Cities  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  efficient  population  pattern  for  the  waging  of  effective  mechanized 
warfare.  If  we  had  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  plan  and  develop  an 
effective  national  fighting  machine,  we  might  build  and  operate  in  a 

IS 
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manner  vastly  different  from  our  present  hastily  constructed  program. 
But  we  had  no  time  to  think  and  plan.  The  war  came  suddenly  and 
a  rudely  awakened  America  began  hastily  to  convert  what  we  had 
developed  for  peaceful  living  into  a  machine  designed  to  kill.  We  im- 
provised, we  took  what  we  had.  Cities  built  for  peacetime  production 
became  war  centers  overnight.  What  we  have  done  in  eighteen  months 
the  Axis  did  in  ten  years. 

As  war  centers,  our  cities,  like  industry,  have  undergone  a  substantial 
amount  of  conversion.  Large  increases  in  population  have  been  assimi- 
lated in  the  face  of  wartime  restrictions  and  manpower  shortages. 
Dozens  of  problems  have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  arise  throughout 
the  war  and  on  into  the  post-war  period.  These  we  have  faced,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  with  the  same  determination  and  aggressiveness  that  was 
so  successful  in  our  industrial  conversion.  There  have  been  no  damag- 
ing break-downs  in  city  operation  and  morale.  We  have  converted  to 
war  and  when  the  war  ends  we  will  with  the  same  fortitude  face  the 
necessary  reconversion  to  our  original  peacetime  function. 

In  preparing  the  data  for  this  discussion,  I  corresponded  with  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  other 
cities  have  fared  in  this  war.  While  waiting  to  hear  from  them,  I  did 
some  reading  back  in  the  period  of  World  War  I.  I  found  at  that 
time  public  officials  were  talking  about  vacant  lot  cultivation,  care  of 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  coordinating  and  financing  of  local 
charities,  promotion  of  increased  production  in  agricultural  areas,  night 
schools  for  training  in  industrial  work,  physical  preparedness  programs, 
child  welfare,  increased  attention  to  public  health  and  sanitation,  safe- 
guarding moral  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  camps,  combating  of  prosti- 
tution, "take  a  roomer"  programs,  and  a  lot  of  talk  about  planning  now 
for  public  works  programs  after  the  war.  And  not  the  least  of  all  items 
under  discussion  were  those  pertaining  to  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 
All  of  these  subjects  are  of  current  interest  and  are  changed  only  by 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  present  struggle. 

In  some  respects  cities  in  the  target  areas  are  different  from  those  in 
the  interior,  but  all  cities  seem  to  have  the  same  general  types  of  prob- 
lems, differing  only  in  degree. 

Such  cities  as  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas;  Detroit,  Jacksonville,  Mobile,  Norfolk,  San  Diego, 
Wichita,  and  many  others  have  experienced  very  large  increases  in  pop- 
ulation since  the  war  effort  began.  These  cities  of  course  have  had  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  solve. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  industrial  cities  listed  above  whose  popula- 
tions have  increased  by  30  per  cent  or  more,  there  are  many  smaller 
cities  where  large  industries  have  been  developed  to  cause  population 
increases  of  several  hundred  per  cent.  In  many  of  these  communities 
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the  federal  government  has  stepped  in  to  help  with  the  war-imposed 
problems. 

The  cities  in  which  this  group  is  most  interested,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  those  which  have  had  to  absorb  the  war  impact  within  their  own 
borders  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  federal  government,  except 
advice. 

The  major  effects  of  the  war  on  the  larger  cities  seem  to  result  from 
two  broad  causes:  increase  in  population  and  material  and  manpower 
shortages. 

Increased  population  affects  several  phases  of  community  life.  Prob- 
lems of  transportation,  housing,  health,  finance,  social  dislocation,  and 
expansion  of  facilities  are  direct  results  of  rapid  population  increases. 
The  solution  of  any  one  of  these  problems  in  normal  times  would  have 
been  a  large  undertaking,  but  to  attack  the  whole  list  in  a  few  months 
after  the  war  effort  began  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  courage  of  many  a 
public  official.  The  cooperation  of  the  public  in  solving  the  problems  as 
a  war  necessity  has  eased  the  strain  on  public  officials  and  made  possible 
more  rapid  solution  of  many  of  the  major  problems. 

Transportation:  All  expanding  cities  have  faced  the  problem  of 
moving  large  accretions  of  population  without  benefit  of  increased  transit 
facilities.  The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  was  quick  to  anticipate 
this  problem  and  in  its  bulletin  of  April  17,  1942,  laid  out  an  excellent 
pattern  for  cities  to  follow.  Many  cities  had  foreseen  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  by  increased  employment  and  gasoline  rationing  and 
had  prepared  tentative  plans  to  meet  the  situation.  These  plans  plus  the 
guidance  of  the  ODT  have  produced  results  which  at  first  seemed  im- 
possible. Kansas  City  had  a  Citizens  Transportation  Committee  weeks 
before  the  ODT  came  out  with  its  plan  of  procedure,  and  the  Kansas 
City  war  transportation  ordinance  creating  the  office  of  war  transpor- 
tation administrator  was  the  first  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  used  as  a  model  by  the  ODT.  A  group-riding  program  which 
increased  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  each  private  automobile 
from  1.5  to  2.1  was  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1942  and  is  still 
successfully  operating.  This  was  followed  by  a  staggered-hour  plan 
and  a  program  which  eliminated  one-third  of  the  bus  and  street  car 
stops.  Alternate  turn-backs  were  put  into  eflfect  which  have  further 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  transit  units.  The  transportation  system 
is  now  carrying  83  per  cent  more  passengers  than  it  did  two  years  ago 
with  an  increase  of  only  1.8  per  cent  in  bus  and  car  miles  operated. 

Reports  from  all  cities  indicate  about  the  same  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  in  most  cases  these  problems  have  been  pretty  well  solved 
by  local  agencies,  especially  in  those  cities  which  carried  on  adequate 
educational  programs  and  then  proceeded  with  the  solution  on  an  im- 
partial and  non-political  basis. 
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The  length  of  the  war  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  long- 
term  transportation  program.  If  the  war  continues  beyond  the  life  of 
the  existing  transportation  units,  then  a  more  serious  problem  will 
confront  the  cities  and  transportation  officials  of  the  country.  Restricted 
use  of  private  automobiles  due  to  gasoline  rationing  has  eased  traffic 
congestion  to  a  large  extent,  but  in  many  cities  increased  retail  shopping 
is  causing  some  overcrowding  of  important  retail  districts.  Retail  sales 
have  increased  in  practically  all  war-inflated  cities  beyond  any  previous 
level. 

Housing:  Another  headache  for  the  rapidly  growing  war  city  is  a 
problem  which,  in  many  cities,  remains  unsolved.  Every  city  studied 
in  gathering  the  material  for  this  discussion  frankly  admitted  a  severe 
housing  situation.  Even  cities  where  priorities  for  private  housing  have 
been  obtained  or  large  war  housing  projects  constructed  report  acute 
housing  shortages.  The  lag  in  home  construction  in  the  pre-war  decade 
and  the  present  shortage  of  building  materials  contribute  to  this  most 
important  of  all  effects  of  the  war  upon  cities.  Many  of  the  other 
problems  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack  of  adequate  housing.  Hous- 
ing shortages  have  forced  cities  to  relax  building  and  occupancy  require- 
ments, change  zoning  regulations  and  in  many  cases  permit  the 
occupancy  of  sub-standard  units  which  would  have  been  condemned 
and  removed  in  normal  times.  Vacancies  in  many  cities  have  been  for 
many  months  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
higher  than  normal  percentages  of  vacancy  exist  in  commercial  build- 
ings, some  of  which  can  and  are  being  converted  to  dwelling  units. 

Many  cases  were  found  where  federal  regulations  and  policies  dis- 
courage the  rental  of  existing  housing  units  and  preclude  the  building 
of  new  ones.  Owners  of  homes  for  sale  refuse  to  rent  because  of  OPA 
regulations.  Owners  of  rental  properties  are  discouraged  because  rent 
ceilings  have  been  held  stationary  as  wage  and  commodity  prices  rise. 
The  War  Manpower  Commission's  reports  are  used  by  the  National 
Housing  Agency  to  determine  the  necessity  for  new  housing.  If  the 
WMC  reports  indicate  no  in-migration  of  labor  is  necessary,  NHA  will 
not  recommend  new  housing  units  even  though  all  existing  units  have 
long  been  overcrowded  by  essential  and  non-essential  in-migrants  or 
by  army  and  navy  personnel.  In  Kansas  City  fifteen  hotels  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  armed  forces  and  1500  to  2000  families  were  forced 
to  find  new  living  quarters.  At  least  one-third  of  the  vacant  units  listed 
as  available  two  years  ago  were  required  to  house  these  families.  In 
addition,  federal  employees  in  regional  offices,  expanded  since  the  war 
effort  began,  occupy  other  hundreds  of  units.  This  same  situation 
prevails  in  other  cities  which,  in  addition  to  housing  military  and  federal 
personnel,  face  the  problem  of  housing  thousands  of  new  war  workers. 
The  construction  of  war  plants  in  metropolitan  areas,  many  miles  from 
the  principal  city,  sometimes  causes  an  increase  in  population  which 
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was  not  anticipated,  but  resulted  from  the  desire  of  people  to  live  where 
facilities  of  modern  urban  life  are  available.  This  very  grave  problem 
of  many  American  cities  will  not  be  solved  until  men  and  materials 
make  additional  housing  available. 

Health  problems  have  been  magnified  by  the  loss  of  doctors  to  the 
armed  forces,  the  influx  of  people  to  new  areas  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  communicable  diseases,  the  crowded  condition 
of  living  quarters,  lowered  vitality  due  to  longer  work  hours,  the  spread- 
ing of  social  diseases  by  war  dislocations,  and  the  overtaxing  of  water, 
sewage,  and  waste  disposal  facilities.  In  most  cases,  cities  seem  to  be 
"on  top"  of  these  health  problems.  An  active  and  forceful  health 
program  coordinated  with  other  agencies  of  the  city  and  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  can  absorb  severe  health  impacts. 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  effects  on  health  due  to  war,  according  to 
many  of  the  cities  contacted,  is  the  loss  of  medical,  nursing,  and  tech- 
nical personnel  to  the  armed  forces  and  war  industries.  Constant 
vigilance  of  health  authorities  may  prevent  more  serious  trouble  at  a 
later  date. 

Miami,  Florida,  reports  an  unusual  and  intensely  serious  health 
problem  because  it  is  a  principal  gateway  to  the  war  zones.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  passengers  traveling  by  way  of  the  six  international 
airlines  and  by  the  army  and  navy  transport  services,  serving  every 
continent  except  Europe,  subject  that  city  to  the  myriad  diseases  of  the 
world.  Special  health  precautions  must  be  taken  because  of  this  unusual 
condition. 

Social  Problems  as  a  result  of  the  war  have  recently  been  receiving 
more  and  more  intelligent  study  and  consideration,  since  the  impact 
of  the  war  on  the  civilian  population  is  primarily  social.  Problems 
resulting  from  unemployment  have  very  largely  disappeared.  The  new 
problems  result  from  an  over-sufficiency  of  income  rather  than  an  in- 
sufficiency of  income.  These  new  social  problems  resulting  from  the 
war  and  concurrent  war  prosperity  are  establishing  themselves  in  every 
war-inflated  community,  as  well  as  having  their  effects,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
upon  every  community. 

To  meet  these  problems,  most  cities  are  planning  for  expanded 
recreation  programs  for  both  the  civilian  and  military  population  and 
the  adjusting  of  social  service  activities  to  meet  the  problems  that  are 
arising.  A  comparatively  recent  social  problem  causing  concern  among 
city  officials  is  the  demand  of  night  workers  for  recreation  following 
their  employment.  In  Kansas  City,  war  plants  have  requested  permis- 
sion to  operate  bowling  leagues,  conduct  dances  and  to  have  other  sorts 
of  entertainment  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.  Some  downtown 
moving  picture  shows  are  remaining  open  all  night  to  accommodate 
night  workers.  The  public  swimming  pools  are  also  being  kept  open 
throughout  the  entire  night  during  the  swimming  season.  Many  other 
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industrial  cities  reported  similar  demands  and  are  experiencing  about 
the  same  difficulties  found  in  Kansas  City.  They  find  that  industrial 
workers  leaving  the  plant  at  midnight  desire  to  have  some  form  of 
recreation  during  the  next  two  or  three  hours.  Special  permits  are 
granted  for  dancing  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  6  A.M.  Like- 
wise, permits  are  issued  for  the  use  of  bowling  alleys  during  the  same 
hours.  It  is  necessary  to  select  locations  in  the  city  where  residential 
and  apartment  neighborhoods  are  not  disturbed  by  these  around-the- 
clock  activities.  I  can  say,  frankly,  that  considerable  difficulty  has 
already  been  experienced  in  these  early  morning  hour  recreational  ac- 
tivities. The  solution  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  it  will  be  exceptionally 
difficult  to  find  it  when  the  pattern  of  community  life  is  interrupted 
in  such  quick  and  unusual  ways.  With  the  pressure  to  do  things  for 
night  war  workers,  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  effects  on  those  who  work 
at  other  times,  as  well  as  the  immediate  effects  upon  the  war  workers 
themselves  in  obtaining  recreation  at  a  time,  which  even  to  them,  is 
unusual.  Social  problems  arise  in  curtailing  delinquency,  boisterous 
conduct,  and  a  general  letting  down  of  the  moral  bars. 

The  increase  in  the  earning  capacity  of  many  people  has  created  a 
desire  for  much  more  recreation  and  entertainment  than  these  same 
people  have  experienced  in  many  years.  Considerable  of  the  spending 
for  entertainment  is  the  cause  of  additional  police  problems  which  are 
now  almost  too  great  for  the  understaffed  police  departments  to  handle. 
Not  only  cities  but  rural  areas  are  also  affected  by  this  type  of  activity. 
Too  strict  urban  regulations  drive  the  newly  rich  pleasure-seeking  people 
into  the  rural  areas,  thus  inflicting  a  responsibility  almost  too  great  for 
these  areas  to  handle.  It  seems  advisable  to  permit  as  much  around- 
the-clock  recreation  as  possible  within  the  city  limits  in  order  that 
adequate  control  can  be  maintained  over  these  activities. 

Another  social  problem  receiving  the  attention  of  municipal  officials 
is  that  of  juveniles,  especially  teen-age  girls.  The  problem  has  often 
not  reached  the  point  where  it  can  be  termed  delinquency  but  rather 
is  symptomatic  of  the  lack  of  parental  control  over  children.  To  relate 
details  of  this  problem  would  be  almost  too  morbid  and  intimate  for 
this  discussion,  but  unless  drastic  action  is  taken  by  the  various  levels 
of  government,  the  parents,  the  churches,  and  the  schools,  the  nation 
will  be  faced  with  a  tragic  war  and  post-war  problem.  Police,  health, 
welfare,  civilian  defense,  recreation,  and  social  workers  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  this  problem  with  the  objective  of  working  out  an  immediate 
solution.  England  experienced  a  sharp  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
after  war  was  declared,  but  the  increase  in  this  country  seems  to  be  even 
greater  than  was  experienced  in  England.  It  was  inevitable  that  im- 
pressionable youngsters  would  be  influenced  and  would  react  to  the 
never-ending  reports  of  wholesale  killings  and  destruction  in  the  war- 
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torn  areas.  Good  policing,  broad  recreational  programs,  child  care  homes 
for  juveniles  where  proper  home  supervision  is  lacking,  and  an  educa- 
tional program  for  parents  may  help  solve  this  problem.  The  major 
emphasis  should  be,  however,  upon  understanding  social  changes  and 
setting  up  preventives  to  avoid  these  problems.  This  requires  complete 
community  understanding  and  a  coordinated  program  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  both  parents  of  young  children  which  permits 
the  children  to  go  without  supervision  of  any  kind.  The  children  are 
thus  permitted  to  go  into  environments  that  are  not  normal  for  them. 
This,  in  turn,  necessitates  action  by  cities  to  see  that  these  environments 
are  kept  as  wholesome  as  possible. 

Then,  too,  there  are  attractions  for  the  teen-age  girls  such  as  the 
military  uniform  and  opportunities  to  earn  large  sums  of  money.  The 
temptation  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money  and  commercialized  prostitu- 
tion are  now  very  real  problems.  The  marriage  of  young  girls  to 
soldiers  raises  many  problems  to  be  solved  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
Not  the  least  of  these  problems  is  that  of  parental  delinquency. 

Every  war-inflated  city  in  this  country  is  trying  diligently  to  solve 
this  new  social  problem  of  the  last  two  years.  A  clean,  courageous  job 
of  policing  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem.  But  policing 
is  only  a  partial  solution.  In  addition,  a  very  positive  understanding 
must  be  obtained  as  to  methods  of  preventing  these  social  problems  so 
that  intelligent  measures  can  be  used  to  meet  situations  as  they  arise. 
The  police  department,  as  an  enforcement  agency,  must  work  closely 
with  social,  professional,  and  recreational  leaders  supplying  them  with 
their  views  of  the  problems  and  then  permitting  trained  personnel  to 
set  up  a  workable  program.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  is  an  intelligently  devised  and  operated  recreation  program  that 
will  take  up  the  leisure  time  of  these  children  and  direct  their  interests 
into  wholesome  activities,  thereby  preventing  delinquency  before  it  is 
upon  us. 

The  financial  problems  confronting  cities  seem  to  vary  with  the 
degree  of  population  increase  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  revenue. 
A  huge  influx  of  war  workers  almost  always  forces  a  city  to  increase 
its  facilities  and  services  with  a  consequent  rise  in  budget  requirements. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  indicates  its  budget  has  increased  from  $7,000,000 
in  1939  to  $8,640,000  for  1943  and  reports  the  issuance  of  $7,250,000  in 
bonds  for  public  improvements,  almost  all  of  which  are  war  require- 
ments. 

San  Diego,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  cities  in  the  country 
with  a  population  increase  of  75  per  cent  since  1940,  has  a  budget  rise 
of  $2,300,000  for  1942-43  over  the  1940-41  period.  Thus  with  a  75  per 
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cent  population  increase,  a  budget  rise  of  43  per  cent  was  necessary. 
For  example,  expenditures  in  the  police  department  rose  $480,000  and 
in  the  fire  department,  $180,000. 

A  similar  picture  is  presented  by  Denver.  New  school  facilities  have 
been  provided  at  a  cost  of  $740,000,  additional  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
enlargements  have  cost  $250,000,  and  $600,000  was  allocated  for  water 
supply  needs. 

In  Flint,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  on  new  sani- 
tary sewers  to  serve  a  rapidly  developing  area  of  the  city.  To  finance 
this  work  it  was  necessary  for  the  voters  to  adopt  a  charter  amendment 
making  possible  the  use  of  water  department  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  Wichita,  another  city  which  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  $200,- 
000  has  already  been  expended  for  additional  school  facilities,  and 
$200,000  more  is  anticipated  for  this  year.  Sanitary  sewer  construction 
has  cost  $250,000,  and  sewage  disposal  facilities  costing  a  quarter  million 
dollars  have  been  constructed.  Additions  to  the  water  plant  were 
completed  prior  to  the  impact  of  the  war,  and  the  additional  capacity 
provided  was  estimated  to  be  adequate  for  the  next  20  or  30  years.  It  is 
now  anticipated  capacity  will  be  reached  in  the  immediate  future. 

Detroit  reports  expenditures  in  excess  of  $500,000  to  provide  additional 
water  supply  facilities.  Another  million  and  a  half  will  be  spent  in 
caring  for  the  200,000  population  increase. 

All  cities  contacted  emphasized  the  necessity  for  large  increases  in 
salaries  to  meet  competition  offered  by  defense  and  war  industries.  The 
very  minimum  increase  in  salaries  appears  to  be  15  per  cent  with  some 
cities  reporting  rises  of  more  than  20  per  cent.  These  large  increases 
have  been  met  principally  by  a  forced  reduction  in  municipal  personnel. 
Higher  individual  salaries  can  be  paid  without  increasing  the  budget 
because  the  average  war  city  is  attempting  to  carry  on  essential  services 
with  a  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  normal  pre-war  staff. 

Cities  in  the  target  areas  have  been  required  to  spend  considerable 
sums  on  civilian  defense,  an  activity  which  is  entirely  new  to  municipal 
budgets.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  reports  that  cities  in  excess 
of  25,000  population  are  spending  as  much  as  70^  per  capita  for  this 
activity,  with  many  coastal  cities  considerably  above  that  amount.  The 
OCD  further  estimates  that  New  York  will  spend  for  this  activity  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year  $1,000,000;  Detroit,  $750,000;  Long  Beach, 
$700,000;  Philadelphia,  $600,000;  Chicago,  $500,000;  Boston,  $400,000; 
Oakland,  $346,000;  Buffalo,  $220,000;  and  Hartford,  $100,000. 

The  guarding  of  vital  facilities,  such  as  airports,  water  plants,  and 
bridges,  has  imposed  new  burdens  on  city  budgets.  The  cost  of  such 
work  in  Kansas  City  has  been  in  excess  of  $100,000  per  year  since  the 
war  began. 

Other  war-imposed  problems,  such  as  health  protection  and  recre- 
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ation,  are  placing  an  added  strain  on  municipal  budgets.  In  Kansas 
City,  the  budget  for  recreation  has  been  increased  by  $108,000  over  that 
of  last  year.  A  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  loss  of  WPA 
personnel  in  the  recreation  program. 

Municipal  revenues  have  in  some  cases  remained  relatively  stable 
but  in  others  have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline.  Cities  which  depend 
primarily  upon  real  estate  taxes  for  general  revenues  seem  to  have 
suffered  least  while  those  that  depend  largely  upon  business  and  occu- 
pational licenses,  gasoline,  and  other  similar  taxes  have  indicated  sub- 
stantial losses  in  revenue. 

In  most  cases  real  estate  valuations  have  held  up  rather  well  thus  far. 
This  may  change  in  the  months  to  come  as  retailers'  inventories  and 
sales  decline  and  rising  costs  work  hardships  on  residential  owners  who 
must  rent  under  a  fixed  ceiling. 

Another  aspect  of  the  real  estate  tax  situation  is  the  reported  losses 
by  many  cities  of  real  estate  valuation  due  to  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  the  federal  government.  Thus,  in  San  Diego  during  the  past  two 
years,  172,000  acres  in  the  county  have  been  purchased  by  the  federal 
authorities  with  a  resultant  loss  in  assessed  valuation  of  $12,400,000.  In 
one  school  district  31.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  assessed  valuation  was  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls  by  the  acquisition  of  a  ranch  for  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Wichita  has  similar  troubles.  One  of  its  largest  war  industries  is 
owned  outright  by  the  federal  government,  is  tax  free,  and  makes 
absolutely  no  contribution  to  the  state,  county,  municipal,  or  school 
government.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Wichita  has  in- 
creased only  10  per  cent  since  1940.  The  tax  limitation  laws  of  Kansas 
definitely  restrict  the  amount  of  revenue  which  can  be  derived  from 
real  estate  taxes.  The  larger  than  50  per  cent  increase  in  population 
must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  municipal  services  within  the  existing 
limitations  and  a  tax  base  rise  of  only  10  per  cent.  The  general  fund 
budget  has  increased  from  $1,500,000  in  1940  to  $2,700,000  in  1943,  re- 
sulting in  a  tax  rate  rise  from  $9.00  to  $11.85  per  thousand. 

Cities  obtaining  revenue  from  locally  collected  gasoline  taxes  report 
losses  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  but  in  most  cases  the  losses  were  not  as 
great  as  anticipated.  It  has  been  necessary  in  most  congested  areas  to 
keep  private  automobiles  in  operation  as  the  transportation  systems  are 
already  overtaxed  by  the  large  increase  in  civilian  and  military  personnel. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  urban  driving  and  municipal  gas 
tax  collections  although  state  collections  have  declined. 

Cities  with  cigarette  taxes  report  substantial  increases  in  this  source 
of  revenue. 

In  most  cases,  business  and  occupational  licenses  have  declined 
materially  due  to  the  mortality  of  small  business  concerns  and  the  slowed 
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rate  of  business  births.  Miami  reports  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
per  year  in  revenues  due  to  the  curtailment  of  normal  business  and 
industry. 

New  sources  of  revenue  have  been  sought  by  many  cities  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  war-inflated  budgets.  San  Diego  listed  a  compre- 
hensive business  license  tax,  an  amusement  ticket  tax,  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent  in  charges  at  the  municipal  golf  course,  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in 
water  rates,  and  a  tax  of  lOc  a  day  on  occupied  trailers.  In  Kansas  City, 
a  utilities  occupation  license  tax  was  imposed  during  the  past  year,  the 
revenue  from  which  will  exceed  $1,200,000  annually. 

Again  I  want  to  say  it  is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  have  ten  years 
to  plan  and  build  for  this  all-out  war,  as  did  the  Axis  powers.  I  surmise 
that  had  this  been  the  case  much  of  the  money  spent  through  the 
federal  works  programs  of  former  years  could  have  been  utilized  to 
greater  advantage  insofar  as  the  war  effort  is  concerned. 

Practically  all  the  problems  discussed  thus  far  have  been  due  to  the 
increased  population  of  war  cities.  Material  and  manpower  shortages 
have  brought  additional  problems  which  are  new  to  most  municipal 
officials.  I  recall  in  a  rapidly  expanding  Michigan  city  in  which  I  served 
for  several  years,  advertisements  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  theatres 
each  day  asking  for  recruits  for  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  I 
also  recall  the  era  from  1930  to  1940  when  at  least  five  applicants  reg- 
istered for  every  city  job.  The  personnel  situation  today  is  different 
but  of  vital  concern  to  all  war  centers.  Every  city  contacted,  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  manpower  shortage  and  reported  a  personnel 
shortage  of  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  cities  of  this  country  are  operating  with  fewer  city  employees  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  years.  City  officials  are  using  every  bit  of  ingenuity 
they  have  to  provide,  with  reduced  personnel,  the  minimum  services 
required  for  safe  and  healthful  living.  In  one  way,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  city  employees  has  benefited  the  cities  because  it  has  been 
possible  to  utilize  payroll  savings  to  increase  compensation  for  those 
who  remain  in  the  service.  No  city  in  the  country  is  able  to  meet  the 
competitive  wages  paid  in  war  industries,  but  substantial  increases  in 
salary  levels  have  been  made  to  keep  the  career  employees  who  probably 
see  more  security  ahead  than  those  who  have  left  for  higher  pay  in  the 
war  program. 

Turnover  in  personnel  has  been  one  of  the  cities'  greatest  problems. 
The  turnover  in  Wichita  during  the  past  year  was  reported  to  be  32 
per  cent.  This  seems  to  be  an  average  figure  for  most  of  the  cities 
studied. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  adequate  eligible 
lists.  The  people  at  the  head  of  each  eligible  list  in  Kansas  City  are, 
in  most  cases,  already  employed  when  notified  of  vacancies  in  the  city 
service.  Almost  a  year  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  open 
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eligible  lists  and  to  conduct  unassembled  examinations  for  all  persons 
seeking  employment  in  the  city  service.  Through  this  method  it  has 
been  possible  to  fill  most  positions  with  some  degree  of  speed.  A  great 
many  more  women  are  now  employed  in  the  service,  and  additional 
jobs  ordinarily  handled  by  male  employees  will  have  to  be  filled  with 
female  employees  within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Because  of  the  shortage  in  manpower,  many  municipal  services  have 
been  somewhat  curtailed.  Street  cleaning  and  maintenance,  garbage 
and  rubbish  collection,  and  other  types  of  service  which  require  the 
employment  of  lower  paid  personnel  have  suffered  the  greatest  cur- 
tailment. 

Material  shortages  have  also  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  city  officials  in 
maintaining  the  physical  plant  at  somewhere  near  an  adequate  level. 
Inability  to  secure  bituminous  street  repair  materials  and  the  scarcity 
of  equipment  repair  parts  were  listed  as  the  most  distressing  problem  of 
90  cities  recently  surveyed  by  the  American  Public  Works  Association. 
The  scarcity  of  street  repair  materials  will  cause  a  deferred  maintenance 
problem  in  many  cities,  which  will  require  several  years'  work  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  complete  in  the  post-war  period.  The  shortage  of 
automotive  equipment  is  also  an  acute  problem.  Many  cities  have  pooled 
all  automotive  equipment  and  distribute  it  among  departments  where 
it  is  most  needed.  Much  motor  equipment  is  being  worked  for  longer 
periods  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  which  .would  be  done  with  the 
normal  complement  of  trucks  and  equipment  on  regular  schedules. 

Substitute  materials  are  being  used  in  many  cities.  Manhole  covers 
are  made  of  wood  or  reinforced  concrete  rather  than  steel.  Garbage 
cans  are  built  of  plywood  and,  in  some  cases,  heavy  cardboard.  Substi- 
tutes have  been  developed  for  lead  and  copper  water  service  pipes,  and 
some  cities  are  reverting  to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  pipe  for  this  purpose 
where  such  is  available.  Repair  parts  from  pre-war  stock  are  now  made 
in  machine  shops  and  ingenious  methods  are  used  everywhere  to  prolong 
the  life  of  equipment  and  develop  substitutes  for  critical  materials. 

Gentlemen,  American  cities  had  no  time  to  plan  this  war  conversion. 
It  came  without  warning.  Nonetheless  they  accepted  the  challenge  and 
they  have  done  a  job — but  at  a  price.  What  that  price  is  will  become 
evident  when  we  enter  the  reconversion  period.  The  scars  of  war  will 
then  appear.  Juvenile  delinquency  may  develop  into  full-fledged  crime. 
War  housing,  extended  transportation,  water  and  sewage  facilities,  re- 
laxed property  standards — what  fruit  will  they  bear?  Huge  war  plants, 
bright  visions  of  grandeur  now,  may  collapse  at  war's  end.  Industrial 
relocation,  new  products,  faster  and  better  transportation,  global  com- 
merce, and  an  international  outlook  may  force  changes  that  can  only 
be  roughly  forecast.  Under  these  forces  some  cities  will  retrench,  others 
will  rapidly  expand,  all  will  face  a  future  uncertain  and  costly. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this  war  will  last.     Hitler's  armies  have 
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been  driven  from  Africa  and  at  any  moment  the  Allies  may  invade  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Thousands  of  planes  have  flown  over  Europe 
dropping  tons  and  tons  of  high  explosives.  Germany  may  be  gravely 
injured  and  the  end  could  come  swiftly.  Then  the  full  might  of  the 
Allied  power  would  be  turned  on  Japan. 

Planning  for  the  post-war  conversion  is  necessary  and  still  possible. 
But  the  time  grows  shorter  day  by  day.  As  the  sands  of  time  run  out 
for  Hitler  and  Hirohito,  so  do  they  close  the  span  of  time  on  our 
planning  programs.  We  must  act  and  act  now.  Sound  analysis  must 
sift  reality  from  our  wishful  thinking  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
careful  and  reasoned  action. 

I  do  not  refer  to  vague  general  plans  or  a  shelf  of  listed  projects. 
Wherever  possible  plans  must  be  taken  through  the  engineering  and 
blue  print  stage  and  into  financing.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what 
should  be  done,  we  must  know  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  Of  the 
various  ways  of  financing,  one  must  be  chosen  for  each  individual  proj- 
ect. Federal  grants  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  capital  budgets  in 
others,  but  the  plan  of  operation  must  be  determined  now.  If  cities 
are  to  retain  the  home-rule  privilege  which  they  cherish  so  highly,  they 
must  be  ready  with  a  post-war  program  when  the  war  ends.  They  will 
then  not  be  forced  to  sit  on  Washington's  doorstep  and  plead  for  help. 

I  believe  the  cities  of  America  have  met  the  challenge  of  war  in  a 
courageous  and  able  manner.  American  industry  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  converting  from  normal  peacetime  production  to  all-out  war. 
Parallel  to  this  is  the  accomplishment  of  city  governments  in  meeting 
the  problems  which  they  have  faced.  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  legislative 
bodies,  department  heads,  and  everyone  down  the  line  to  the  rank  and 
file  employee  of  American  municipal  government  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  faced  the  challenge  and  solved  the  problems  which  were  thrust 
upon  them.  I  predict  that  the  courage  and  ingenuity  which  has  helped 
solve  the  war-imposed  problems  will  again  rise  to  meet  the  critical  post- 
war period. 
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DISCUSSION 

Traffic  and  Transportation  Problems 

HAWLEY  S.  SIMPSON 

Research  Engineer 
American  Transit  Association 

In  no  war  in  which  this  country  has  ever  before  been  engaged  has 
adequate  transportation  been  so  vital  to  success.  In  saying  this  I  am 
referring  both  to  the  transportation  of  the  military,  naval  and  air  forces 
of  the  combatant  countries,  and  to  their  internal  civil  transportation. 

The  last  world  war  was  one  of  largely  immobile  and  fixed  battle 
lines.  An  advance  of  a  few  miles  a  month  was  a  notable  achievement. 

All  this  has  now  been  changed.  Today  it  is  not  exceptional  for 
the  land  forces  of  an  entire  army  to  move  forward  one  hundred  miles 
a  day,  rolling  on  rubber.  Air  forces  may  advance  their  outposts  one 
thousand  miles  in  the  same  length  of  time,  as  exemplified  by  the  current 
attack  on  Attu. 

To  supply  such  a  swift  moving  army  with  the  materials  of  war,  and 
particularly  with  the  mechanized  equipment  which  it  requires,  necessi- 
tates production  on  a  previously  unprecedented  scale.  This  means 
greatly  increased  employment  levels.  As  a  result,  workers  are  being 
drawn  from  distances  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to  plants  located  in  what 
were  literally  nothing  but  cornfields  two  or  three  years  ago.  Other 
small  plants  in  urban  areas  have  expanded  far  beyond  any  previous  size. 
For  example,  there  is  a  city  not  far  from  New  York  with  a  population 
of  about  fifty  thousand  people  in  which  employment  in  the  industrial 
area  of  the  city  is  twice  the  total  population  of  the  community. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  transportation  problem  thus  created  we 
have  at  hand  what,  in  normal  times,  was  a  great  abundance  of  all  types 
of  transportation.  But  these  facilities  are  sorely  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  their  operation  requires  critical  materials  of  exactly  the  type  urgently 
needed  to  keep  our  armed  forces  on  the  move. 

Thus  the  daily  transportation  of  workers  between  their  homes  and 
places  of  employment  has  become  our  number  one  wartime  civilian 
problem.  I  shall,  therefore,  first  attempt  to  indicate  briefly  how  this 
problem  has  developed  and  then  outline  the  requirements  for  meeting 
the  emergency  within  the  limits  of  our  available  resources. 

The  present  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  has  resulted  from 
the  cumulative  effect  of  two  sets  of  factors.  One  set  of  factors  is  of  a 
general  nature,  and  the  other  is  specific. 

The  four   general   developments   are:     (1)    Increased   employment 
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resulting  from  heightened  production  levels.  (2)  Curtailment  of  ve- 
hicle manufacture,  both  public  and  private.  (3)  Loss  of  our  natural 
rubber  supply.  (4)  Fuel  shortages  resulting  from  transportation  difficul- 
ties, particularly  in  the  eastern  area.  These  factors  have  not  only  in- 
creased daily  travel  demands,  but  have  also  shifted  to  public  transit  a 
large  percentage  of  those  who  would  ordinarily  use  automobiles. 

CHART  1 
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At  the  same  time,  the  ability  of  local  public  transport  to  perform  its 
task  has  been  affected  by  these  four  specific  factors:  (1)  Inability  to 
obtain  sufficient  new  equipment.  (2)  Rapidly  developing  shortages  of 
manpower.  (3)  The  need  for  conserving  tires  and  fuel  used  in  buses. 
(4)  Shortages  in  repair  parts.  Taken  together  these  are  the  major 
causes  of  the  present  situation  in  local  transportation. 

In  Chart  1  is  shown  graphically  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by 
various  types  of  public  transit  vehicles  during  the  past  two  decades.  The 
vertical  distances  in  the  dark  shaded  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
represent  the  number  of  passengers  in  billions  carried  by  local  motor 
buses  in  each  of  the  years  1922  through  1942.  The  small  white  segments 
that  appear  next  above,  particularly  toward  the  right  of  the  chart,  rep- 
resent the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  electric  trolley  coaches.  Next 
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above  in  turn,  shown  by  the  lighter  dotted  section,  is  the  traffic  of  rapid 
transit  lines  in  the  United  States — elevated  and  subway — a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  carried  in  the  New  York  area.  In  the  grey  area  at  the 
top  of  the  chart  the  vertical  distances  represent  the  number  of  passengers 
handled  by  street  cars  for  each  of  the  years  shown. 

CHART  2 
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Thus  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  chart  represents  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  all  local  transit  vehicles.  The  former  all-time  peak  of 
traffic  occurred  in  the  year  1927  at  a  level  of  17J4  billion  passengers. 
During  the  depression  total  passengers  dropped  to  a  low  of  about  11% 
billion  in  1933.  Then  the  volume  of  riding  increased  slightly  and 
levelled  off  at  an  average  of  about  13  billion  passengers  during  the  five 
years  1936-1940.  From  there  on  the  traffic  rose  to  approximately  18 
billion  passengers  in  1942,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent  over  1941, 
and  a  volume  which  exceeded  by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  the  previous 
all-time  peak  of  17%  billions  in  1927.  In  1943  it  is  estimated  that  the 
transit  industry  will  carry  22  billion  passengers,  or  exactly  twice  the 
traffic  of  the  depression  year  1933. 

Please  note  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  two  rides  per  day  for  300 
days  per  year  for  approximately  37  million  people.  By  comparison  the 
total  population  of  all  cities  of  the  United  States  of  25,000  and  above  is 
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54  million,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States  (omitting  agricultural  workers)  is  42  million. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  capacity  of  the  local  transportation  in- 
dustry, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  number  of  transit  passengers 
carried  in  1943  will  exceed  the  previous  all-time  peak  by  almost  5  billion 
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passengers,  there  has  been  no  comparable  increase  in  the  number  of 
available  vehicles.  As  indicated  in  Chart  2,  the  total  carrying  capacity 
of  all  transit  vehicles  owned  today  is  substantially  lower  than  the  capacity 
of  the  vehicles  owned  in  1927.  The  vertical  distances  on  the  chart  show 
the  maximum  number  of  people  that  could  be  carried  simultaneously 
on  all  the  equipment  owned  in  the  country.  Note  that  this  steadily 
decreased  to  the  year  1940  and  then,  though  total  capacity  increased  in 
1941  and  1942,  the  amount  of  the  increase  has  been  relatively  small  be- 
cause of  the  limited  transit  vehicle  production  permitted  during  those 
years. 

Converting  the  figures  of  the  two  previous  charts  to  index  numbers 
in  which  the  industry's  carrying  capacity  and  total  traffic  in  1938,  con- 
sidered the  last  pre-war  normal  year,  are  both  assigned  an  index  of  100, 
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Chart  3  shows  that  traffic  in  1942  was  43  per  cent  above  the  1938  level, 
while  capacity  was  only  9  per  cent  above. 

In  1943  the  traffic  index  will  rise  to  173  (in  fact  it  is  there  now), 
while  carrying  capacity  will  be  below  an  index  of  115,  based  on  the 
present  limited  production  of  transit  vehicles  authorized  for  1943  by  the 
War  Production  Board. 

To  meet  the  problem  so  created,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
has  established  certain  policies  which  point  directly  to  the  solution. 
These  policies  are  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  available 
transportation  equipment  in  two  ways:  (1)  Through  using  otherwise 
idle  public  transportation  equipment  in  off-peak  hours  by  staggering 
hours  in  office,  industry  and  school.  And  (2)  through  increasing  the 
average  load  per  passenger  automobile  by  group  riding. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  the  nationwide  application  of  these  two 
fundamental  principles  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  must  get  along,  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  with  our  present  transportation  facilities.  No  new 
vehicles  of  any  sort  can  be  expected  to  be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  meet  even  minimum  replacement  demands. 

Staggering  of  hours  has  been  by  far  the  most  effective  and  most 
widely  adopted  means  of  increasing  transportation  capacity.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that,  without  the  widespread  staggering  that 
has  already  been  adopted,  our  war  production  schedule  would  have  been 
seriously  affected. 

Public  transportation  has  the  capacity  to  carry  twice  as  many  people 
as  are  now  being  transported,  provided  working  hours  are  spread  more 
broadly  than  at  present.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  however,  we  may 
have  to  reverse  completely  the  customary  practice  of  establishing  trans- 
portation schedules  to  fit  the  working  hours  of  the  employees. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  working  hours  must  inevitably  be  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  capacities  of  public  transit.  Instead  of  scheduling 
commuter  trains  to  serve  an  industrial  area  at  the  times  when  manage- 
ment wants  its  shifts  to  start  and  stop,  plants  are  already  being  called 
upon  to  start  and  stop  their  shifts  at  times  when  additional  trains  can 
be  fitted  into  already  nearly  saturated  schedules.  The  same  principle, 
is  being  applied  to  plants  served  by  street  car  and  bus;  shift  changes  are 
more  frequently  being  made  in  what  were  formerly  the  off-peak  hours 
so  that  workers  may  ride  in  vehicles  which  customarily  lie  idle  in 
garage  and  carbarn. 

In  the  field  of  group  riding  there  is  a  similar  opportunity  to  increase 
capacity.  Nationally,  worker  automobiles  are  carrying  less  than  half 
of  their  potential  loads.  Here,  however,  there  are  substantial  difficulties 
in  effecting  any  very  large  increase  in  passenger  loading,  except  in  travel 
to  outlying  plants  where  distances  and  the  economic  urge  make  group 
riding  most  feasible. 
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Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  over-all  economy  of  transportation  oper- 
ation, adjustment  of  working  hours  in  urban  areas  to  utilize  most  effec- 
tively the  available  public  transportation  facilities  should  take  precedence 
over  emphasis  on  group  riding.  Similarly,  plants  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas  must  continue  to  place  their  major  reliance  upon  the  automobile. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  events  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  have  all 
tended  to  confirm  these  principles,  there  have  been  attempts  to  adopt  an 
opposite  policy.  For  example,  I  know  of  a  case  of  home-to-plant  bus 
service  in  an  outlying  area  in  which  each  bus  carries  an  average  of  only 
one  hundred  workers  per  day,  whereas  in  common  carrier  service  in 
city  operation  that  same  bus  would  carry  four  times  that  number. 

At  the  other  extreme  has  been  the  attempt  to  make  common  carriers 
out  of  passenger  automobiles  in  cities.  The  recent  experiment  in  a  west- 
ern city  is  a  case  in  point.  Ride-thumbing  stations  were  set  up  amid 
great  public  acclaim  and  yet  the  average  load  per  passenger  automobile 
did  not  increase  even  a  fraction  of  a  passenger. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  function  of  neither  private  nor  public 
transportation  can  be  successfully  reversed;  each  has  a  very  important 
role  to  play  and  each  should  be  used  with  the  highest  economy  in 
those  areas  in  which  that  economy  can  be  most  easily  effected. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  statistics  which  have 
been  widely  broadcast  with  respect  to  the  relative  roles  of  public  and 
private  transport  in  war  worker  transportation.  Surveys  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  mainly  in  small  communities  and  in  outlying 
plants  where  reliance  must  necessarily  be  placed,  and  properly  so,  mainly 
upon  the  automobile,  have  been  misinterpreted — not  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration — but  by  others,  as  being  representative  of  national  con- 
ditions. This  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
country's  workers  use  public  transportation. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  calculations,  it  can  be  shown 
that  local  public  transit,  carrying  22  billion  passengers  per  year,  is  pro- 
viding approximately  11  billion  worker  trips  per  year.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  there  is  a  total  of  25,200,000,000  trips  taken  annually  by  the 
42  million  workers  (excluding  agricultural  workers),  assuming  two  trips 
per  day  for  each  and  300  working  days  to  the  year.  Of  these  worker 
trips,  about  10  per  cent  are  on  foot,  leaving,  roughly,  about  22  billion 
worker  trips  by  vehicle  annually,  of  which  public  transit  furnishes  about 
one-half  and  the  passenger  automobile  about  one-half. 

The  extent  to  which  a  plant,  store  or  business  office  depends  upon 
these  two  types  of  transportation  is  related  very  closely  to  its  geographic 
relation  to  the  layout  of  the  city.  In  many  outlying  plants  public  trans- 
portation may  furnish  10  per  cent  or  less  of  the  total  worker  travel,  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  located  without  any  respect  to  public 
transportation  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  downtown  business 
houses  as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  the  people  may  use  private  automobiles, 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  transportation  system  is  laid  out  to  serve 
the  central  area. 

Thus,  to  reiterate,  the  problem  of  domestic  transportation  during  the 
war  can  be  met,  and  will  be  met,  by  strenuous  efforts  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  all  types  of  transportation  in  those  areas  where  each  can 
serve  most  economically. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this  war  problem,  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  stating  that  we  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  the  fact  that  we  have,  apparently,  licked  most  of  the  worst  problems 
up  to  now.  We  are  in  a  period  of  declining  seasonal  employment  in 
which  worker  travel  naturally  falls  off  slightly.  We  are  also  in  a  period 
of  good  weather  in  which  passenger  automobiles  will  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively than  they  are  during  the  winter.  This  fall  we  are  bound  to 
face  a  transportation  problem  much  more  acute  than  anything  which  we 
went  through  last  winter  and  one  which  will  tax  the  transportation  re- 
sources of  this  nation  to  their  ultimate.  I  say  this  in  view  of  the  accumu- 
lated shortage  of  automotive  repair  and  replacement  parts  and  the  fact 
that  our  vehicles  are  constantly  getting  older  and  more  likely  to  break 
down.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  city  is  very  shortsighted  which  does  not 
plan  now  for  an  effective  program  of  staggered  hours  and  group  riding 
— with  emphasis  on  staggered  hours  in  the  centralized  and  major  indus- 
trial areas — and  emphasis  on  group  riding  in  the  decentralized  areas. 
The  plan  should  be  placed  in  effect  about  Labor  Day. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  post-war  problems.  Despite  all  the  glib  lan- 
guage that  is  being  employed  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to 
post-war  planning,  it  can  be  very  simply  stated  that  the  post-war  era  is 
going  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pre-war  era  placed  in  a  different 
period  of  time.  All  of  the  pre-war  problems  affecting  city  planning  and 
transportation  will  be  repeated  again. 

In  the  pre-war  period  the  problem  of  transportation  had  largely  been 
considered  as  incidental  in  the  field  of  city  planning.  City  planning  em- 
phasized parks,  playgrounds,  civic  centers,  land  uses,  and  parkways 
(later  called  freeways  or  express  highways). 

But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  most  basic  urban  problem  is  that  of  pro- 
viding the  facilities  of  communication  essential  to  the  daily  economic 
and  social  life  of  urban  populations  and  affecting  all  other  phases  of 
city  development.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  plan  a  city  if  its  arteries  are 
to  be  so  choked  that  economic  progress  is  seriously  retarded.  It  is 
equally  futile  to  provide  better  housing,  more  adequate  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  the  other  social  and  esthetic  adjuncts  of  a  city  unless  first 
there  is  an  adequate  circulatory  system  to  assure  sound  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  both  commercial  and  resident  areas  in  their  most  advan- 
tageous locations.  External  beauty  will  come  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  economic  well-being  and  efficiency,  for  only  then  is  a  city  able  to  sup- 
port the  amenities  of  life. 
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Indifference  to  the  problem  of  local  transport  is  not  alone  confined 
to  city  planners.  In  the  very  comprehensive  report  recently  issued  by 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  entitled  Transportation  and  Na- 
tional Policy,  one  finds  no  section  devoted  to  the  problem  of  local  trans- 
port, no  over-all  discussion  of  what  should  be  the  transportation  policy 
of  our  urban  centers  in  the  post-war  era. 

Visionaries  have  painted  beautiful  pictures  of  the  city  of  the  future 
which  call  for  destruction  of  all  we  have  so  far  developed  and  in  which 
sky-piercing  pinnacles  are  surrounded  by  high-speed  motorways  destined 
to  carry  one  or  two  people  by  private  automobile  direct  from  home  to 
desk.  The  spectacular  nature  of  these  proposals  has  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  American  ingenuity  can  overcome  the  many  financial  and 
economic  obstacles  surrounding  such  a  major  reconstruction  project. 
To  those  who  have  soberly  considered  the  problems  of  urban  develop- 
ment, these  schemes  have  no  appeal. 

What  we  must  deal  with  in  urban  communities  is  the  movement  of 
people,  not  vehicles.  Therefore,  the  transportation  layout  of  the  city  and 
its  relationship  to  the  city  plan  must  be  considered  first  in  terms  of  the 
people  that  are  to  be  transported,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  this  transportation  is  to  be  provided. 

Let  us  look  at  these  facts.  An  elevated  highway  carrying  its  maxi- 
mum load  of  1500  passenger  automobiles  per  hour  with  an  average  of 
1%  passengers  per  vehicle,  moves  2500  people  per  hour.  A  bus  line 
on  a  surface  street  can  carry  7200  seated  passengers  at  maximum  capac- 
ity; and  a  street  car  line,  9000  passengers  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  use  being  2.8  to  1  in  the  case  of  the  bus  and  3.6  to  1 
in  the  case  of  the  street  car.  In  other  words,  it  would  take  between  three 
and  three  and  one-half  lanes  of  elevated  highway  construction  to  dupli- 
cate the  service  that  can  be  furnished  on  surface  streets  by  public  trans- 
portation at  a  loading  standard  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
everyone. 

But,  even  though  money  could  be  found  to  provide  in  private  auto- 
mobiles on  high-speed  express  highways  the  transportation  now  fur- 
nished by  local  transit,  there  comes  up  the  bogey  man  of  all  transporta- 
tion: terminal  facilities.  We  cannot  continue,  after  the  war,  to  make 
garages  of  our  public  streets.  All  informed  thinking  on  the  subject 
points  toward  the  urgent  necessity,  in  urban  centers,  of  providing  off- 
street  storage  facilities  for  passenger  automobiles  in  lots  or  parking 
garages.  If,  then,  express  highways  are  to  be  built  to  encourage  broader 
use  of  passenger  automobiles  from  outlying  to  congested  areas,  termi- 
nal facilities  for  their  accommodation  are  necessary.  And  yet  the 
amount  of  space  required  to  store  a  passenger  car  in  the  most  modern 
garage  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  space  required  in 
the  office  by  the  workers  it  transports.  Thus,  in  the  completely  motor- 
ized city,  building  bulk  must  be  doubled  to  handle  only  the  employed 
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population  and  then  built  beyond  that  to  some  indeterminate  extent  to 
handle  the  vehicles  of  those  who  come  to  the  district  to  shop  and  trans- 
act other  business. 

I  am  not  advocating  here  that  the  post-war  city  should  be  made  re- 
liant wholly  upon  public  transportation  at  the  same  time  I  am  urging 
that  the  post-war  city  should  not  be  made  reliant  wholly  upon  private 
vehicles.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  toward  is  the  fact  that,  just  as  in 
the  present  period  of  the  war,  the  city  plan  of  the  future  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  public  and  private  transportation  have  distinctly 
essential  roles  in  the  transportation  plan.  Subordinating  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  either  will  not  result  in  a  proper  system  of  community 
travel. 

In  the  centralized  areas  major  reliance  must  be  upon  public  trans- 
portation; in  the  suburban  and  rural  areas  public  transportation  becomes 
less  economic  and  the  passenger  automobile  becomes  more  economic. 
A  proper  weighing  of  the  economies  of  each  type  of  transportation  is  es- 
sential to  the  intelligent  planning  of  the  cities  of  the  future. 

It  is,  then,  the  function  of  the  city  planner,  thinking  now  of  the  post- 
war period,  to  consider  and  plan  for  a  transportation  pattern  of  the  city 
in  which  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  inherent  economies  in  both 
types  of  vehicle,  providing  facilities  for  the  free  flow  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles to  and  from  those  areas  where  transportation  in  that  form  is 
more  economic,  and,  of  equal  importance,  considering  public  transporta- 
tion as  an  intimate  part  of  the  city  pattern,  and  its  component  indus- 
trial, business  and  residence  areas. 
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How  War  Housing  Problems  Affect  Our 

Cities 

FRED  W.  FISCH 

Director,  Bureau  of  Traffic  and  City  Planning 
Schenectady,  New  Yor^ 

During  the  past  week,  the  President  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
another  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  war  housing,  declaring  such  an 
expenditure  to  be  essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  one  million,  one 
hundred  thousand  war  workers  migrating  to  war  centers  throughout  the 
country  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  President's  request  is  an 
indication  that  the  war  housing  problem  which  confronts  most  of  our 
industrial  cities  may  be  expected  to  continue,  possibly  become  more  ag- 
gravated, and  in  some  instances  take  on  a  different  aspect,  depending 
upon  the  percentage  of  anticipated  migrants  who  will  move  alone  as 
compared  to  those  who  will  move  as  a  family  unit.  Another  phase 
which  enters  this  problem  comes  about  through  the  program  for  further 
induction  of  men  into  the  Armed  Forces,  which  may  mean  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  migratory  workers  may  be  women. 

The  extent  of  the  war  housing  problem  in  our  cities  varies,  of  course, 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  a 
few  basic  underlying  factors  regarding  employment.  In  general,  in  war 
centers  local  industry  absorbed  the  labor  market  which  existed  in  the 
immediate  area,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  female  worker  who 
could  be  trained  for  certain  types  of  work.  When  this  situation  came 
about,  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  labor  from  sources  outside  the  imme- 
diate area,  which  brought  on  the  problems  of  housing  and  transporta- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  each  of  these  problems  varies  with  the  proportionate 
amount  of  labor  that  was  available  from  within  and  without  the  com- 
muting area.  In  many  war  centers,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  industry  itself  and  others  have 
made  approximations  of  the  extent  to  which  the  outside  labor  sources 
would  have  to  be  tapped.  If  the  figures  obtained  held  for  the  duration, 
the  determination  of  the  housing  and  transportation  needs  might  have 
been  relatively  simple.  Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing people  migrating  to  the  community  would  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend the  quality,  quantity  and  type  of  structures  that  should  be  pro- 
vided, over  and  above  existing  facilities.  Transportation  officials  could 
have  set  up  a  program  for  the  continuance  of  adequate  transportation 
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from  points  located  within  commuting  distance,  which  would  permit  the 
new  workers  to  maintain  their  original  places  of  residence. 

However,  there  were  factors  that  caused  the  employment  situation  to 
change  almost  daily.  Included  among  such  factors  were  the  drafting  of 
non-deferables,  voluntary  enlistments,  permissible  changes  in  essential 
occupations  or  similar  acceptable  reasons.  Some  of  these  shifts  in  occu- 
pation have  of  course  produced  housing  vacancies,  but  these  were  imme- 
diately absorbed  so  that  the  vacancy  ratio  in  the  industrial  centers 
became  practically  zero.  The  few  available  vacant  dwelling  units  which 
existed  fell  predominately  into  two  classifications:  the  lowest  grade  of 
substandard  unit  which  probably  should  have  been  demolished  years 
ago,  or  the  extremely  large  high  rental  unit  which  has  been  a  drug  on 
the  market  for  years. 

War-time  restrictions  on  the  use  of  building  materials  have,  of  course, 
curtailed  the  construction  of  new  building  units.  However,  even  before 
the  federal  restrictions  of  the  use  of  materials  were  promulgated,  com- 
munities in  general  were  cautious  about  extensive  building  for  migrant 
workers.  Small  builders,  principally  interested  in  the  construction  of 
homes  for  sale,  were  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  frozen  assets  if 
the  emergency  should  suddenly  be  terminated.  Civic  leaders  in  some 
instances  experienced  fear  of  the  spectre  of  ghost  cities  after  the  war, 
when  excess  housing  might  cause  rents  and  values  to  spiral  downward 
and  possibly  imperil  the  municipal  financial  structure. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  such  concern  about  the  future  of  our  com- 
munities if  careful  studies  of  employment,  transportation  and  housing 
needs  are  made  and  a  balanced  program  for  meeting  the  problem 
adopted.  Such  research  could  be  readily  carried  out  with  the  proper  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  the  interests  involved. 

Where  this  problem  has  been  studied  and  progress  made  in  its  solu- 
tion, the  first  basic  approach  was  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  labor 
needs  and  source  of  supply.  Industry  furnished  figures  as  to  its  antici- 
pated growth  and  projected  its  monthly  labor  requirements.  The  prob- 
able source  of  new  employees,  whether  local,  within  the  commuting 
area,  or  outside  the  commuting  area,  was  the  subject  of  much  study  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and  other  agencies.  The  reports  of  these  organizations  were  avail- 
able to  the  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  and  planning  problems. 
Similar  data  on  labor  turnover  and  the  areas  from  which  replacements 
could  be  obtained  were  also  available.  All  this  information  permitted 
reasonable  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  net  requirement  for  housing  in 
the  respective  communities,  both  as  to  family  units  and  single  rooms. 

The  second  step  consisted  of  a  survey  of  vacant  dwelling  units  and 
available  rooms  in  the  area  which,  when  related  to  the  study  of  increased 
employment,  provided  a  measure  of  the  additional  housing  facilities 
that  would  be  required. 
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A  third  step  involved  a  study  of  these  housing  requirements  and  how 
they  should  be  met.  Conferences  with  local  builders  determined  the 
amount  of  new  dwelling  construction  that  would  be  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Where  a  local  housing  authority  existed,  programs  for 
permanent  and  temporary  housing  were  suggested  and  adopted  as  a 
whole  or  in  part.  The  permanent  construction  was  properly  based  upon 
a  broad  program  for  community  land  use,  housing  and  post-war  clear- 
ance of  substandard  areas.  As  a  fourth  step,  studies  were  made  of  the 
amount  of  housing  that  could  be  obtained  through  conversion  of  large 
one-  and  two-family  dwellings.  However,  recognizing  that  promiscuous 
multi-family  construction  might  affect  the  whole  planning  and  zoning 
program,  controls  over  conversion  projects  were  legislated,  either  by  the 
establishment  of  conversion  zones  or  by  requiring  the  owner  to  petition 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  which  could  grant  permission  to  convert 
when  specific  conditions  were  met. 

Public  officials  encouraged  the  listing  of  rooms  with  established  room- 
rental  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  shelter  for  the  single  worker.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  influx  of  employees  was  large  due  to  the 
construction  of  federally  operated  war  establishments,  the  government  it- 
self built  permanent  or  temporary  housing  of  both  the  family  unit  and 
dormitory  type,  according  to  the  requirements,  with  the  provision  that 
the  temporary  housing  would  be  demolished  after  the  emergency. 

This  brief  resume  is  illustrative  of  procedures  which  permitted  public 
officials  to  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy,  local  requirements,  provid- 
ing the  proper  information  could  be  obtained. 

Little  has  been  said  here  of  transportation.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  assurance  of  adequate  transportation  within  the 
commuting  area  plays  an  important  part  in  the  overall  housing  problem. 

The  community,  its  public  officials,  and  particularly  the  transporta- 
tion, planning  and  housing  officials  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
job  is  done  adequately  and  speedily.  State  and  federal  agencies  are 
most  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  studies  and  render  aid  in  arriving  at  a 
solution  for  the  problem.  The  method  of  accomplishment  must  be  such 
that  the  interests  of  the  community  are  maintained,  that  a  minimum  of 
additional  post-war  planning  and  housing  problems  are  created  and  that, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  principles  of  sound  city  planning  and  zoning  are 
preserved. 
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The  Post- War  Role  of  the  Planning 
Agency 

HERMAN  E.  OLSON 

Planning  Engineer 
Minneapolis  City  Planning  Commission 

The  heading  of  this  section  of  the  program  this  afternoon  is  "Solving 
the  Problems  Created  by  the  War."  It  is  implied  that  there  will  be  here 
presented  a  statement  of  some  of  these  problems  of  cities,  and  what  should 
be  done  about  them. 

I  am  here  because  I  too  am  interested  as  a  planner  in  these  problems, 
and  I  feel  the  need  for  all  possible  information  bearing  upon  post-war 
solutions  of  the  growing  problems  of  cities.  I  am  convinced  that  plan- 
ning organizations,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  activities  and  objec- 
tives, have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  toward  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  in  considering  these  problems  and  working  out  proposed  solu- 
tions. I  also  believe  that  this  responsibility  is  only  a  measure  of  the 
large  opportunity  that  planning  organizations  have,  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  deal  with  these  problems  care- 
fully and  objectively,  and  to  suggest  practical  programs  for  meeting  and 
solving  these  growing  problems. 

"Solving  the  problems  created  by  the  war"  requires  a  starting  point 
somewhere.  Every  interested  individual  will  base  his  ideas  about  where 
to  begin  on  his  own  experiences,  interests,  and  judgment.  The  same 
holds  true  for  groups  of  individuals  with  like  interests.  This  situation 
is  made  evident  by  the  great  number  of  programs,  now  under  way  and 
being  publicly  presented,  representing  diverse  interests — social,  economic, 
and  governmental. 

A  great  many  of  these  programs  are  being  conducted  by  national  and 
by  international  organizations.  The  great  national  institutions  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  government  naturally  have  the  most  effective  means 
of  access  to  press  and  radio,  and  as  a  result  the  public  hears  a  great 
deal  at  the  present  time  of  their  point  of  view.  One  result  is  that  the 
points  of  view  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  those  in  local  areas,  such 
as  the  cities,  towns,  or  regions  in  which  we  have  an  interest,  are  not 
heard,  to  any  great  extent,  above  the  rising  volume  of  present  discussion. 
Furthermore,  war  is  a  condition  different  from  all  normal  experience. 
The  prosecution  of  the  war  requires  the  subordination  of  every  ordinary 
peacetime  activity  to  the  necessities  of  the  war.  This  is  accepted  by  all 
as  a  requirement  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  in  the 
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period  of  the  war,  it  is  largely  local  activity  which  is  contracted  and 
subdued,  and  national  activity  which  is  expanded  and  becomes  domi- 
nant. What  we  should  remember  is  that  this,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  dis- 
locations created  by  the  war. 

We  need  to  remember  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  continue  these 
conditions  into  the  programs  designed  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  peace 
in  the  post-war  period,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  insofar  as  domestic 
problems  are  concerned  many  of  these  problems  and  their  impact  on  so- 
ciety will  be  in  the  local  areas. 

The  subordination  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  to  the  war  effort 
is  the  main  problem  created  by  the  war  which  post-war  programs  should 
be  designed  to  solve. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  hazards  of  the  war  is  the  tendency  created 
to  place  emphasis  upon  general  solutions,  organized  along  national  or 
international  lines,  subordinating  the  innumerable  interests  of  people 
everywhere  that  have  been  submerged  during  the  war  period. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  men  and  women  drawn  into  the  war 
effort  are  from  thousands  of  local  areas — city,  village,  town,  or  farm. 
Whether  in  direct  military  service  or  engaged  in  the  production  of  war 
materials,  these  people  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  will  desire  to  return 
to  their  normal  occupations  in  their  home  areas.  They  will  expect  that 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  will  be  guaranteed.  In  many  ways  promises 
have  been  made  that  the  opportunity  to  return  will  be  open.  These 
promises  must  be  kept. 

This  fact  should  remind  us  that  a  great  part  of  the  practical  problems 
in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  will  develop  in  local  areas.  As  much 
as  there  is  a  need  for  study  of  national  and  international  phases  of  the 
post-war  problem,  there  is  even  greater  need  for  preparation  to  meet 
problems  in  the  local  areas.  These  local  problems  will  be  the  first  to 
arise  within  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  unless  they  are  met  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  it  is  doubtful  that  solutions  of  national  or  international  prob- 
lems will  proceed  successfuly. 

Public  opinion  is  a  product  of  the  thinking  of  people  in  the  local 
areas.  As  their  interests  are  affected,  so  will  their  thoughts  and  desires 
develop.  When  we  say  that  the  great  majority  of  people  now  engaged 
in  the  war  effort  are  planning  to  return  to  their  normal  activities  in 
their  home  areas,  we  mean  that  they  expect  to  return  to  their  jobs  or 
opportunities  to  have  jobs,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  normal  existence. 
How  are  these  jobs  to  be  provided  for  the  returning  service  men,  and 
for  the  industrial  workers  now  producing  the  tools  of  war  in  the  fac- 
tories of  this  country?  Should  the  emphasis  then  be  on  public  works  as 
a  means  of  providing  jobs  in  the  post-war  period?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  important.  Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  public  works 
programs  in  a  great  many  plans  which  are  now  being  made  for  the  post- 
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war  period.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment at  various  levels. 

The  War  Production  Board,  controlling  all  economic  activity  in  this 
country,  advises  that,  for  this  year,  1943,  70  per  cent  of  all  activity  will  be 
devoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war  effort.  In  round  figures,  90 
billion  dollars  is  the  measure  of  the  productive  effort  devoted  to  the  war. 
It  is  also  a  measure  of  the  volume  of  productivity  which  must  be  con- 
verted to  a  peacetime  basis.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  volume  of  jobs  which 
must  be  found  when  we  return  the  working  population  of  the  country 
to  a  peacetime  basis. 

No  one  knows  what  the  rate  of  transition  will  be  from  war  to  peace, 
or  the  number  of  days,  months,  or  years  over  which  the  period  of  transi- 
tion in  its  main  phases  will  run.  In  some  respects,  there  is  evidence  that 
this  period  of  transition  has  already  begun.  The  construction  of  war 
plants,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  finished. 

Under  the  most  optimistic  estimates,  only  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
number  of  jobs  needed  will  come  from  public  works.  During  the  so- 
called  depression,  which  had  not  been  liquidated  when  this  war  began, 
this  country  and  all  the  local  communities  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  through  public  works  pro- 
grams. Based  on  that  experience,  we  must  recognize  now  that  finding 
jobs  for  all  those  that  will  need  jobs,  as  the  war  winds  to  an  end,  will 
involve  greater  numbers  than  at  the  worst  of  the  depression.  For  the 
greater  part,  these  jobs  will  be  found  only  in  the  reconversion  of  indus- 
try to  normal  peacetime  production. 

The  big  job  in  every  community  will  be  to  hasten  the  return  of  in- 
dustry and  business  to  normal  peacetime  activity  to  meet  on  a  practical 
basis  the  job  problems  of  the  post-war  period.  Unemployment  will  be 
the  main  economic  problem  then  as  always.  We  must  recognize  that 
fact,  and  take  a  broad  view  of  our  responsibilties  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  programs  for  post-war  solutions.  Only  by  effective  programs  of 
collaboration  between  all  the  agencies  of  the  city,  including  business,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  government,  will  we  be  able  to  begin  to  meet  these 
problems. 

The  danger  of  over  emphasis  on  public  works  is  that,  in  the  event  of 
distress  due  to  delays  in  recognizing  the  main  problem  or  failure  to  act 
to  meet  this  problem,  the  blame  will  fall  on  public  agencies,  who  are 
largely  the  advocates  of  public  construction  programs  for  anticipated 
unemployment  relief.  We  will  need  all  the  work  projects  that  we  can 
sensibly  support  as  necessary  to  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  our 
communities.  But  in  all,  these  work  projects  can  act  only  to  ease  the 
transition  back  to  the  usual  industrial  production  of  peacetime  goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  shall  accomplish  great  good  if  we  now  set  about  to 
do  our  best  to  collaborate  with  and  assist  industry  and  business  to  achieve 
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the  earliest  possible  mobilization  of  their  activities  and  facilities  for  peace- 
time employment.  In  these  processes,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  use  the 
research  facilities  of  planning  or  the  adequate  extension  of  these  research 
facilities  to  bring  out  suggestions  leading  to  the  further  extension  of 
business  and  industrial  opportunity  in  our  communities,  with  consequent 
further  opportunity  for  industrial  and  business  employment,  we  would 
contribute  much  further  good  to  such  post-war  programs  for  the  solution 
of  pending  unemployment  problems. 

As  scientists  in  the  field  of  community  planning,  we  now  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  communities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  physical  facilities,  to  provide  improved  social  and  economic 
conditions  for  the  people  of  these  communities,  rests  upon  the  increased 
productivity  of  these  communities.  With  increased  productivity,  greater 
general  efficiency  of  production,  there  can  be  established  the  earnings 
and  the  surplus  which  will  make  the  improvement  of  our  communi- 
ties possible. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  task  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  post- 
war period  is  not  a  work  that  can  be  carried  out  by  only  a  few  of  the 
agencies  of  this  country  or  of  any  community.  Business  and  industry, 
civic  agencies  and  government,  and  the  public  at  large  are  all  involved, 
and  their  cooperative  action  is  required.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  stratify  the  work  of  the  various  organizations  which  are 
considering  post-war  solutions.  Business  and  industrial  groups  are  tak- 
ing upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  working  out  programs  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  The  same  can  be  said  of  government,  of  labor, 
and  of  other  agencies.  This  tendency  is  not  good,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  particularly  of  the  people  at  large 
who,  in  the  last  analysis,  will  bear  the  burdens. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  coordination  of  these  various  programs. 
There  is  much  experience  and  knowledge  in  every  field  that  must  be 
used  if  the  problems  of  the  post-war  period  are  to  be  effectively  solved. 
Business,  industry,  and  labor  have  a  right  to  say  to  government,  "These 
are  our  problems;  in  this  detail,  and  from  our  experience,  this  is  what 
we  plan  to  do."  But  government,  including  the  planners,  has  an  equal 
right  to  say  to  business,  industry,  and  labor,  "This,  from  our  experience 
needs  doing,  and  this  is  what  we  plan  to  do."  It  should  be  evident  to 
all  these  parties  that  only  by  effective  collaboration  will  any  of  these 
things  be  done  economically  and  to  advantage. 

The  planning  agencies,  in  their  general  interest  in  the  effective  solu- 
tion of  all  the  problems  of  the  post-war  period,  should  take  some  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  the  kind  of  community  collaboration  and  organi- 
zation that  can  most  successfully  cope  with  the  huge  job  which  lies 
before  all  our  communities.  The  practical  work  that  the  planning  agen- 
cies can  do,  in  cooperation  with  business,  industry,  and  labor,  in  detail- 
ing the  particular  problems  of  the  community,  should  assist  in  establish- 
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ing  support  for  such  public  work  projects  as  can  be  justified  and  carried 
out.  Once  through  such  general  programs  of  collaboration  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  community  is  restored  and  general  employment  established, 
many  of  the  objectives  of  planning  designed  to  improve  the  social  and 
physical  status  of  our  communities  will  be  within  our  reach. 


REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

ROBERT  A.  LARRABEE 

Executive  Director 
Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 

Mr.  Cookingham  provided  the  foundation  for  the  discussion  on 
solving  the  problems  created  by  the  war  in  his  paper  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fect of  War  Upon  Our  Cities."  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Ernest  M.  Fisher  said  that  he  knew  of  no  financial  problems  that  have 
been  created  by  the  war  but  rather  that  the  war  has  accentuated  the 
financial  problems  we  already  had  with  us.  Revenues  are  largely  si- 
phoned off  by  the  federal  government,  and  there  has  been  little  expan- 
sion of  the  tax  base  for  state  and  local  governments.  The  result  is  that 
real  estate  taxation  has  reached  the  point  of  confiscation. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  that  he  had  no  solution  to  these  problems  but  pointed 
out  several  things  which  had  to  be  done.  First,  he  proposed  that  some 
solution  had  to  be  found  for  the  problem  of  overlapping  tax  jurisdiction. 

"It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  political  boundaries  of  the  city  have  no 
economic  significance.  We  have  all  recognized  that.  But  we  have  not 
recognized  that  the  physical  machinery  of  local  government  has  not 
adapted  to  this  decentralization  of  economic  functions,  and  that  the  tax 
burden  within  the  taxing  jurisdiction  has  become  intolerable.  Those 
areas  that  are  frequently  demarcated  by  the  local  political  boundary  can- 
not bear  the  burden  which  is  imposed  upon  them  to  finance  the  func- 
tions that  have  been  distributed  over  a  much  wider  area  than  that 
represented  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  authority." 

Secondly,  he  proposed  some  study  of  the  tax  revenues  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  "I  refer  specifically  to  the  levying  of  taxes  from 
income  or  capital.  If  they  are  put  to  local  use,  we  have  the  alternative 
of  levying  them  locally  or  of  obtaining  revenue  from  them  from  the 
federal  government  and  redistributing  them  both  state-wide  and  locally. 
On  which  of  these  plans  of  collection  and  distribution  is  the  more  de- 
sirable, I  express  no  opinion."  The  fact  that  certain  communities  look 
upon  federal  grants  as  gifts  is  erroneous.  These  funds  must,  in  the  final 
analysis,  be  paid  for  locally.  If  we  spend  federal  revenue  funds,  we 
should  look  upon  that  expenditure  with  the  same  discretion  as  we  look 
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upon  the  spending  of  funds  raised  locally,  for  in  the  end  we  cannot  as 
local  communities  spend  more  federal  funds  than  we  put  into  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  problem  is  one  of  how  much  revenue  should  be 
raised  and  spent  and  then  to  keep  those  funds  in  proportion  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  local  community  to  pay. 

Mr.  Abel  Wolman  expressed  the  fear  that  people  were  employing  the 
ostrich  technique  in  attempting  to  solve  their  problems.  We  don't  see, 
for  example,  the  widespread  race  problem  in  our  metropolitan  areas  al- 
though we  talk  freely  of  the  international  implications  of  the  present 
war.  We  talk  of  states'  rights  and  request  federal  funds  to  secure  them. 

Mr.  Alex.  Linn  Trout  made  the  observation  that  the  power  to  tax  is 
not  only  the  power  to  destroy,  but  is  also  the  power  to  employ.  He 
asked  which  tax  seemed  to  stand  up  best  in  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Wolman  answered  the  question  by  stating  that  the  property  tax 
had  a  record  superior  to  any  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Bodd  commented  on  the  fact  that  many  people  were  concerned 
about  the  disappearance  of  industry  from  New  York  City.  He  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  still  more  industry  to  leave.  Less  industry 
will  result  in  a  smaller  population  and  will  also  serve  to  make  the  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Rodgers  expressed  the  opinion  that  New  York  could 
handle  a  third  more  people  by  using  the  vacant  land  in  the  city  and  by 
distributing  the  people  and  businesses  properly.  He  added,  however, 
that  no  more  people  should  live  in  the  city  until  provision  has  been  made 
to  care  for  them  decently.  He  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  New  York, 
like  many  other  cities,  lacks  an  adequate  tax  base  and  cited  the  cases  of 
the  cigarette  and  utility  taxes  which  were  levied  by  the  city  and  then 
taken  by  the  state. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Beckett  asked  Mr.  Wolman  how  he  answered  the  critics  in 
Maryland  who  point  out  that  peacetime  construction  will  only  increase 
a  debt  which  is  already  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  Wolman  replied  that  he  was  unsuccessfully  trying  to  convince 
these  critics  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  lay  money  aside  now  when  peo- 
ple were  best  able  to  pay  taxes  with  the  objective  of  undertaking  a  public 
works  program  after  the  war.  He  was  not  successful,  however,  because 
it  is  good  politics  to  reduce  taxes.  He  also  stated  that  cities  and  counties 
could  have  reasonably  large  sums  of  money  on  hand  after  the  war  by 
laying  them  aside  now. 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker  said  that  cities  fail  to  provide  reserves 
because  of  legal  barriers.  Cities  can,  however,  improve  their  financial 
status  by  reducing  debt  burdens  and  by  establishing  financial  integrity  so 
as  to  be  in  a  position  to  finance  post-war  projects. 


Proposals  for  Regional  Councils  in 
Metropolitan  Areas* 

REGIONAL  COUNCIL  CONTEST  AWARDS 

In  announcing  the  results  of  the  contest,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Judges  made  the  following  statement: 

This  competition  for  the  best  proposal  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  a 
regional  council  in  a  metropolitan  area  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a  donor 
(who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous)  representing  a  St.  Louis  regional  fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  was  to  develop  practical  suggestions  for  bringing 
about  effective  cooperation  between  large  cities  and  their  surrounding  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  rational  plans  for  future  development. 
The  announcement  of  the  contest  suggested  that  the  regional  council  as  proposed, 
be  so  set  up  as  to  give  consideration  not  merely  to  regional  area  planning  as  that 
term  has  been  generally  understood,  but  also  to  existing  and  potential  industrial, 
commercial,  transportation,  recreational,  and  other  human  factors,  and  to  problems 
of  taxation  and  cooperative  inter-governmental  relationships  affecting  the  well-being 
and  program  of  the  whole  area. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  regional  council  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  recognized  leaders  in  various  fields  of  enterprise  and  civic 
interest  throughout  the  area — men  and  women  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  time 
and  talent  as  councillors  to  the  comprehensive  development  of  the  metropolitan 
region. 

Of  the  eighteen  contestants,  none  received  a  majority  vote  for  first  place,  but 
four  of  the  entries  seemed  to  rank  ahead  of  the  other  fourteen.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  $500  prize  money  into  a  prize  of  $200  and  three  second 
prizes  of  $100  each.  Abstracts  of  the  four  prize-winning  proposals  follow.  The 
ultimate  answer — if  there  be  an  ultimate  answer — to  the  problem  of  regional  organi- 
zation for  planning  may  be  found  in  a  combination  of  some  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  all  four  of  these  schemes. 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER 
HARVEY  F.  PINNEY 

For  the  background  of  this  plan,  it  is  assumed  that  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  with  its  separation  of  powers  will  continue,  as 
will  also  the  three  levels  of  government:  federal,  state,  and  local.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  the  federal  government  will  exercise  propor- 
tionately more  influence  over  local  government  after  the  war  than  before, 
that  the  grant-in-aid  system  will  expand,  that  the  movement  for  sim- 
plification and  consolidation  of  local  government  will  grow,  and  that 


*  The  complete  manuscripts  of  the  four  prize-winning  proposals  have  been  published 
separately  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.    (Price  $1.00.) 
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there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  use  of  ad  hoc  governmental  agencies. 
In  addition,  governmental  taxing,  spending,  and  credit  activities  will 
play  a  much  larger  role  in  our  economy,  technological  changes  will 
change  the  landscape  and  progressively  revolutionize  materials  and  proc- 
esses, public  health  will  enter  a  new  era,  leisure  time  will  present  a  tre- 
mendous social  opportunity,  and  numerous  other  post-war  developments 
will  affect  and  be  affected  by  intelligent  planning. 
Essentially  the  plan  provides: 

1.  A  basic  agreement  among  the  federal,  state,  and  central  city  gov- 
ernments (with  as  general  approval  as  can  be  obtained)  constituting  the 
Regional  Council  and  defining  its  powers  over  the  initiation,  develop- 
ment, review,  approval  and  administration  of  projects  committed  to  its 
jurisdiction  within  the  region.    It  is  suggested  that  the  focal  power  be 
that  of  review  and  approval  or  disapproval,  with  explicitly  stated  opin- 
ions, of  plans  and  projects  initiated  by  itself  or  by  other  agencies  oper- 
ating in  the  region. 

2.  The  Council  to  be  made  up  of  three  representatives  for  the  federal 
government  (a  planner,  an  economist,  an  engineer),  three  for  the  state 
government  (a  planner,  a  local  government  expert,  an  engineer),  and 
three  for  the  central  city  (an  economist,  a  health  expert,  and  a  housing 
expert) ;  representation  to  be  modified  where  two  or  more  states  or  major 
cities  are  involved;  the  Council  members  "to  be  persons  of  statesmanlike 
character,  mature  in  judgment,  experienced  in  public  life,  progressive  in 
outlook,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  of  planning  and 
with  the  basic  methods  essential  to  successful  planning";  nomination  by 
official  planning  agencies  of  the  government  represented,  or  by  profes- 
sional associations;  appointment  in  regular  established  manner  for  such 
governments;  and  where  feasible,  operated  on  a  full  time  paid  basis. 

3.  The  Council  to  have  a  secretariat  to  serve  as  a  staff  for  research, 
planning,  and  technical  consultation,  to  be  organized  generally   into 
three  sections  performing  appropriate  functions:  (a)  economic  analysis, 
(b)  engineering  analysis,  and  (c)  administrative  analysis;  the  secretariat 
to  maintain  a  library  and  other  essential  planning  facilities  and  to  serve 
the  Council  in  the  development  of  plans  and  projects  and  in  the  techni- 
cal appraisal  of  plans  and  projects  proposed  by  other  agencies. 

The  secretariat  is  essential  to  providing  a  highly  skilled  professional 
body  with  a  definite  responsibility  to  think  continuously  in  regional 
terms,  to  build  up  an  adequate  factual  basis  for  appraising  proposals  of 
interest  to  the  region,  and  to  supply  the  Council  with  impartial  techni- 
cal advice  on  controversial  matters  brought  before  it  for  decision. 

4.  The  use  of  advisory  bodies  and  ad  hoc  committees  for  developing 
particular  sets  of  data,  for  discovering  and  analyzing  community  needs 
and  opinions,  and  for  appraising  technical  aspects  of  proposed  plans  and 
projects;  the  secretariat  to  have  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  each 
such  advisory  body  or  committee  is  properly  organized,  has  a  clear  ob- 
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j active  for  its  work,  meets  regularly  and  keeps  records,  reviews  its  work 
and  makes  recommendations,  and  is  properly  serviced  for  its  secretarial 
needs. 

5.  A  set  of  specific  steps  for  initiating  a  movement  in  any  particular 
region  to  set  up  such  a  Council. 

In  application,  the  plan  should  make  use  of  the  library  and  research 
facilities  of  the  region,  its  power  to  finance  economic  and  social  improve- 
ments, its  cosmopolitan  political  resources,  its  already  existing  tremen- 
dous capital  investments,  and  its  social  energy  and  occupational  and  pro- 
fessional skills. 

SECOND  PRIZE  WINNERS 

I 
O'BRIEN  BOLDT 

The  proposal  for  a  Regional  Council  here  presented  contains  many 
specific  details  of  organization,  administration,  and  procedure.  Their 
importance,  however,  is  not  in  their  exact  form,  but  in  their  suitability 
as  implements  to  the  essential  principles  which  underlie  this  proposal. 

Reduced  to  simplest  form,  these  principles  are: 

1.  That  such  an  agency  must  come  to  grips  with  the  toughest  and 
most  controversial  questions  which  today  confront  metropolitan  people 
and  city  administrations,  rather  than  confine  itself  to  technical  problems 
only. 

2.  That  it  must  rely  for  strength  and  effectiveness  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  or  organization  and  the  widest  participation  in  its  activities 
which  can  possibly  be  achieved;  for  if  it  seeks  to  be  a  small  group  of 
wise  men,  bestowing  perfect  plans  upon  the  populace,  it  will  soon  die 
without  ever  having  been  very  much  alive. 

It  is  with  the  means  of  achieving  a  democratic  form  of  organization 
that  this  plan  is  primarily  concerned.  The  initiation  must  come  from  a 
group  of  citizens  who  perceive  the  problem  and  the  need.  This  pro- 
posal envisions  an  intense  recruiting  campaign  to  enlist  the  support  of 
those  having  the  actual  powers  of  decision  in  the  metropolis — leaders 
from  government,  enterprise,  and  labor.  And  it  is  important  that  the 
participation  of  these  leaders  should  spring  from  a  strong  desire  of  their 
supporters  that  they  render  this  service.  This  campaign,  which  is  out- 
lined in  some  detail,  is  expected  to  culminate  in  a  convention  which  shall 
form  itself  into  a  Regional  Council. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Council,  which  will  only  meet  annually,  dele- 
gate its  powers  to  committees  elected  from  its  own  membership.  The 
three  main  groups  represented — government,  enterprise,  labor,  and  in 
some  cases  some  of  the  secondary  groups — would  separately  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  these  committees.  A  committee  is  suggested  for  each  of 
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the  problems  confronting  the  metropolis.  Each  committee  would  an- 
nually submit  a  program  for  its  activity.  The  central  point  is  commit- 
tee concentration  on  securing  action,  getting  full  mechanical  and  pub- 
licity help  from  the  central  agency,  and  getting  local  contact  and  the 
public  ear  through  district  Council  activity,  in  driving  home  its  program. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Annual  Council,  again  by  groups,  elect  repre- 
sentatives from  those  elected  to  committees  to  an  Executive  Board,  which 
might  range  from  3  to  9  men.  The  Executive  Board  would  be  respon- 
sible for  general  coordination,  for  the  further  development  of  general 
policy  along  a  line  indicated  by  the  Annual  Council,  and  for  control  of 
the  central  agency.  The  Executive  Board,  together  with  the  committee 
chairmen  would  form  the  committee  responsible  for  a  detailed  annual 
program  of  action. 

The  central  agency,  directly  responsible  to  the  Executive  Board,  would 
perform  all  the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  would  include:  (a)  An  Office  Manager,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  a  pool  of  clerical  workers  and  the  finances  of  the  organization, 
(b)  An  Information  Director,  responsible  for  a  complete  library  and  in- 
dex on  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  problems  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, (c)  A  Production  Director,  responsible  for  the  "technical"  out- 
put of  the  central  agency,  but  his  function  as  conceived  in  this  proposal 
would  be  in  some  ways  unique — to  effect  the  merging  of  the  "technical" 
and  the  generally  understandable,  to  breathe  new  life  and  fire  into  the 
painstaking  "survey  and  plan  for  improvement"  which  tends  to  stiffen 
with  technical  details,  (d)  A  Public  Relations  Director,  responsible  not 
only  for  newspaper  and  magazine  presentation  of  the  Council's  activi- 
ties and  aims,  but  for  expediting  and  stimulating  the  work  of  Commit- 
tees and  District  Councils  in  enlisting  public  participation.  As  the  link 
between  the  Council's  agencies  and  other  organizations,  he  would  also 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  current  running  through  those  links. 

Rounding  out  the  structure  of  the  Council,  the  formation  of  District 
Councils  is  proposed.  Such  District  Councils  are  conceived  as  the  cen- 
ters of  widespread  participation  of  citizens  and  local  organizations  in 
the  work  of  the  Annual  Council.  They  would  have  committees  charged 
with  the  organization  of  district  drives,  campaigns,  community  educa- 
tional programs,  and  the  responsibility  for  continually  stimulating  local 
planning  activity. 

Underlying  this  whole  proposal  has  been  an  effort  to  conceive  a 
machinery  for  metropolitan  coordination  and  cooperation,  which  would 
ultimately  avert  the  danger  of  the  Council's  growing  in  upon  itself  and 
fading  from  the  public  consciousness  and  interest.  These  elements 
should  afford  the  basis  of  sustained  vitality: 

1.  Initiation  and  maintenance  upon  a  wide  base  of  representation 
and  participation. 
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2.  The  provision  of  channels  for  the  expression  of  the  views  and 
aims  of  all  groups,  with  the  fertilizing  influence  of  conflicting  views 
committed  to  the  achievement  of  a  common  program. 

3.  The  provision  of  channels  for  the  contribution  of  individuals  by  a 
machinery  which  is  constantly  open  to  new  aspirants  and  which  affords 
useful  participants  wide  contact  and  recognition. 

4.  Education  and  public  activity  programs  designed  to  enlist  inter- 
est and  provide  methods  and  environment  for  development  of  that  in- 
terest into  active  and  creative  contribution,  as  distinguished  from  familiar 
procedures  which  rely  too  heavily  upon  the  passing  down  of  perfected 
ideas  to  an  indifferent  multitude. 

II 
NORMAN  J.  GORDON 

This  plan  attempts  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  changing  Regional 
Council  organization.  First  a  desirable  set-up  of  a  regional  planning  or- 
ganization imbedded  in  a  metropolitan  government  is  described,  an 
organization  which  is  admittedly  theoretical  at  present.  Then,  a  Re- 
gional Council  is  outlined  which  can  be  immediately  organized  within 
the  political  structure  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  A  few  ideas  about  the 
transition  from  the  "first  stage"  to  the  "final  goal"  are  included  as  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  "first  stage"  Regional  Council  is  directed  by  a  Planning  Com- 
mission of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  central 
city  and  surrounding  cities,  with  representation  proportional  to  popula- 
tion. A  chairman  is  elected  by  the  Commission  itself.  They  direct  the 
operation  of  a  planning  staff  headed  by  a  planning  director.  Aiding  the 
Commission  are  two  advisory  councils:  the  Officials'  Advisory  Council, 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  municipalities  in  the  area,  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  chairman  presides  in  meetings  of  both  councils. 

The  staff,  which  engages  in  technical  studies,  is  composed  of  six  divi- 
sions (more  or  less,  depending  on  the  problems  of  the  area).  These 
include  divisions  on  metropolitan  development,  zoning,  public  works 
programming,  redevelopment  and  housing,  public  utilities,  and  govern- 
ment research. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  Regional  Council  should  come  from 
voluntary  contributions,  and  donations  may  be  proportional  to  assessed 
value  or  population.  Although  this  method  of  financing  is  uncertain,  it 
has  its  advantages.  It  stimulates  pride  in  a  common  program  and  avoids 
the  feeling  of  a  large  outside  organization  telling  smaller  municipalities 
what  to  do. 
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This  organization  is  the  expedient  solution  to  the  present  problem. 
For  with  the  tax  structure  and  political  set-up  of  metropolitan  areas  as 
they  are  now,  complete  cooperation  on  all  elements  of  the  plan  cannot 
be  expected.  Of  course  effective  planning  can  be  carried  on  by  this  or- 
ganization. However,  for  the  most  effective  planning  some  form  of 
metropolitan  government  is  necessary.  Just  how  this  government  will 
be  developed  is  speculative  at  present.  The  division  of  government  re- 
search of  the  "first  stage"  organization  should  facilitate  the  development. 

The  "final  goal"  Regional  Council  is  incorporated  in  a  metropolitan 
government  and  would  have  a  slightly  different  organization  from  that 
of  the  "first  stage."  This  "final  goal"  organization  has  a  Planning  Com- 
mission composed  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
legislature  every  two  years,  while  the  remaining  six  are  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive  with  the  confirmation  of  the  legislature.  Policy  of  the 
Commission  is  tempered  by  advice  from  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  between  50  and  100  members  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Planning  Commission.  Sub-committees  are  formed  in  the  Advisory 
Council  to  help  solve  special  problems. 

The  Planning  Director  and  his  staff  work  on  the  programs  deter- 
mined by  the  Planning  Commission.  The  staff  is  divided  into  five  divi- 
sions: metropolitan  development,  zoning,  public  works  programming, 
public  utilities,  and  redevelopment  and  housing. 

The  jurisdictional  area  of  both  the  "first  stage"  and  "final  goal"  or- 
ganizations is  revised  every  ten  years  to  include  the  area  within  five 
miles  of  the  metropolitan  boundaries  defined  by  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus. This  will  enable  the  Council  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  urban 
rural  fringe. 

Ill 

FREDERICK  P.  CLARK 
CHARLES  McKiM  NORTON 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  outgrown  their  central 
political  boundaries.  A  number  of  important  urban  problems,  which 
once  were  city-wide,  have  now  become  region-wide.  Eventually  some 
form  of  metropolitan  government  may  have  to  be  established  in  order 
to  cope  with  this  situation.  Pending  the  time,  however,  when  adequate 
and  workable  representative  government  may  be  evolved  for  any  given 
metropolitan  area,  there  is  need  for  the  existence  of  an  unofficial  regional 
council,  representative  of  the  various  geographical  and  political  sectors  of 
each  metropolitan  area  and  its  commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

The  Regional  Council  should  be  an  agency  through  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  metropolitan  area  come  together  to  analyze  problems 
and  projects  affecting  the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole;  to  develop  and 
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promote  joint  plans  and  programs  for  action  by  proper  public  authorities 
and  private  interests.  Specifically,  the  Council  should  serve  five  pur- 
poses : 

1.  To  gather  and  disseminate  data  bearing  on  the  metropolitan  area's 
economic,  physical  and  social  development,  pointing  out  regional  prob- 
lems requiring  region-wide  action; 

2.  As  the  region's  spokesman,  to  prepare  and  give  concrete  expres- 
sion to  comprehensive  solutions  of  metropolitan  problems; 

3.  To  stimulate  regional  development  to  meet  economic,  physical, 
and  social  needs  without  limitation  by  political  boundaries; 

4.  To  promote  united  action  by  different  agencies  of  government  in 
the  solution  of  specific  regional  problems; 

5.  To  promote  neighborhood  and  community  planning  throughout 
the  metropolitan  region. 

In  order  to  gain  national  recognition  of  the  need  of  war  and  post-war 
metropolitan  planning  and  to  fix  attention  on  it,  we  suggest  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  make  a  declaration  of  the  need  of  regional 
councils  for  metropolitan  areas  which  contain  a  population  of,  say,  500,- 
000  or  more.  The  President  should  urge  the  governors  of  the  states  in 
which  the  centers  of  the  largest  metropolitan  districts  are  located  to  rec- 
ognize and  support  regional  councils,  and,  if  necessary,  to  stimulate 
their  organization. 

The  Council  itself  can  best  be  organized  by  a  group  of  leading  citi- 
zens from  the  central  city  and  suburban  county  or  counties  which  make 
up  the  metropolitan  area.  Such  a  group  of  citizens  should  form  a  mem- 
bership association  known  as  the Regional  Council,  or  some  similar 

name  suitable  to  local  conditions. 

Membership  should  be  open  to  any  individual,  government  agency, 
or  private  organization  sufficiently  interested  to  pay  dues.  Dues  should 
be  nominal  in  amount  to  encourage  widespread  membership. 

By-laws  of  the  Council  should  provide  for  the  number  and  selection 
of  directors  who,  as  a  group,  will  constitute  the  working  unit.  No  single 
plan  of  representation  on  the  board  of  the  Council  can  be  presented,  ap- 
plicable to  all  metropolitan  areas.  Each  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
complexities,  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  details  of  or- 
ganization. The  board  membership,  however,  should  be  related  to  popu- 
lation, political  units,  and  economic  interests.  As  metropolitan  areas 
are  made  up  of  sectors  set  apart  politically,  geographically,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons,  each  sector  should  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
the  Council.  The  incorporators  of  the  Council  will  divide  the  region 
into  these  sectors,  with  the  by-laws  providing  for  amendment  of  sector 
boundaries  as  needed  by  changing  conditions  or  experience.  Representa- 
tion by  sectors,  which  have  already  achieved  substantial  unity  of  inter- 
est, will  reduce  the  size  of  the  board  to  a  workable  number  of  directors. 
In  addition  to  directors  chosen  to  represent  sectors,  a  number  of  directors 
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conversant  with  economic  and  social  interests  should  be  chosen  at  large 
to  supply  types  of  representation  missing  from  the  directors  who  are 
chosen  on  a  sector  basis.  Conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  a 
well-balanced  board. 

In  view  of  the  differences  in  size  and  complexity  of  metropolitan 
areas,  the  exact  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  a  Council  cannot  be 
prescribed.  A  workable  number  would  be  15.  If  for  any  reason  a  larger 
number  should  be  needed,  an  executive  committee  should  be  provided. 
The  board  should  retire  one-third  of  its  members  annually,  with  reelec- 
tion for  successive  terms  permitted. 

Representation  of  official  agencies  can  best  be  had  through  member- 
ship on  technical  committees  organized  on  functional  lines.  Officials 
may  be  selected  for  the  board  of  the  Council,  but  would  serve  for  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  not  as  officials  per  se. 

Representation  from  outlying  areas  within  the  100-mile  radius  can 
best  be  obtained  by  a  single  board  member  from  each  state  or  portion  of 
a  state  involved.  Such  board  members  might  be  chosen  from  directors 
of  neighboring  regional  councils,  thus  providing  liaison  with  adjoining 
metropolitan  areas,  if  any. 

Officers  of  the  Council  would  be  elected  by  the  directors  from  their 
number  and  should  include  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman  for  each  sector 
of  the  region,  a  treasurer,  an  executive-secretary,  and  a  technical  direc- 
tor. The  Council  staff  will  be  determined  by  the  program  and  finances. 

The  content  of  the  program  of  a  regional  council  will  naturally  be 
devised  to  meet  the  specific  needs  and  problems  of  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion which  it  serves.  The  program  should,  however,  be  built  around 
three  elements  of  activity: 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

The  Research  and  Planning  Program  would  be  organized  under  sev- 
eral advisory  committees,  comprised  of  the  most  competent  authorities 
in  the  region.  Council  staff  would  assist  committee  members  who 
would  work  without  compensation,  but  with  expenses  paid  if  finances 
permit.  Important  agencies  to  carry  out  plans  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  research  and  planning  should  be  represented  from 
the  beginning,  so  they  will  have  participation  in  the  work  and  will  feel 
part  ownership  in  the  plans. 

At  least  six  committees  should  be  organized,  as  follows,  with  provi- 
sion of  additional  committees  as  needed  by  the  situation  in  particular 
metropolitan  areas: 

1.  Committee  on  Regional  Economic  Development — Objectives:  (a) 
To  determine  the  facts  relative  to  current  conditions  and  trends  in  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  region,  (b)  To  prepare  plans  and  recom- 
mendations which  can  be  presented  through  the  Council  to  all  concerned 
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for  their  information  and  possible  action  toward:  (1)  making  the  most 
of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  region  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  trade;  and  (2)  overcoming  conditions  and  influences  tending 
to  impede  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  region's  .commerce  and  in- 
dustry, (c)  To  promote  public  interest  in  the  region's  resources  and 
industrial  development  and  in  the  maintenance  of  conditions  which  will 
permit  the  most  prosperous  development  of  the  region's  commerce  and 
industry. 

Subcommittees:  This  committee  should  have  subcommittees  on 
manufacturing,  commerce,  internal  trade,  economic  research,  and  other 
subjects  as  the  need  may  be  in  any  given  metropolitan  area. 

2.  Committee  on  Regional  Transportation  and  Communication — 
Objectives:   (a)  To  determine  the  facts  with  regard  to  conditions  of  re- 
gional transportation  and  communication,  and  primary  needs  for  im- 
provement of  such  facilities,    (b)  To  prepare  plans  for  improvement  of 
the  network  of  regional  travel  routes,  transport  facilities  and  their  termi- 
nals which  can  be  presented  by  the  Council  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
action  resulting  in  (1)  more  expeditious  and  easier  movement  of  per- 
sons and  goods  not  only  to  the  key  central  points  of  the  metropolitan 
area  but  also  between  points  outside  the  central  area;  and  (2)  greater 
economy  of  movement  of  persons  and  goods  to  lower  the  cost  of  living 
and  doing  business  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Subcommittees:  This  committee  should  have  subcommittees  on  pas- 
senger rapid  transit,  freight  transportation,  air  transportation,  highways 
and  parkways,  and  other  subjects  such  as  water  transportation  needed  in 
particular  metropolitan  areas. 

3.  Committee  on  Regional  Problems  of  Taxation — Objectives:     (a) 
To  determine  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  financing  public 
improvements  and  services  used  by  all  or  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area,    (b)  To  prepare  plans  and  programs  for  equitable  taxa- 
tion  to  provide   and   maintain  regionally   used   facilities   and   services, 
(c)  To  study  and  prepare  plans  for  the  elimination  of  overlapping  tax- 
ing jurisdictions,     (d)  To  study  the  relation  of  federal  and  state  taxes 
collected  in  the  metropolitan  area  to  benefits  received,    (e)  To  assist  the 
Council  in  building  up  public  support  and  securing  official  action  on  the 
taxation  policies  and  plans  proposed. 

4.  Committee  on  Inter-governmental  Relationships — Objectives:  (a) 
To  survey  and  present  the  facts  relative  to  local  governmental  services  in 
the  region  which  could  better  be  provided  by  joint  action  of  several  po- 
litical units  or  by  a  new  governmental  authority,  which  would  cover  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  or  sections  of  the  area.     (This  might  apply  to 
water  supply,  sewerage,  port  development  or  similar  functions.)     (b)  To 
study  the  relationships  of  agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  the  met- 
ropolitan area  in  connection  with  the  developments  of  regional  impor- 
tance and  to  promote  the  organization  of  federal  agencies  on  an  area 
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basis  corresponding  to  the  metropolitan  area,  (c)  To  promote,  through 
the  Council,  public  understanding  and  interest  in  simpler,  more  effective 
and  more  economical  forms  of  governmental  organization,  and  official 
action  to  achieve  such  results. 

5.  Committee  on  Regional  Social  Needs — Objectives:    (a)  To  deter- 
mine the  prime  social  needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  way  of  rec- 
reational opportunities,  improved  health   measures,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, hospital  facilities  and  similar  facilities  and  services  which  are 
important  from  a  regional  point  of  view  as  distinct  from  those  things 
which  are  primarily  local  in  extent  and  importance,     (b)   To  prepare 
and  promote,  through  the  Council,  plans  and  programs  to  eliminate  bad 
social  conditions  and  to  provide  positive  improvement  of  the  human  fac- 
tors of  regional  development. 

6.  Committee  on  Regional  Area  Planning — Objectives:    (a)  To  de- 
termine the  facts  with  regard  to  the  physical  development  of  the  metro- 
politan area  as  a  basis  for  improved  use  and  development  of  the  regional 
land  area  in  meeting  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  region's  popu- 
lation, both  present  and  future,    (b)  To  prepare  plans  for  the  regional 
elements  of  development  and,  through  the  Council,  promote  their  adop- 
tion by  the  proper  governmental  planning  authorities,    (c)  In  those  parts 
of  the  metropolitan  area  where  adequate  planning  agencies  do  not  exist, 
to  promote  and  assist  in  their  establishment  and  organization,     (d)  To 
study  the  adequacy  of  legislation  and  local  ordinances  for  control  of 
land  use,  and  to  promote  improved  basic  state  laws  or  local  action  where 
needed,     (e)   To  develop  planning  standards  and  procedures,  and  to 
promote  their  adoption  and  use  by  local  planning  authorities,     (f)  To 
promote  public  acceptance  of  planning  and  aid  in  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  planning  by  official  planning  agencies  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
(g)  To  promote  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  regional  conference  of 
planning  agencies,  for  the  exchange  of  experience  and  increased  coordi- 
nation of  action. 

Subcommittees:  This  committee  might  need  subcommittees  on  plan- 
ning standards,  planning  legislation,  urban  redevelopment  and  housing, 
planning  education,  zoning  and  subdivision  control,  and  similar  phases 
of  urban  planning  as  were  sufficiently  important  in  its  region. 

PROMOTION  OF  ACTION  ON  REGIONAL  COUNCIL  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  advisory  committees  should  assist  the  Regional  Council  with  the 
promotion  of  its  plans  and  recommendations,  both  in  the  direction  of 
public  understanding  and  of  official  action.  In  addition  to  appropriate 
publication  and  dissemination  of  the  plans  and  supporting  information, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  field  staff  of  one  or  more  devoting  time 
to  working  with  officials  and  agencies  involved  in  carrying  out  of  the 
regional  plans  and  programs. 
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The  Regional  Council  should  promote  and  facilitate  cooperation 
throughout  the  area  since,  without  success  in  this  direction,  the  adoption 
of  regional  plans  will  always  require  tremendous  effort.  With  an 
established  custom  of  regional  cooperation,  the  fitting  of  local  action  into 
region-wide  plans  will  take  place  more  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  ac- 
tivity should  include:  (a)  An  annual  regional  conference,  (b)  Periodic 
special  conferences  on  particular  regional  problems  or  on  the  problems  of 
some  sub-regional  area  as  they  relate  to  the  entire  region,  (c)  Publication 
of  a  regional  newsletter  to  encourage  and  facilitate  regional  thinking  and 
working  together;  also  use  of  newspapers  and  radio,  (d)  Organization 
of  regional  conferences  of  officials  and  of  other  groups.  An  important 
method  of  promoting  regional  thinking  and  action  is  for  the  Council  to 
stimulate  and  assist  the  organization  of  official  and  non-official  groups 
covering  the  same  regional  area  (for  example,  a  regional  conference  of 
mayors,  of  tax  officials,  of  planning  officials,  etc.;  also,  of  social  work 
agencies,  of  retail  executives,  etc.).  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
each  of  these  use  the  same  regional  designation  in  the  title  of  its  organi- 
zation. These  conference  organizations  should  be  kept  independent  of 
the  Council  organization,  although  maintaining  close  cooperation. 

The  council  should  be  primarily  financed  from  private  sources,  at 
least  until  well  established,  with  approval  and  support  of  primary  politi- 
cal units  of  the  region.  Experience  to  date  shows  that  regional  planning 
organizations  initiated  with  the  financing  from  governmental  subdivi- 
sions are  not  entirely  successful,  since  one  principal  locality,  failing  to 
appropriate,  results  in  gradual  breakdown  of  financial  support  by  the 
others.  Initial  financing  should  be  arranged  from  organizations  having 
a  civic  interest  or  economic  stake  in  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  It  is  imperative  that  no  selfish  interest  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  financial  support  of  the  Council  in  an  amount  or  manner  as  to 
control  or  influence  the  work  of  the  Council  or  appear  to  in  the  minds 
of  citizens  or  officials. 


DISCUSSION 

PAUL  WINDELS 

President 
New  Yorf(  Regional  Plan  Ass'n,  Inc. 

The  problem  of  making  effective  plans  which  take  into  account  ur- 
ban development  beyond  the  political  boundaries  of  the  central  city  and 
promote  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  city  and  adjacent  communities  is 
pressing  ever  more  strongly  for  solution.  Such  metropolitan  planning 
must  cross  not  only  city  limits  but  often  county  and  in  many  cases  state 
borders  as  well. 
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Here  in  New  York  we  have  a  difficult  example  of  the  metropolitan 
complex.  The  physical  barrier  of  the  Hudson  River  does  not  separate 
the  problems  of  New  York  cities  on  one  shore  from  those  of  the  Jersey 
communities  on  the  other.  It  only  complicates  them.  It  was  the  reason 
for  bitter  feuds  between  the  two  states  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  hos- 
tility which  rose  from  transportation  tangles  involving  New  York  as  a 
port.  A  good  start  was  made  in  unravelling  these  snarls  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  1921  by  interstate  compact. 
This  body,  while  representing  equally  the  interests  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  represents  first  the  interests  of  the  port  area.  It 
has  worked  in  a  cooperative  and  constructive  spirit  in  the  planning  of 
port  development  and  improvement;  protection  of  port  commerce;  con- 
struction of  authorized  facilities;  and  their  operation. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  extends  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shorelines  of  the  port  proper  and  there  are  many  more  ele- 
ments involved  than  of  transportation.  The  region  includes  portions  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  an  area  four  and  one-half  times 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  holding  slightly  more  than  nine  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  population.  To  examine  the  growth  characteristics  and 
needs  of  this  wider  metropolitan  region  of  New  York  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York,  which  also  originated  in  1921. 

The  problems  of  metropolitan- wide  planning  jurisdiction  are  con- 
stantly growing  with  increasing  pressure  toward  decentralization.  In 
meeting  the  problem  in  this  area  we  feel  that  some  success  has  been 
achieved.  However,  such  solutions  as  we  have  can  be  applied  to  many 
metropolitan  areas  only  after  considerable  adjustment.  Many  other  solu- 
tions have  been  proposed.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  have 
been  submitted  in  the  Regional  Council  Competition. 

ROBERT  KINGERY 

General  Manager 

Chicago  Regional  Planning  Ass'n 

Proposals  for  regional  councils  such  as  have  just  been  presented  have 
a  vitalizing  influence  on  planning.  And  a  contest  such  as  this  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  young  men  to  receive  recognition  of  their  ideas. 

It  has  seemed  that  real  effort  should  be  made  to  take  the  mystery 
out  of  planning  if  it  is  to  gain  wider  support  of  those  people,  officials 
and  others,  who  are  in  responsible  positions  to  put  plans  into  action.  In 
the  suburban  region  of  Chicago,  the  making  and  execution  of  many 
plans  have  been  helped  by  bringing  together  periodically  the  persons 
who  have  direct  responsibility  for  doing  the  work  in  the  several  adjacent 
municipalities,  counties  and  states.  Water  supply  men  meet  water  sup- 
ply men,  park  men  meet  and  work  with  park  men,  and  so  on  through 
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the  several  items  for  which  plans  are  made.  For  example  members  of 
village  plan  commissions  meet  with  subdividers  and  work  out  a  subdivi- 
sion regulation  ordinance.  Attorneys  and  members  of  zoning  boards  of 
appeal  and  commissions  meet  to  exchange  experiences  on  current  zon- 
ing problems  such  as  arise  near  large  military  establishments.  The  result 
is  a  wider  pool  of  knowledge  based  on  experience  about  zoning  and 
subdivision  in  the  region  than  had  existed  before.  By  this  means  there 
has  been  built  up  quite  a  body  of  experienced  men  who  do  a  better  job 
in  their  respective  fields,  knowing  more  of  the  other  fields  than  they 
otherwise  would. 

In  this  manner  also  the  fifteen  different  county,  and  three  separate 
state  highway  departments  in  the  region  of  Chicago  work  together  from 
time  to  time  on  corrections  of  the  general  highway  plan  and  on  sched- 
ules of  individual  projects,  without  regard  to  state  lines  and  county  lines. 
These  are  freely  crossed  in  a  comprehensive  system.  The  idea  of  met- 
ropolitan planning  has  been  made  an  actuality.  The  mystery  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  word  "planning"  and  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  transi- 
tive verb  instead  of  as  an  intransitive  verb. 

In  some  cities  and  regions  public  attention  to  the  planning  organiza- 
tion has  been  sought  by  engaging  a  facile  writer  to  publicize  its  opera- 
tions. The  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  Chicago  Regional  Plan.  The 
efforts  have  been  to  dodge  publicity  for  the  organization,  to  keep  out 
of  the  press  rather  than  keep  in  it.  The  basis  of  this  is  practical.  News- 
paper accounts  of  future  plans  are  in  effect  invitations  to  self-seekers  and 
crackpots  to  stir  up  hampering  opposition  to  the  projects  proposed.  We 
have  found  that  continual  consultation  with  those  interested  in  carrying 
out  our  jointly  prepared  plans  in  different  sections  of  our  region  and  then 
spreading  out  information  to  those  who  can  actually  help  with  the  work 
at  hand  was  a  more  helpful  and  effective  means. 


L.  DEMING  TILTON 

Director  of  Planning 
San  Francisco  City  and  County  Planning  Commission 

The  interest  shown  in  planning  on  a  regional  basis  is  a  hopeful  sign 
and  we  may  well  look  to  a  general  improvement  of  regional  govern- 
ment. However,  in  any  movement  toward  a  regional  government,  three 
indispensable  ingredients  should  be  provided: 

1.  The  will  to  participate.  There  must  be  a  belief  in  the  value  of 
planning  by  the  local  officials  of  the  governmental  units  in  the  area. 
There  must  exist  the  will  to  do  something  about  it  on  the  part  of  those 
government  agencies  which  are  going  to  be  active  partners  in  the  enter- 
prise. 
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2.  Adequate  financial  support  is  an  obvious  ingredient. 

3.  Leadership  among  the  officials  is  absolutely  essential.    Otherwise 
the  best  laid  schemes  will  be  stillborn  without  hope  of  being  coaxed  or 
forced  to  maturity. 

These  points  may  be  illustrated  by  a  California  example.  In  that 
state  enabling  legislation  has  made  possible  the  setting  up  of  regional 
planning  districts.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  In  the  San  Francisco  area  a  substantial  attempt  failed  due  to 
resistance  on  the  part  of  some  municipalities  who  were  suspicious  and 
feared  that  the  larger  municipalities  might  "run  away  with  the  show." 
State  action  on  the  designation  of  the  San  Francisco  regional  planning 
district  was  opposed  in  a  general  meeting.  The  author  of  the  legislative 
bill  rose  in  this  meeting  and  threatened  to  mandamus  hesitant  officials 
to  participate  in  a  regional  planning  organization.  With  that  threat 
whatever  will  to  do  existed  at  the  moment  vanished,  and  with  it  any 
immediate  prospect  of  regional  organization. 

In  another  specific  instance  lack  of  funds  has  been  the  nemesis.  A 
voluntary  scheme  has  been  found  acceptable.  However,  under  war  con- 
ditions funds  are  not  forthcoming.  Potential  leadership  cannot  be 
effective  because  the  support  of  the  organization  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

The  present  impetus  in  advance  planning  of  public  works  is  stimu- 
lating a  revival  of  regional  operations.  Here  is  something  more  con- 
crete than  a  group  sitting  around  a  table  talking.  The  organization 
must  be  accomplished  without  over-elaboration  of  forms  or  machinery 
of  government.  And  there  must  be  funds.  Where  possible  use  funds 
and  machinery  provided  locally,  but  if  necessary,  go  outside  and  bring 
in  funds.  States  may  be  able  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  support 
of  regional  planning,  perhaps  on  a  cooperative,  matching  basis.  Busi- 
ness may  be  interested  in  the  support  of  overall  regional  planning. 

After  providing  an  organization  further  build  up  the  will  to  do. 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  stake  in  the  region  and  it  is  appropriate  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  ask  for  his  help.  For  the  San  Francisco  area  a  congres- 
sional committee  recently  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  coordinating  body  to  make  the  aid  of  government  federal  agencies 
in  that  area  more  productive. 

To  sum  up  these  brief  comments  in  a  sentence,  if  we  have  the  leader- 
ship, we  can  build  up  the  essential  will  to  do  and,  with  sufficient  funds, 
have  effective  regional  planning.  Since  planning  as  we  understand  it  is 
persuasive  rather  than  authoritarian,  no  fears  of  any  kind  should  surround 
this  work.  Any  agency,  public  or  private,  official  or  unofficial,  that  devotes 
itself  to  the  development  of  ideas  for  regional  betterment  deserves  support. 
With  such  an  organization,  problems  can  be  explored,  the  planning  needs 
of  the  area  noted,  and  strategy  developed  looking  toward  establishment 
of  an  agency  having  genuine  power  and  influence. 
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THOMAS  H.  REED 

Municipal  Consultant 

As  one  outside  the  planning  profession,  I  want  to  say  how  deeply 
I  have  been  impressed  with  your  growing  mastery  of  your  professional 
techniques.  No  one  can  doubt,  today,  the  possibility  of  scientifically 
planning  not  only  cities  but  metropolitan  regions.  It  is  to  be  all  the 
more  regretted,  therefore,  that  progress  in  metropolitan  government  has 
not  kept  pace  with  metropolitan  planning.  For  the  execution  of  plans 
for  metropolitan  development  depends  in  large  degree  upon  the  political 
integration  of  metropolitan  communities.  In  this  field  progress  is  so 
painfully  slow  as  to  be  almost  indiscernible. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  persuaded  my  friend  Flavel 
Shurtleff  to  let  me  read  a  paper  on  metropolitan  government  before  an 
International  Conference  on  City  Planning  in  New  York.  I  think  it 
was  the  first  paper  on  that  subject  at  any  meeting  of  planners.  Today, 
of  course,  no  two  or  three  planners  can  get  together  without  the  subject 
of  metropolitan  integration  cropping  up.  The  actual  amount  of  such 
integration  achieved,  however,  in  the  last  two  decades  is  almost  negligible. 
It  is  confined  to  the  occasional  integration  of  particular  functions  of 
which  planning,  fortunately,  has  not  altogether  infrequently  been  one. 
As  for  metropolitan  governments  able  to  cope  boldly  and  compre- 
hensively with  the  problems  which  metropolitan  planners  study,  there 
are  no  more  of  them  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  advanced  as  much  in  our  thinking 
about  metropolitan  government  as  we  have  in  our  thinking  about 
planning  in  the  more  technical  sense.  As  one  of  the  judges  in  the  essay 
contest,  the  results  of  which  were  announced  this  morning,  I  was  struck 
with  the  practical  realism  with  which  the  suggested  "Metropolitan 
Councils"  were  endowed  with  adequate  planning  setups,  and  the  relative 
vagueness  and  unreality  of  the  setups  proposed  for  promoting  or  carry- 
ing on  governmental  integration.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  unless  we  can  get  beyond  the  stage  of  talking  about  the  out- 
ward movement  of  urban  population  and  begin  to  do  something  about 
controlling  it,  we  are  going  to  find  our  traditional  cities  financially 
ruined  and  their  environs  choked  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  errors 
which  have  afflicted  the  older  districts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  by-products  of  war  will  be  a  popular 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  metropolitan  integration.  Most  great 
political  changes  come  about  from  necessity.  The  grim  situation  we 
now  face  and  the  still  grimmer  one  which  may  confront  us  in  the  post- 
war era  may  force  the  abandonment  of  the  selfish  attitudes  which  afflict 
city  politicians  and  suburban  residents  alike.  In  any  event,  the 
"planners"  can  be  counted  on,  I  believe,  to  carry  the  banner  of  metro- 
politan progress  as  they  have  been  doing. 
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REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

ALBERT  C.  SCHWEIZER 

Principal  Planning  Technician, 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 

This  session  shows  not  only  a  growing  awareness  of  the  metropolitan 
planning  problem  but  growing  concern  over  the  lack  of  a  single  clear 
solution.  The  judges  in  the  Regional  Council  Contest  found  no  proposal 
which  was  pat  enough  to  provoke  unanimous  approval.  The  widely 
experienced  Thomas  Reed  was  not  able  to  point  to  any  panacea  and 
questioned  the  practicality  of  planners'  theories  of  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. Jacob  Crane  in  the  discussion  period  agreed  with  him  and  felt 
we  would  have  to  be  resigned  to  facing  the  readjustments  of  the 
demobilization  period  without  benefit  of  metropolitan  government.  Mr. 
Crane  looked  to  the  emergence  during  the  next  few  years  of  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association  and 
metropolitan  government,  "some  more  official,  better  financed,  more 
authoritative  type"  of  metropolitan  planning  than  exists  at  present. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  broad  straight  way  to  metro-planning. 
Certainly  a  number  of  partial  approaches  have  been  indicated.  A  proper 
linking  of  these  may  take  us  toward  the  desired  goal. 

The  proposals  made  in  contest  statements,  panel  remarks  and  dis- 
cussion comments  varied  widely  in  the  degree  of  official  and  private 
participation  and  supervision  recommended.  Mr.  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin, 
Chairman  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board,  explained  that  his 
organization  was  a  wholly  official  body  consisting  of  the  mayors  of  six 
cities  in  the  region  with  three  supervisors  from  the  counties  of  Erie  and 
Niagara  who  elected  a  thirteenth  individual  from  outside  as  their  chair- 
man. Work  carried  on  by  the  technical  staff  was  confined  to  definite 
planning  projects  such  as  highways  and  bridges.  The  board  tended  to 
keep  in  the  background,  as  does  the  Chicago  regional  agency,  often 
finding  "some  individual  in  county  or  municipal  governments  to  father 
an  enterprise  in  which  we  were  interested." 

Dr.  Pinney's  proposal  brings  in  a  strong  supralocal  element  in  his 
council  of  nine  with  local,  state  and  federal  representations  of  three 
men  each.  Here  as  in  the  Niagara  board  a  project  by  project  operation 
of  limited  jurisdiction  is  indicated  for  its  powers  are  described  as  over 
"projects  committed  to  its  jurisdiction  within  the  region."  At  the  same 
time  it  assumes  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  the  use  of  ad  hoc 
governmental  agencies. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Herlihy,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning 
Board,  discussed  the  functional  consolidation  embraced  in  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  District  Commission.  She  feels  it  should  be  extended  from 
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parks,  sewers  and  water  supply  to  include  other  phases.  Miss  Herlihy 
has  been  arguing  for  such  extension  for  25  years  and  hopes  "to  live  to 
see  it  extended  to  health,  recreation  and  possibly  housing  and  other 
functions  when  they  are  common  to  more  than  one  community  in  a 
locality." 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  City  Planning 
Commission,  felt  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  gaining  official  accept- 
ance of  regional  authorities  it  might  be  expedient  at  this  time  to  stress  de- 
velopment of  informal  metropolitan  cooperation.  Mr.  Kingery  agreed, 
and  added  that  in  the  suburban  region  of  Chicago  the  people  do  not 
want  a  federal  agency  to  direct  their  regional  planning. 

Mr.  Norman  Gordon's  proposal  is  for  an  official  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  executives  of  the  central  city  and  surrounding  cities, 
with  representation  proportional  to  population.  Non-official  partici- 
pation is  introduced  in  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  which  parallels  an 
Officials'  Advisory  Council.  Citizen  activity  is  more  strongly  stressed 
in  the  Clark-Norton  scheme  which  recommends  a  council  with  wide- 
spread membership  of  citizens,  officials  and  groups.  Operations  are 
supervised  by  a  group  of  directors  and  work  carried  on  by  a  staff  and 
committees.  Mr.  Boldt's  proposal  introduces  the  idea  of  using  district 
councils  throughout  the  area  for  "getting  local  contact  and  the  public 
ear." 

That  public  recognition  of  metro-planning  is  essential  was  stressed 
throughout  the  session  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  public  interest  and 
participation  is  an  important  part  of  three  of  the  prize-winning  proposals. 

In  discussion,  Mr.  George  Yates,  Chairman  of  the  Des  Moines  City 
Plan  and  Zoning  Commission,  questioned  the  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association's  attitude  toward  publicity  on  this  ground.  In  answer  Mr. 
Kingery  indicated  that  his  board,  despite  limiting  of  publicity  for  the 
Association,  wished  to  cultivate  citizen  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
objectives  and  of  the  officials  who  build  them,  not  deter  or  ignore  it. 


A  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Studies  the  Region 

GEORGE  W.  SIMONS,  JR. 

Consultant 
Federal  Reserve  Ban\,  Atlanta 

This  paper  must  of  necessity  be  sketchy.  Although  the  problems 
induced  by  the  war  have  been  under  consideration  for  several  months, 
and  some  phases  of  the  study  are  under  way,  no  definitive  program  of 
procedure  has  yet  been  concluded.  So  far  most  of  the  time  has  been 
devoted  to  observation,  sounding,  and  a  study  of  background  informa- 
tion to  equip  us  better  to  proceed  positively  and  constructively. 

There  are  many  agencies,  institutions  and  groups  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other studying  the  problems  of  postwar  in  the  South.  Insofar  as  possible 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  no  desire  or  intention  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  others.  It  is  desirable  however  to  have  access  to  the  findings 
and  work  of  others  and  if  consistent  to  do  so,  to  utilize  their  findings. 
One  thing  is  certain — whatever  course  of  investigation  is  pursued,  the 
results  must  be  constructive  and  helpful  to  the  post-war  economy  of 
the  region.  And  also  whatever  course  is  finally  followed  will  definitely 
and  assuredly  identify  the  Bank  and  all  its  member  banks  with  the 
resources,  life,  people  and  industry  of  the  region  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before. 

The  idea  that  the  parent  bank  of  each  Federal  Reserve  District  should 
initiate  studies  of  its  region  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  late  last  year.  Each  of  the  twelve  districts 
was  encouraged  to  launch  studies.  As  stated  in  a  memorandum  from 
the  System,  "the  program  is  intended  to  provide  the  regional  facts  and 
interpretations  that  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  most  of  the 
economic  changes  and  problems  of  these  extraordinary  times,  and  to  the 
development  of  constructive  plans  for  post-war  readjustment."  The 
motivating  thought  back  of  these  studies  seemed  to  be  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  make  its  influence  felt  in  a  much  broader  field 
of  economic  policy  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  was  one  of  the  first  banks  of 
the  System  to  follow  the  suggestions  as  made.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  Bank  authorized  regional  investigations  during  October,  1942; 
however,  the  work  did  not  get  under  way  until  December,  1942. 

The  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  is  located  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  comprises  the  states  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia  and  portions  of  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Tennessee  and  the  southern  halves  of 
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Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  parent  bank  is  located  at  Atlanta  with 
branch  banks  at  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans. 
The  district  forms  a  substantial  part  of  that  larger  area  of  the  South 
designated  several  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt  as  "Economic  Prob- 
lem No.  1."  It  has  a  land  area  of  248,163  square  miles,  about  eight  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States,  and  a  1940  population  of 
12,607,871,  or  about  9.5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  area  of  diversified  resources;  the  products  of  its  soil  and  forests 
and  its  mineral  deposits  are  the  basis  of  many  manufactured  products. 
It  is  an  area  of  great  potentials  in  water  power.  Today  100  per  cent  of 
the  naval  stores,  sulphur,  carbon  black,  bauxite  and  phosphate  come 
from  the  south,  also  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  Fuller's  earth  and  mica. 

Since  1940  the  Southeast  has  been  transformed  into  an  armed  camp 
and  arsenal  as  well  as  a  substantial  focus  of  war  industries,  especially 
shipbuilding.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  other  similar  area  of 
land  in  the  United  States  has  so  definitely  felt  the  impact  of  war  and 
the  problems  precipitated  by  it.  Such  cities  as  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Panama  City,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Miami  and 
scores  of  others  have  experienced  great  population  increases  due  to  an 
in-migration  of  war  workers.  The  population  of  the  Mobile  area  has 
grown  from  about  80,000  in  1940  to  nearly  200,000  at  the  present  time 
— with  about  50,000  workers  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  While  the  urban 
areas  have  experienced  these  great  influxes  of  population,  the  rural 
agricultural  areas  have  suffered  losses  due  to  the  migration  to  the  cities 
and  service  enlistments. 

Throughout  the  district,  many  existent  manufacturing  enterprises 
have  expanded  and  been  converted  into  war  industries  and  many  new 
materiel  plants  have  been  constructed,  a  notable  one  of  the  latter  being 
the  Bell  Bomber  plant  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  north  of  Atlanta,  that  will 
require  some  30,000  workers. 

In  the  research  laboratories  of  the  TV  A,  and  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  the  District,  problems  relating  to  the  economy  of  the  South 
are  being  studied — problems  relating  to  the  extraction  of  oils  from  oil- 
bearing  seeds  (peanuts,  soy  beans,  cotton),  problems  relating  to  the  better 
utilization  of  naval  stores  (rosin  and  turpentine),  problems  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  rayon  and  other  products  from  the  woods  of 
the  forest. 

When  the  day  of  demobilization  comes  what  will  happen  to  the 
shipyard  industry  and  the  several  hundred  thousand  workers  now  en- 
gaged in  that  industry?  For  what  purposes  will  the  expanded  and 
new  industrial  plant  be  used  ?  With  the  hundreds  of  new  and  improved 
air  fields  thruout  the  South,  what  place  will  the  region  assume  in  the 
new  era  of  aviation,  and  will  the  region  be  an  important  link  in  the 
neighborly  relations  with  Central  and  South  America?  What  policies 
should  the  owners  of  timber  holdings  follow  in  reforestation  in  order 
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to  insure  a  perpetuation  and  expansion  of  the  pulp,  paper  and  plyboard 
industry  in  the  South?  Sound  policies  of  reforestation  and  conservation 
will  be  reflected  in  the  land  taxation  policies  to  be  adopted.  In  north 
Georgia  and  south  Tennessee  are  vast  deposits  of  aluminum-  and  mag- 
nesium-bearing soils.  In  this  day  of  light  metal  alloys  and  great  blocks 
of  available  hydro-electric  power,  the  light  metal  industry  may  find  a 
new  place  of  operation — in  the  South.  Many  parts  of  the  South — in  the 
Sixth  District — are  known  as  one  crop  areas:  cotton.  Attention  is  being 
directed  to  a  diversification  of  crops  and  to  cattle  raising  and  dairying. 

The  industries  of  the  District  have  been  raw  materials  industries, 
industries  for  initial  processing.  The  "value  added  by  manufacture" 
has  been  relatively  low.  According  to  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  for 
1939,  the  six  southeastern  states  in  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District 
have  a  "value  added  by  manufacture"  of  $1,242,605,000.  This  aggregate 
amount  is  not  as  great  as  the  "value  added  by  manufacture"  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  To  raise  the  incomes 
of  industrial  wage-earners  in  the  District,  the  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture" must  be  raised.  This  means  that  the  industries  of  the  District 
should  be  more  than  "raw  materials  processing"  industries.  More 
plants  in  the  South  should  produce  the  finished  product.  Stoves,  farm 
implements,  household  hardware  and  canned  milk  are  a  few  of  the 
products  that  might  be  made. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  will  try  to  study  such  questions 
affecting  the  economy  and  life  of  the  region.  As  a  first  step  in  its  study 
the  Bank  is  conducting  a  survey  of  all  institutions,  organizations,  busi- 
nesses and  educational  institutions  to  ascertain  what  their  current  post- 
war thinking  is.  From  state  planning  boards,  city  and  county  planning 
boards,  chambers  of  commerce,  colleges  and  universities  a  fund  of  in- 
teresting information  is  being  brought  together.  It  is  apparent  already 
that  most  of  these  people  are  at  least  giving  thought  to  the  subject 
whether  they  have  progressed  far  or  not  as  yet. 

A  second  step  now  being  discussed  relates  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  commodities.  A  survey  of  manufacturing  plants  will 
disclose  what  products  are  made  in  the  District,  what  raw  materials 
are  used  and  what  markets  prevail.  Likewise  a  survey  of  retail  and 
wholesale  outlets  is  contemplated  to  ascertain  what  products  are  con- 
sumed, the  sources  of  their  production  and  whether  or  not  such  products 
can  be  made  in  the  South.  Such  information  will  readily  emphasize 
the  industrial  deficiencies  of  the  District  and  be  helpful  in  defining  an 
industrial  promotion  policy. 

As  the  program  of  study  progresses  other  aspects  of  the  South's 
economy  will  be  considered.  By  cooperating  with  such  other  agencies 
as  the  Region  3  office  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  it  is  hoped  to  broaden  the  scope  of  operations,  yet  simul- 
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taneously  correlate  the  Bank's  efforts  to  theirs.  The  information  brought 
together  by  the  Bank  and  any  constructive  helpful  conclusions  reached 
will  be  made  generally  available.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
study  is  to  stimulate  a  keener  desire  on  the  part  of  capital  in  the  South 
to  use  that  capital  in  building  industry  in  the  South.  For  too  long  a 
time  absentee  ownership  has  been  the  curse  of  the  South,  a  status  that 
will  not  be  overcome  until  southern  capital  begins  investing  in  its  own 
industrial  development  in  a  bigger  way  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Frank  Neely,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Atlanta  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  South's  most  enterprising  executives  and  civic  workers,  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  Bank's  opportunity  to  render  a  genuine  service  to 
the  life  and  economy  of  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District — he  believes 
such  a  program  will  be  a  factor  in  making  the  South  the  nation's 
economic  opportunity  instead  of  an  economic  liability. 


Towards  a  More  Dynamic  Regional 
National  Planning 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM 

Director,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
University  of  North  Carolina 

What  I  shall  have  to  say  in  this  short  talk  is  based  upon  the  program 
of  national,  state,  and  regional  planning  as  presented  in  the  chart  which 
has  been  sent  to  you.* 

Most  of  what  I  say  will,  therefore,  take  the  form  of  assumptions, 
briefly  stated  as  general  premises  to  serve  as  bases  for  vigorous  discus- 
sion. My  presentation  will  be  as  short  as  possible  in  order  to  allow 
the  maximum  time  for  discussion. 

In  general,  our  case  may  be  presented  under  four  divisions:  first, 
the  simple  assumptions  which  have  been  presented  in  the  chart;  second, 
the  distinctive  features  and  merits  involved;  third,  the  common  ob- 
jections offered;  and,  fourth,  what  can  we  do  about  it  here  and  now? 

But  before  we  begin  upon  the  presentation  of  these  aspects,  there 
are  a  few  general  considerations  that  are  important  as  preview  to  our 
full  consideration  and  vigorous  discussion. 

The  type  of  regionalism  which  I  present  is  different  from  your 
metropolitan  regionalism  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  the  national-regional 
approach  features  the  role  of  the  region  more  as  an  integrating,  unifying 
force,  looking  to  the  development  of  the  total  nation,  than  it  does  the 
separate  development  of  the  region  itself.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
it  envisages  the  role  of  regionalism  as  organic  in  the  total  post-war 
world  society. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  particular  details  of  this  framework  are 
not  exclusively  important  as  such.  While  they  do  appear  as  the  best 
possible  arrangement,  based  upon  a  number  of  years  of  research  and 
discussion,  they  are  presented  primarily  to  indicate  specific  ways  rather 
than  general  ideologies.  That  is,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  regions 
might  be  changed  to  comprehend  ten.  This  would  make  no  important 
difference  provided  the  regions  were  scientifically  and  practically  de- 
lineated and  then  made  uniform  in  all  usage.  So,  too,  the  nine  members 
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of  the  Board  would  appear  to  be  an  optimum  number  unless  ten  regions 
were  adopted,  in  which  case  eleven  would  be  required  to  provide  full 
regional  representation.  And  so  for  other  details  of  the  program;  what 
is  necessary  is  that  there  be  definite,  specific,  workable  details. 

A  second  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  framework  here  presented  does  not  represent  a  stereotyped  ideological 
"theory"  or  a  subjective  theoretical  concept  abstractly  stated,  but  has 
grown  out  of  many  years  of  empirical  research  into  regional  problems 
in  the  national  setting.  The  framework,  therefore,  represents  what 
is  essentially  the  essence  of  practical  and  sound  theory  growing  out  of 
actual  inquiries  and  observations,  especially  in  the  Southeast,  the  Far 
West  and  the  Pacific  and  Central  Northwest.  This  is  what  it  takes 
to  do  the  job  and  it  is  what  the  people  will  support. 

We  may  illustrate  from  our  researches  and  the  published  results 
of  studies  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest.  The  South  came  to  be 
designated  by  the  New  Deal  as  the  nation's  number  one  economic  prob- 
lem. In  even  more  recent  times  the  South  is  posing  another  number 
one  problem  of  racial  adjustment  in  American  democracy.  Now  the 
conclusion  seems  justified  from  all  our  studies  and  attempted  organi- 
zation and  planning  that  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  solving 
these  problems  purely  on  a  regional  basis,  but  that  it  is  first  necessary 
to  integrate  both  these  problems  and  the  proposed  arrangements  into 
the  national  picture  and  organization  before  stability  and  enduring 
results  can  be  attained.  Without  such  arrangements  the  region  again 
becomes  more  sectional  and  isolated  and  tends  to  set  itself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  many  national  or  other  regional  policies.  This  ought  to  be 
a  self-evident  truth. 

A  third  general  assumption  is  that  there  is  now  well-nigh  universal 
agreement  that  we  must  have  planning.  Not  only  government  but 
business  and  organizational  agencies  everywhere  have  begun  to  feature 
planning.  We  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  definitive, 
sound,  and  comprehensive  agreements  and  procedures  to  prevent  the 
abortive  results  which  follow  on  the  floodtide  of  promiscuous,  uncharted 
ideologies.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the  two  definitive  traits  of 
planning  will  be  found  in  some  relation  to  governmental  power  and 
functional  relationship  to  the  people,  their  resources,  and  their  institu- 
tional economy. 

A  fourth  consideration  is  that  our  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
achieve  enduring  and  realistic  planning  now  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant task  before  us,  save  only  the  winning  of  the  war.  From  an 
inventory  of  the  states  and  the  general  criticisms  and  doubts  about 
planning,  as  well  as  a  stock-taking  of  our  limited  trained  personnel, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  obligation  is  a  major  one. 
Ideological  discussions  and  an  unwillingless  to  face  the  hard  tasks  of 
scientific  planning  will  afford  no  substitute. 
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ESSENTIAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  facts  of  our  planning  assumptions  as  presented  in  the  chart  are 
easily  stated. 

First  there  is  the  national  planning  agency.  But  on  our  assumptions 
no  such  agency  is  possible  except  that  there  be  at  the  same  time,  as 
inherent  and  organic  in  the  program,  also  a  planning  agency  for  every 
state  and  for  every  region  specified.  So,  too,  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
the  regional  and  state  planning  agency  except  as  they  are  organically 
related  to  the  national  agency  and  to  each  other. 

Next,  inherent  in  the  framework  is  the  establishment  of  a  small 
number  of  authoritative,  scientific,  and  administrative  major  regions, 
agreed  upon  and  utilized  uniformly  by  all  agencies,  instead  of  the 
promiscuous,  conflicting,  overlapping,  and  wasteful  scores  and  scores 
of  areas  now  used.  The  assumption  then  goes  further  and  provides 
for  as  many  sub-administrative  areas  as  may  be  needed  to  be  delineated 
and  designated  as  districts. 

Another  specification  is  that  the  planning  agency  shall  have  a  full- 
time  board  of  adequate  regional  representation,  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  distinction  in  training,  character,  and  experience 
that  can  be  found  in  the  nation  and  its  regions.  The  suggestion  here 
is  for  at  least  nine  as  guaranteeing  regional  representation  and  providing 
sufficient  diversity  of  attainment  as  to  be  representative  of  all  America's 
needs. 

The  specifications  are  further  that  these  members  be  nominated  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  Congress,  rather  than  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  that  their  terms  of  office  be  specified  and  that  they  repre- 
sent the  political  parties  of  the  nation. 

The  number,  ability,  and  distinction  of  the  members  of  the  planning 
agency  will  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  act  as  overall  advisory  boards 
not  only  in  peacetime  normal  situations  but  in  emergencies  and  war, 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  so  many  specialized  conflicting  groups. 
The  provisions  of  adequate  research,  engineering,  and  specialist  staff 
will  enable  the  board  to  meet  special  emergencies  and  to  cooperate  with 
congressional  committees  and  special  emergency  groups  when  needed. 

The  functions  of  the  national  agency  as  stated  are  four,  with  numer- 
ous sub-functions  commensurate  with  the  necessary  flexibility  of  a  great 
American  system  of  planning.  These  functions  appear  as  such  self- 
evident  truths  that  they  reflect  the  neglect  of  the  social  sciences  not  to 
have  been  influential  in  the  successful  incorporation  of  such  a  planning 
agency  in  the  research  and  administrative  organization  of  the  nation. 
They  are:  (1)  To  insure  a  continuous  scientific  inventory  of  the  state 
of  the  nation  and  to  provide  essential  information  for  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  special  needs;  to  coordinate  research 
and  approximate  a  clearing  house;  to  reduce  overlapping  and  to  econo- 
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mize  on  congressional  committee  investigations.  (2)  To  act  as  buffer 
between  the  President  and  the  other  branches  of  government  and  to 
provide  a  safeguard  against  overcentralization  and  power  through  gov- 
ernment by  persons.  (3)  To  act  as  buffer  between  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  states  and  regions,  and  provide  the  necessary  federal 
centralization  necessary  to  effective  decentralization.  (4)  To  serve  as 
total  unified  advisory  board  in  times  of  emergency  and  war. 

In  general,  then,  the  functions  of  the  state  planning  agency  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  national  agency,  as  stated.  There  are  several 
distinctive  features  inherent  in  the  present  framework  which  appear 
basic  to  an  adequate  program  of  national  planning. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  a  powerful  and  comprehensive  cen- 
tralized national  arrangement  within  the  frame  of  the  American  ideals 
and  constitutional  administrative  agencies. 

Yet,  in  the  second  place,  it  makes  the  states  organic  as  in  all  other 
aspects  of  American  administration  and  democratic  ideals.  Planning, 
being  organic  and  applying  to  all  aspects  of  American  life,  should, 
above  all,  be  commensurate  with  American  democracy. 

Next  it  provides  a  safeguard  against  the  narrow  concept  and  practice 
of  states'  rights  by  broadening  the  states  into  regional  cooperative  groups 
just  as  the  regional  and  state  agencies  provide  for  such  decentralization 
as  will  protect  against  totalitarian  control. 

So,  too,  the  uniform  provisions  for  state  planning  through  regional 
and  national  integration  may  provide  for  the  first  time  adequate  ar- 
rangements and  motivation  for  local  planning,  including  county 
planning,  city  planning,  community  planning,  and  it  recognizes  the 
folk-basis  upon  which  all  cultures  develop  and  thrive. 

Regional  planning  as  provided  applies  to  the  United  States  a  funda- 
mental concept  and  practice  now  everywhere  recognized  as  essential  to 
post-war  reconstruction.  It  enables  the  United  States  to  give  precept 
and  practice  for  other  areas  with  regional  problems. 

The  assumptions  of  definite,  scientifically  delineated,  authentic  re- 
gions provides  a  research  and  planning  method  which  insures  accurate 
inventory  of  resources  and  their  utilization  adequate  for  planning  for 
social  security  as  well  as  economic  development. 

Finally,  inherent  in  the  program  are  the  seeds  and  provisions  of 
harmony  and  unity  instead  of  discord,  diversity,  overlapping,  duplica- 
tion, and  waste.  There  are  here  the  specifications  for  national  integra- 
tion and  unity  in  the  next  great  continuing  advance  in  American 
democracy. 

OBJECTIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

Objections  are  offered  and  limitations  stated.  Among  these  are 
the  following: 
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It  won't  work.  It  is  too  ambitious.  It  is  not  possible  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  number  and  nature  of  regions. 

The  answer  here  is  obviously  one  of  many  details.  Yet  one  answer 
is  easy.  The  same  criticism  has  been  made  of  all  great  arrangements; 
and  no  system  or  institution  ever  works  before  it  is  inaugurated,  and 
never  perfectly  anyway.  This  program  assumes  the  largest  degree  of 
workableness  with  the  least  amount  of  hazard. 

There  is  objection  to  regional  representation.  George  Soule  author- 
izes me  to  quote  him  as  follows: 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  between  us  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  effective  centralization  and  decentralization  are  not  ex- 
clusive choices  but  are  mutually  complementary. 

I  am,  however,  somewhat  dubious  about  the  regional  requirement  for 
appointment  to  the  national  board.  Since  the  criterion  for  central  action 
and  decision  is  a  question  whether  the  policy  must  provide  a  uniform 
framework  and  that  decisions  as  to  these  matters  are  so  largely  technical 
in  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  competence  is  of  more  importance  at 
the  center  than  regional  representation.  I  see  no  more  reason  for  so 
limiting  appointment  to  the  Board  than  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  in  the  case  of  the  planning  staff  of  a  great  corporation. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  further  from  our  ideals  of  democratic 
planning  than  to  liken  it  to  corporate  management  of  big  business. 
Isn't  this  the  perfect  approach  to  fascism? 

There  is  objection  that  it  gives  too  much  emphasis  to  state  planning. 
The  answer  is  twofold.  First,  the  chief  merit  of  this  comprehensive, 
centralized  planning  is  that  it  preserves  the  states  in  their  functional 
unity,  but  it  broadens  them  out;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  only  sound 
American  democracy,  but  state  and  regional  representation  is  the  only 
way  to  get  the  American  people  to  support  national  planning.  Of  the 
state  planning  boards  we  have  heard  from,  nearly  all  say  this  is  the  best 
way  to  overcome  the  objection  of  the  people  to  the  kind  of  national 
planning  commonly  advocated. 

It  is  objected  that  so  comprehensive  a  program  is  not  necessary. 
Professor  John  Gaus  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  much  of  this 
could  not  be  done  through  regular  cabinet  councils.  Well,  is  it  being 
done?  Has  it  ever  been  done?  Would  it  be  continuous  and  unified 
through  change  of  administrations? 

Some  state  authorities  have  thought  that  our  provisions  for  regional 
planning  would  again  give  the  federal  agency  too  much  power.  The 
answer  is  that  although  the  regional  agency  would  be  initiated  by  the 
national  agency,  its  composition  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  state 
representatives.  It  is,  therefore,  of,  for,  and  by  the  group-of-states  region 
with  direction,  integration,  and  cooperation  from  the  federal  agency. 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  Now? 

The  suggestion  of  this  paper  is  that  this  group  take  the  skeletal 
framework  here  presented  and  revise  and  remake  it  to  incorporate  the 
largest  number  of  agreements  to  the  end  that  we  shall  have  something 
as  definite  and  specific  as  we  have  in  urban  and  metropolitan  regional 
planning. 

With  due  humility,  I  venture  to  guess  that  this  group  of  planners, 
the  most  distinguished  one  in  existence,  appears  to  me  more  afraid 
of  this  planning  than  are  our  common  folks  in  the  hinterlands,  when- 
ever they  have  understood  what  is  intended.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  technical  planner  is  afraid  of  the  philosophy  of  geographic  rep- 
resentation. 

And  further  I  have  the  feeling  that  most  planners  have  been  un- 
willing to  dig  down  deep  into  the  facts  of  the  interrelationships  between 
the  several  regions  and  national  development;  between  urban  and  rural 
relationships;  and  the  facts  of  human  relationships  well  balanced  where 
human  beings  live  and  work. 

DISCUSSION 

THOMAS  H.  REED 
Municipal  Consultant 

The  details  of  Professor  Odum's  plan  for  an  overall  planning  agency 
are  immaterial.  The  real  issue  is  whether  we  want  such  an  agency  at 
all.  In  my  opinion  we  do  not. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  city,  and  more  recently  regional, 
planners  have  developed  to  a  high  degree  the  techniques  required  in 
planning  the  best  use  of  the  sites  over  which  our  great  concentrations 
of  population  have  been  spreading.  There  has  grown  up  a  planning 
profession,  visibly  represented  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials.  The  body  of  knowledge  with  which  this  profession  deals 
approaches  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Concurrently  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  actual  execution  of  plans.  The  public  mind  has  come 
to  accept  "planning  as  representing  a  sound  approach  to  needed  changes 
in  the  physical  layout  of  cities  and  metropolitan  regions."  We  have 
been  steadily,  though  slowly,  winning  on  this  important  front  the  battle 
against  entrenched  ignorance,  prejudice  and  selfishness.  Though  not  a 
planner  myself,  I  have  the  most  profound  respect  and  sympathy  for 
planners  and  their  work.  Good  "planning,"  in  the  sense  referred  to, 
is  an  essential  condition  of  good  local  government  and  of  successful 
community  development. 
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No  real  service  is  being  rendered  to  planning  or  the  planning  pro- 
fession when  the  attempt  is  made  to  expand  the  term  "planning"  to 
cover  all  planned  activities  of  government.  In  the  first  place,  the  tech- 
niques properly  employed  in  planning  the  physical  layout  of  a  com- 
munity have  nothing  to  do — except  as  both  may  be  expressions  of 
scientific  method— with  those  employed  in  planning  a  currency  system, 
a  social  security  program,  or  even  such  a  physical  problem  as  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum  resources.  In  the  second  place,  the  attempt  to 
tie  planning,  as  we  have  known  it,  up  to  all  the  controversial  issues  of 
national  life  is  more  likely  to  bring  disrepute  to  planning,  as  we  have 
developed  it,  than  to  extend  the  use  of  scientific  procedures  to  the  solution 
of  other  problems. 

Professor  Odum's  scheme  would  centralize  in  the  hands  of  "nine 
old  men"  the  whole  mechanism  of  research  in  the  formation  of  national 
policy,  as  completely  as  the  development  of  our  constitutional  system 
is  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  "nine  old  men"  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  results  would  be  far  more  disastrous  than  even  the  most  progressive 
thinkers  have  ever  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Court's  freezing  of  our 
constitutional  framework.  The  solution  of  our  great  economic  and 
social  problems  calls  for  a  dynamic  research  untrammeled  by  artificial 
canalization  of  ideas  through  any  one  agency  of  government.  I  know 
of  no  nine  men  (or  nineteen  or  twenty-nine)  to  whom  I  would  be 
willing  to  entrust  the  official  interpretation  for  governmental  purposes 
of  the  facts  of  our  society. 

As  an  academic  exercise,  Professor  Odum's  proposal  has  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  novel  and  ingenious  ideas  of  any  genuine  scholar. 
The  obvious  sincerity  of  its  author  entitles  it  to  respectful  consideration. 
But  that  should  not  interfere  with  our  realization  of  the  inherent  im- 
possibility of  centralizing  the  infinite  variety  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  technical  skills  called  for  in  formulating  the  policies  of  this  vast 
country.  Such  an  attempt,  if  made,  would  be  bound  to  fail  and  would 
bring  reproach  upon  planning  if  done  in  its  name. 

We  must  not  become  confused,  nor  allow  the  public  to  become 
confused,  between  planning  as  it  has  developed  as  a  science  and  a  pro- 
fession and  the  plans  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  for  facing 
all  the  eventualities  of  life.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  make  plans 
now  for  world  organization  for  peace,  the  development  of  post-war 
foreign  trade,  for  the  extension  of  social  security,  and  for  a  thousand 
other  things.  It  would  be  sheer  megalomania  for  the  planning  profes- 
sion to  assume  that  it  was  its  job  to  make  all  these  plans.  The  great 
danger  in  Odum's  proposals  is  that  they  lend  credence  to  a  growing 
belief  that  planners  are  afflicted  with  this  megalomania.  The  recent 
unhappy  experience  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  illustrates 
the  risks  planning,  as  it  has  been  practiced,  runs  from  too  great  en- 
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largement  of  its  scope.  Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  social  security,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  venture  into 
that  field  involved  the  NRPB  in  a  political  controversy  which  seems 
likely  to  leave  us  without  a  national  planning  agency  for  those  matters 
which  all  right-minded  people  recognize  require  the  services  of  such  an 
agency.  Odum  raises  the  claims  of  planning  far  beyond  anything  the 
NRPB  has  ever  thought  of  attempting.  He  would  place  planning  in 
the  role  of  Ajax  rivaling  the  gods  and  defying  their  lightning.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  planning  profession  does  not  share  this  exagger- 
ated idea  of  its  scope.  It  should  not  imperil  the  sound  achievements 
made  in  a  relatively  manageable  field  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  for 
the  delusive  prospect  of  universal  dominion. 


An  Introduction  By 

FREDERIC  A.  DELANO 

Chairman 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 

At  this  session  of  the  planning  conference  we  are  to  hear  from  a 
merchant  and  a  manufacturer  on  post-war  planning  and  urban  redevel- 
opment. These  gentlemen  represent  here  today  the  enterprise  and 
forward  look  of  organized  business  on  which  we  are  all  counting  both 
to  raise  our  American  standard  of  living  after  the  war  and  to  provide 
new  opportunities  for  employment  and  service. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  believes  that  a  great  future 
lies  ahead  for  all  of  us  in  this  country  when  peace  comes  if  we  can 
achieve  our  goals  of  "Full  Employment,"  "Security"  and  "Building 
America." 

If  we  plan  for  it,  "Full  Employment"  after  the  war  can  bring  just 
as  many  peacetime  jobs  as  we  have  today.  This  does  not  mean  regimen- 
tation, nor  does  it  mean  government  running  business  and  industry. 
It  does  mean  that  business  and  industry  must  each  bear  a  large  measure 
of  the  responsibility  for  operating  at  the  high  level  necessary  to  provide 
these  jobs  at  wages  that  will  turn  into  buying  power — buying  power 
that  will  purchase  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  of  us,  and  buying 
power  that  will  enable  business  and  industry  to  expand  and  develop. 

The  job  of  government  is  to  stand  by  ready  to  help  such  a  private 
enterprise  system  operate  successfully.  In  periods  when  business  and 
industry  are  not  at  full  capacity — for  example,  during  such  time  as  may 
be  needed  to  reconvert  from  war  to  peacetime  production — government 
must  be  responsible  for  having  ready  definite  and  sound  programs  to 
provide  jobs  and  income,  with  resultant  buying  power,  until  business 
and  industry  can  again  reach  the  full  production  level. 

Government  has  an  equal  responsibility  to  eliminate  needless  burdens 
in  both  the  laws  affecting  private  enterprise  and  the  administration  of 
those  laws.  Further,  it  must  develop  measures  to  encourage  the  healthy 
and  aggressive  development  of  private  enterprise,  to  stimulate  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  management,  and  to  open  the  channels  of  invest- 
ment opportunity,  large  and  small. 

Government  represents  all  of  us,  hence  what  is  done  must  be  done 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  us.  Our  government,  while  it  strives  to 
make  it  possible  for  business  and  industry  to  do  a  successful  job  of 
building  up  goods  and  services,  must  also  protect  all  our  interests. 
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Measures  must  be  considered  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  economic  power, 
or  monopolistic  privilege,  and  to  check  the  wasteful  exploitation  of  the 
nation's  resources. 

Government,  in  carrying  out  this  dual  function  of  giving  aid  to 
business  and  industry  and  guarding  the  interests  of  every  one  of  us, 
will  simply  be  carrying  on  its  traditional  democratic  responsibility  as 
laid  down  for  it  in  the  Constitution. 


Business  Organizes  to  Look  Ahead 

BEARDSLEY  RUML 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  great  popular  interest  in  post-war 
planning,  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  there  is  more 
general  agreement  than  that  we  should  begin  now  to  get  ahead  with 
our  post-war  plans.  It  must  be  clear  that  planning  of  the  sort  we  are 
talking  about  does  not  mean  regimentation.  In  certain  quarters,  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  the  word  "planning"  that  probably  springs  from 
apprehension  that  planning  may  lead  us  into  a  regimented  way  of  life. 
I  feel  that  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Planning  is  to  regimentation 
both  antithesis  and  antidote.  Regimentation  arises  after  planning  has 
failed.  Regimentation  must  depend  on  force  and  violence  to  implement 
its  intuitions  and  its  fanatic  will.  Free,  open,  democratic  planning, 
thinking  about  our  national  future  out  loud,  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  form  of  government  by  bringing  abiding  satisfactions  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  Thus,  planning  will  render  regimentation,  always 
distasteful,  unnecessary. 

Since  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment 
in  respect  to  thinking  about  the  post-war  period.  Then  no  one  liked 
to  talk  about  post-war  problems  except  behind  closed  doors.  Many  felt 
that,  with  the  war  far  from  won,  discussion  of  post-war  plans  would  be 
at  best  distracting  and  at  worst  hurtful  to  unity  of  national  effort  in  the 
winning  of  the  war  itself.  Others  felt  that  such  thinking  might  be 
interpreted  as  escapist,  as  sheer  flight  from  reality,  the  spinning  of  a 
dream  world  that  bore  no  relation  to  the  real,  present  world  of  violence 
and  conquest. 

Today  this  feeling  has  changed.  People  want  those  agencies  and 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  thinking  about  the  post-war  period 
to  proceed  energetically  with  their  work.  To  be  sure,  they  want  first 
of  all  to  win  the  war,  speedily  and  decisively,  and  they  want  nothing  to 
detract  from  that  effort.  Second,  they  want  no  plans  that  represent 
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mere  wishful  thinking  or  special  interest  axe  grinding.  They  want  some 
practical  leads  as  to  where  we  go  from  here  when  the  present  job  is 
finished. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  are  not  hard  to  find.  First  of  all,  the 
war  itself  is  going  better,  and  although  every  useful  effort  must  be 
applied  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory,  there  are  few  indeed  who  doubt  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  powers.  As  to  how,  when,  and  the  nature  of  the  vic- 
tory, there  is  much  difference  of  opinion;  but  there  is  a  marked  increase 
of  confidence  from  a  year  ago.  Second,  we  know  that  other  countries 
are  able  to  fight  and  work  now,  and  at  the  same  time  to  think  about 
the  future.  And  finally,  I  think  that  we  have  come  to  feel  that  post-war 
planning  will  be  unifying  rather  than  divisive,  that  it  will  give  purpose 
and  drive  to  our  efforts,  and  will,  therefore,  help  the  war  effort  itself. 
We  have  all  felt  the  danger  to  morale  in  the  question,  too  frequently 
heard,  "What's  coming  out  of  it  all,  and  who  is  doing  anything 
about  it?" 

There  is  another  deep  influence  that  may  explain  in  part  this  insistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  people  generally  that  something  be  done  now 
about  planning  for  the  period  to  follow  the  war.  We  are  a  well-edu- 
cated people,  and  we  know  that,  even  recognizing  wonderful  material 
advances,  the  scientific  and  technical  progress  of  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  never  truly  ripened  in  terms  of  human  betterment.  We 
know  that  in  our  own  country  to  go  no  farther  afield,  we  had  a  decade 
of  mass  unemployment  of  men  and  machines,  and  before  that  we  were 
worried  about  what  we  called  "technological  unemployment."  We  know 
that  during  the  thirties  alone  in  the  United  States,  we  lost  forever  a 
product  of  goods  and  services  which  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  two  hundred  billion  dollars.  Not  only  for  these  material  things, 
but  for  other  values  lost  as  well,  we  want  in  the  future  that  this  product 
be  created,  conserved  and  applied  to  the  increased  welfare  of  us  all. 
We,  in  America,  expect  this  fruition  of  our  energy,  our  skill  and  our 
resources,  it  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  be  sympathetic  with, 
and  that  we  should  encourage,  leadership  wherever  it  arises  that  points 
the  way  toward  the  realization  of  these  expectations. 

Among  the  several  organizations  active  in  the  field  of  post-war 
planning,  one,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  has  a  special 
place  and  a  special  importance.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  Committee  itself,  if  I  should  first  describe  briefly  three 
other  organizations  which  are  also  engaged  in  thinking  about  the  future. 
The  similarities  and  differences  in  these  four  organizations  will  give 
a  better  feeling  of  what  the  whole  problem  amounts  to. 

Of  these  four  organizations,  two  are  public,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board;  and  two  are  pri- 
vate, the  National  Planning  Association  and  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  System,  including  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  twelve  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches, 
is  the  most  venerable  of  these  agencies.  It  was  created  by  Congress  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  to  perform  a  number  of  service  functions  for  the  mem- 
ber banks,  but  most  importantly  to  look  ahead  to  the  financial  and 
economic  future  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  powers,  to  plan  and 
to  act.  The  primary  field  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  monetary 
and  credit  policy.  In  order  to  do  its  work,  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  regional  banks  are  staffed  with  specialized  personnel  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  observation  and  analysis  of  the  financial  and  economic  situ- 
ation of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  of  the  regions  of  the  several  regional 
banks.  Within  recent  years,  the  System  has  determined  to  strengthen 
and  to  broaden  the  work  of  the  regional  banks  in  study  and  contact 
with  financial  and  economic  problems  and  to  make  increased  use  of 
the  banks,  both  as  a  source  of  information  for  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wider  public  understanding  of  the  monetary 
and  credit  policies  of  the  nation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  its  own  particular  functions  and  its 
own  methods  of  work.  It  will  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
post-war  period  as  it  has  today  in  the  war  period.  It  has  unity,  diversity, 
flexibility  and  sense  of  direction;  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  instru- 
ments we  have  to  help  us  in  our  thinking  about  the  future. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  next  organization  I  wish  to  mention. 
It  is  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  The  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  is  one  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
it  has  a  number  of  duties  of  which  four  are  the  most  important.  First, 
it  studies  and  reports  on  any  question  affecting  the  use  and  conservation 
of  national  resources  as  the  President  may  request,  and  is  expected  to 
bring  to  the  President's  attention  from  time  to  time  any  major  matter 
in  its  field  of  interest.  Second,  it  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  planning 
for  the  many  federal  agencies,  sometimes  setting  up  inter-departmental 
committees  on  subjects  that  are  broader  than  the  scope  of  any  particular 
department.  It  encourages  planning  within  other  departments  and 
agencies  and  never  seeks  to  do  what  can  be  as  well  done  elsewhere. 
Third,  it  has  responsibility  for  collecting  and  organizing  information  in 
connection  with  plans  for  public  works  of  every  description,  and  finally, 
it  cooperates  with  state  and  local  planning  bodies  in  giving  advice  and 
assistance  whenever  possible. 

The  first  of  the  two  private  organizations  to  which  I  referred  is  the 
National  Planning  Association.  This  Association  was  founded  in  1943 
by  a  small  group  of  men  experienced  in  management,  government, 
and  labor.  It  took  as  one  of  its  ideas,  "Let  national  planning  be  the 
concern  of  all  Americans  rather  than  the  government  alone."  The  Asso- 
ciation has  a  Board  of  Directors  of  which  William  L.  Batt,  President  of 
SKF  industries,  is  Chairman,  and  Robert  J.  Watt,  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor,  is  Vice  Chairman.  The  Association  makes  certain 
studies  of  its  own,  and  is  very  active  in  publishing  digests  and  reports 
for  the  use  of  its  membership.  But  I  think  its  most  significant  and  its 
unique  activity  will  come  as  a  result  of  its  having  organized  three 
committees,  one  of  agriculture,  one  of  labor,  and  one  of  business  men. 
The  members  of  these  three  committees  do  not  represent  anyone  except 
themselves.  The  Planning  Association  refers  to  these  committees  studies, 
reports,  recommendations  on  questions  of  national  interest  made  either 
by  the  Association  or  by  others.  Each  of  the  committees  comments  on 
the  matter  referred  to  it,  bringing  to  the  subject  the  point  of  view,  the 
slant,  if  you  please,  of  several  individuals  with  a  common  background, 
that  of  labor,  or  of  agriculture,  or  of  business.  Points  of  agreement  are 
noted,  points  of  difference  clarified  and  if  possible  reconciled,  and  the 
final  comments  of  each  of  the  committees  published  for  public  infor- 
mation. 

Recently  these  three  committees  agreed  on  a  statement  of  broad 
post-war  policy  and  objectives,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wide  and 
significant  area  of  agreement  was  mapped  out. 

In  performing  such  a  function,  the  National  Planning  Association 
is  bringing  valuable  addition  to  our  planning  resources.  These  com- 
mittees are  not  intended  to  be  expert  or  creative;  but  they  are  intended 
to  raise  and  to  clarify  issues  from  the  several  points  of  view  of  their 
background  and  experience.  In  this  way,  the  public  may  be  better 
informed  as  to  what  is  basically  involved  in  decisions  on  important 
problems  of  national  plan  and  policy. 

And  now,  with  this  background,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  its  own  charter,  its  own  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its 
own  funds,  which  are  raised  by  contributions  from  private  corporations 
and  businesses. 

The  Committee  is  essentially  a  business  man's  organization,  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  what  many  feel  is  a  special  responsibility 
of  business  in  the  post-war  period;  and  that  is  through  the  expansion 
and  stimulation  of  business  activity  on  a  strictly  sound  business  basis 
to  make  the  maximum  business  contribution  to  high  employment  and 
sustained  employment.  The  Committee  feels  that  whatever  business 
can  do  along  these  lines,  others — particularly  government — will  not  have 
to  do  and  will  not  want  to  do.  The  Committee  wants  to  see  that  busi- 
ness is  ready  with  its  plans  and  that  it  understands  what  is  at  stake 
in  having  everyone  do  his  proper  business  part.  The  Committee  puts 
great  stress  on  getting  a  healthy  climate  of  opinion  and  governmental 
action  to  foster  enterprise  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  businessmen, 
large  and  small,  and  through  its  research  committee  it  is,  among  other 
things,  drawing  up  some  of  the  specifications  for  a  "healthy  climate." 

The  great  difference  between  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
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ment  and  other  business  groups  and  trade  associations  who  also  have  a 
natural  interest  in  post-war  planning  is  that  the  job  of  planning  for 
economic  development  in  the  United  States  through  the  expansion  of 
business  is  the  single  function  of  the  Committee,  and  in  this  work, 
business  men  from  all  branches  of  business  are  associated. 

Basic  responsibility  for  the  Committee's  activities  rests  with  its  Board 
of  Trustees.  Its  activities  are  carried  out  through  two  major  divisions, 
the  field  development  division  and  the  research  division.  Mr.  Marion 
Folsom,  Treasurer  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  heads  the  field  development  division.  Mr. 
Ralph  Flanders,  President  of  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  who  is 
also  a  Trustee,  heads  the  research  division. 

The  nationwide  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  planning  for 
high  level  employment  and  productivity,  has  already  extended  its  organi- 
zation from  coast  to  coast.  Eleven  regional  chairmen  constitute  the 
top  machinery  over  territories  approximating  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts. Within  these  regions,  sixty-eight  district  chairmen  are  in  action, 
one  for  about  every  million  of  population.  Under  the  district  chairmen, 
130  community  chairmen  are  tackling  the  job  of  stimulating  and  helping 
individual  companies  get  their  preparation  for  expanded  post-war  busi- 
ness under  way.  All  of  these  chairmen  are  business  men,  active  in  their 
own  businesses,  who  have  been  willing  to  volunteer  a  substantial  part 
of  their  time  to  a  movement  which  they  think  is  vital  to  American 
post-war  economy. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  field  development  division  to  have  at  least  one 
thousand  business  communities  organized  all  over  this  country  within 
the  next  few  months.  Community  chairmen  are  operating  with  maxi- 
mum autonomy.  They  are  using  their  initiative  to  develop  their  own 
methods  of  evangelizing  the  heads  of  business  to  prepare  for  the  post- 
war period.  While  product  development,  expanded  markets  and,  of 
course,  profits  are  set  up  as  objectives  of  this  company  planning,  high 
level  employment  is  kept  in  the  business  man's  mind  at  all  times. 

To  illustrate  how  this  movement  develops  in  the  local  community: 
In  Peoria,  which  was  a  test  city,  a  business  men's  community  committee 
went  ahead  under  vigorous  leadership  to  make  a  confidential  employ- 
ment survey  at  once.  Figures  were  secured  from  forty-five  companies 
showing  their  employment  in  1940,  for  1943,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
maximum  employment  these  companies  can  look  forward  to  when 
peacetime  production  is  resumed.  On  the  basis  of  a  first  estimate  of 
post-war  employment,  Peoria  gave  the  optimistic  report  that  these  com- 
panies could  employ  29,000  people  as  against  the  30,000  at  peak  wartime 
production.  These  figures  stand  against  the  pre-war  level  of  22,000.  This 
Peoria  experience  is  not  taken  as  final,  the  estimates  are  approximations. 
Their  chief  value  is  in  getting  local  business  started  on  its  planning  with 
employment  as  an  objective. 
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In  another  city,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a  preliminary  survey  of 
fifty-four  manufacturers  showed  1940  employment  of  15,000,  present  em- 
ployment nearly  30,000,  and  estimated  post-war  employment,  20,000. 

Figures  of  this  sort  are  evidence  of  the  constructive  ferment  in  the 
minds  of  business  men  who  are  stimulated  to  plan,  with  high  level 
employment  as  one  of  their  main  objectives.  Behind  the  figures  is  the 
process  of  product  and  design  planning,  of  market  analysis,  of  personnel 
and  plant  preparations  and  all  the  other  factors  which  must  actively 
continue  in  the  post-war  planning  project. 

It  is  significant  that  this  business  men's  post-war  planning  program  is 
one  of  action  on  the  part  of  business  itself.  It  is  focused  on  the  com- 
munity, on  the  people  who  are  actually  managing  and  operating  com- 
panies. There  is  nothing  overall  or  hand-me-down  about  this  funda- 
mental movement. 

This  program  of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  business  itself  stands 
in  constructive  relief  against  the  background  of  long-range  research  which 
is  going  on  through  the  research  division  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  Research  is  aimed  at  getting  new  and  conclusive  answers 
as  to  what  will  constitute  favorable  conditions  for  expanding  business 
in  the  post-war  era. 

In  the  program  of  immediate  action,  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development's  field  division  is  operating  a 
"clearing  house"  of  stimulating  ideas  and  information  supervised  by 
market  analysts,  industry  and  trade  association  executives,  who  are  serv- 
ing in  an  expert  capacity  on  the  industrial  advisory  board  of  the  field 
development  division.  Already  three  "case  studies"  of  individual  com- 
pany post-war  planning  have  been  circulated  to  companies  through  the 
local  community  committees.  These  offer  valuable  patterns  to  individual 
companies  for  application  to  their  own  post-war  preparations.  They  also 
are  part  of  the  "brain  starting"  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  functions 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development's  field  division. 

The  research  division  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment in  the  post-war  period  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  enterprise.  The 
Trustees  are  convinced  that  all  policies  of  government,  of  business,  and 
of  labor  that  interfere  with  expanding  employment  should  be  re- 
examined.  In  setting  up  this  division  they  recognized  that  the  criteria  by 
which  these  policies  should  be  judged  is  that  of  the  general  public  welfare. 
They  did  not  suggest  that  studies  of  these  policies  should  be  undertaken 
by  business  men  who  consciously  or  sub-consciously  might  be  prejudiced. 
They  proposed  rather  that  a  research  staff  of  university  economists  be 
organized  and  instructed  to  carry  forward  studies  with  the  sole  objective 
of  making  suggestions  which  would  help  us  maintain  a  free  and  dynamic 
society. 

The  Trustees  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  policies  to  be  studied  should 
be  selected  by  a  research  committee  consisting  of  business  men  advised  by 
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a  board  of  distinguished  economists  and  social  scientists.  Mr.  Ralph 
Flanders  agreed  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  research  committee. 
The  research  advisory  board  is  headed  by  Professor  Sumner  Slichter  of 
Harvard  University.  Dean  Robert  D.  Calkins  of  Columbia  University 
is  Vice  Chairman.  Professor  Theodore  Yntema  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  employed  as  fulltime  research  director  and  head  of  the 
research  staff.  The  conclusions  of  the  research  staff,  when  approved  by 
a  reading  committee  of  the  research  advisory  board,  will  be  published  and 
made  available  to  all  who  are  interested.  Further,  in  these  studies,  it  can 
be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  in  its  deliberations  on  policy,  will  have  available  for  its 
guidance  evidence  now  tragically  lacking. 

It  is  fortunate  that  today  most  business  men  agree  that  the  elimination 
of  mass  unemployment  is  the  first  requirement  for  the  post-war  period. 
Many  will  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that  unless  mass  unemployment  can  be 
eliminated  under  a  system  of  private  business  enterprise,  private  business 
enterprise  will  be  supplanted  by  some  other  arrangements  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  and  services.  The  demonstration  of  what 
we  are  able  to  produce  under  the  rules  of  a  wartime  economy  is  unan- 
swerable evidence  of  what  machines  and  men  and  organization  can 
accomplish  if  their  technical  capacities  are  given  full  rein.  And  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time,  with  the  newness  of  the  wartime  conditions 
under  which  we  are  working,  the  organizational  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements are  of  much  less  effectiveness  than  they  will  become  with 
longer  experience.  Accordingly,  today  many  business  men  and  many 
associations  of  business  men,  not  only  in  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  by  any  means,  are  giving  thought  to  the  responsibilities  of 
private  enterprise  in  doing  its  full  part  in  achieving  high  production  and 
high  employment  in  the  post-war  period.  I  hasten  to  say  that  as  far  as 
I  know,  these  business  men  would  in  every  case  subordinate  this  thinking 
about  post-war  employment  to  efforts  directed  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war,  and  each,  in  his  capacity  as  a  business  manager,  has  made  sure  that 
his  responsibilities  for  present  wartime  production  are  being  efficiently 
discharged. 

Although  the  task  is  difficult,  the  rewards  of  success  are  so  great  from 
every  material  and  human  point  of  view  that  it  is  an  effort  which  can  be 
undertaken  with  real  zest  and  enthusiasm.  Little  differences  of  opinion 
and  petty  special  interests  become  insignificant  and  can  be  brushed  aside 
in  view  of  the  prospect  that  lies  ahead.  Business  is  definitely  committed 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  do  its  proper  part.  But  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  that  business  can  make  the  transition  from  full  wartime  employ- 
ment to  high  peacetime  employment  without  cooperation  from  public 
government  at  every  level. 

These  measures  of  cooperation  between  government  and  business  are 
good,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  enough.  In  addition,  we  require 
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for  success  in  the  attack  by  business  and  government  on  mass  unemploy- 
ment a  commitment  on  the  part  of  government  that,  through  an  explicit 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  it  will  act  when  business,  as  business,  cannot 
act  to  sustain  employment  and  effective  demand.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  it  is  inescapable  that  the  national  state,  through  an  explicit  and 
implemented  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  must  complement  and  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  private  business  in  the  maintenance  of  high  produc- 
tion and  high  employment. 

To  make  this  proposition  more  effective  than  a  mere  statement  of 
intent,  there  are  a  number  of  corrective  measures  that  the  government 
should  adopt  on  its  own  behalf  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own  effectiveness. 
At  the  present  time,  even  if  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  complement 
and  supplement  the  activities  of  private  business  were  generally  agreed 
upon,  there  is  no  possibility  under  the  present  organization  of  the  federal 
government  of  its  being  made  operative  or  effective.  There  are  three 
principal  causes  for  this  inadequacy,  and  ways  must  be  found  for  elimi- 
nating them,  or  at  least  reducing  the  severity  of  their  influence. 

The  first  change  that  needs  to  be  made  is  in  the  organization  of  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  federal  government.  The  administration  of 
any  fiscal  policy  at  all  calls  for  cooperation  among  agencies  and  for  single- 
ness of  policy  in  at  least  several  respects:  the  federal  budget;  the  federal 
lending  policy  at  home  and  abroad;  the  credit  and  monetary  policies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the  creation  and 
refunding  of  federal  debt,  which  is  now  managed  by  the  Treasury;  the 
tax  program;  and,  possibly,  the  activities  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  These  several  functions  are  all  intimately  associated  in 
giving  reality  to  any  governmental  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  designed  to 
cooperate  with  private  business  in  achieving  high  productivity  and  high 
employment.  These  functions  are  scattered  among  several  departments 
and  agencies,  and,  during  the  thirties,  there  was  clear  evidence  of  conflict 
in  basic  policy.  This  meant  that  during  that  period  the  administration 
had  no  consistent  or  continuing  fiscal  policy  and  was  unable  to  use  the 
full  power  of  fiscal  measures  to  support  its  attempts  to  reach  the  humane 
goals  it  had  set  for  itself  in  other  fields. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Congress  with  the  several  committees  of 
both  House  and  Senate  that  must  consider  legislative  policy  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  matters.  Even  if  a  consistently  strong  policy  should  emerge 
from  the  administrative  branch,  it  would  be  subject  to  delay  and  possible 
damaging  amendment  before  the  necessary  legislation  would  be  forth- 
coming. As  far  as  taking  the  initiative  is  concerned,  Congress  is  handi- 
capped both  by  organizational  and  procedural  difficulties  and  also  by 
grossly  inadequate  staffing  of  its  technical  services. 

Another  very  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  close  collaboration  on 
policies  of  expenditure  and  taxation  between  the  federal  government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  state  and  local  governments  on  the  other.  This 
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weakness  has  been  well  understood  for  years,  but  the  initiative  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  federal  government  in  analyzing  the 
problem  and  making  some  preliminary  suggestions  has  not  been  forth- 
coming until  recent  weeks.  The  report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  on 
Inter-Governmental  Fiscal  Relations  treats  of  this  problem  in  a  some- 
what timid  and  ineffective  way,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bold  assurance 
of  the  more  recent  Treasury  report  on  currency  stabilization  as  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  whole  world. 

Here,  at  the  point  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  where  the  relations 
between  government  and  business  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
working  out  of  our  post-war  employment  and  production  problems,  busi- 
ness may  properly  be  apprehensive.  It  may  be  apprehensive,  not  that  the 
intentions  of  government  will  be  hostile  or  even  indifferent,  but  that, 
unless  the  preparatory  organizational  work  is  done  now,  the  federal 
government  will  be  helpless  in  executing  even  the  most  elementary  col- 
laborative program. 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  writes 
in  his  book,  New  Philosophy  of  Public  Debt,  that  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  advocates  a  "new  conception"  that  continuous  deficit 
spending  is  essential  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Moul- 
ton's  reference  to  the  Board  is  an  uninformed  misstatement  of  the  Board's 
recommendations  on  fiscal  policy.  These  are  clearly  set  forth  on  page  13 
of  Part  I  of  its  recent  Report  for  1943,  in  part  as  follows : 

"It  is  our  national  policy  (as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  our 
history)  to  accept  as  a  suitable  role  of  government,  positive  effort  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  free  activities  of  private  individuals  and  agencies  in 
advancing  their  well-being  through  productive  enterprise. 

"Accordingly,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  conceived  and  administered  to  complement  and  supple- 
ment these  activities  of  private  enterprise  in  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
effective  demand." 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  let  me  point  up  what  I  have  had  to  say, 
with  three  observations. 

First,  in  our  thinking  and  planning  about  the  post-war  period,  there 
is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  and  every  organization  has  its  own  proper 
contribution  to  make.  We  should  get  along  with  this  planning,  subject 
only  to  the  reservation  that  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
direct  measures  for  winning  the  war. 

Second,  let  us  avoid  wasteful  duplication  but  let  us  recognize  that  not 
all  duplication  of  effort  is  wasteful.  For  example,  one  of  the  great  post- 
war problems  is  this  whole  question  of  national  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  in  relation  to  sound  business  activity  and  high  employment.  Al- 
though we  want  a  consistent  policy,  we  should  not  leave  such  a  question 
to  be  studied  by  any  single  agency.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  of 
course,  must  work  on  it,  but  so  will  the  National  Resources  Planning 
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Board  and  the  National  Planning  Association.  And  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  will  also  give  this  matter  exten- 
sive consideration.  We  must  judge  whether  duplication  of  effort  is 
wasteful  by  more  penetrating  standards  than  merely  whether  more  than 
one  agency  is  working  on  a  single  topic. 

And  third  and  finally,  business  in  the  United  States  has  created  an 
organization  to  think  about  and  to  work  for  expansion  of  private  business 
activity  and  a  high  level  of  employment.  This  is  the  single  function  of 
this  new  organization,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
Those  who  have  organized  the  Committee  hope  that  it  may  be  a  focus 
for  the  cooperative  efforts  of  other  business  men  who  feel  as  they  do  about 
the  role  of  business  in  the  post-war  world. 


Building  Tomorrow 

BROR  DAHLBERG 
President,  The  Celotex  Corporation,  Chicago 

Today,  technological  miracles  have  surpassed  the  most  fantastic 
dreams  of  the  past.  The  cracking  of  the  atom  has  eclipsed  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Thor;  coal-tar  chemistry  has  released  riches  beyond  the  alchem- 
ist's hopes;  airplanes  outdistance  the  magic  carpet.  We  have  within  reach 
the  power  to  conquer  every  physical  obstacle.  Only  two  things  limit 
our  progress:  lack  of  vision  and  laziness. 

To  broaden  our  vision,  we  must,  from  time  to  time,  sweep  away  the 
immediate  problems  that  clutter  our  everyday  thinking.  These  problems 
like  near-by  trees  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  forest.  If  we  spend  all  our 
time  chopping  down  those  closest  to  us,  we  never  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction.  And  direction 
is  essential  if  plans  are  to  succeed.  Without  the  vision  to  set  a  course 
toward  the  highest  goals,  we  will  never  achieve  them. 

Laziness,  too,  must  be  conquered.  We  have  not  yet  really  learned  to 
produce — although  in  the  past  year  we  have  approached  it.  People  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  what  they  can  produce.  Neither  our  in- 
dustries nor  our  government  realized  how  large  our  production  capacity 
was,  and  at  the  moment  we  are  turning  out  such  a  volume  of  goods  that 
some  forecasters  predict  in  certain  fields  over-production  and  decreasing 
employment  are  just  around  the  corner. 

Should  we  not  work  as  hard  for  production  in  peace  as  in  war? 
Should  we  not  utilize  our  skill  and  our  full  manpower  to  make  possible 
a  secure,  happy  and  healthful  life  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States? 
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The  arguments  of  the  pessimists,  their  insistence  that  we  cannot  do  it 
because  we  never  have  done  it,  mean  nothing.  Not  so  long  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  people  in  this  country  or  anywhere  in  the  world  who 
believed  that  all  people  should  and  could  go  to  school.  Then  the  idea 
germinated  that  everyone  could;  now  everyone  does.  Let  us  remember, 
when  we  talk  about  rebuilding  and  rearranging  our  cities  and  providing 
adequate  housing  and  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  green  grass  for  all  our 
people,  that  by  proper  planning  and  coordination  of  our  abilities,  our 
raw  materials  and  our  manpower,  we  can  have  all  these  things — if  we 
want  them  enough. 

Plans  for  achieving  all  our  goals  can  be  initiated  now.  We  need  not 
fear  to  plan  far  ahead.  Everybody  admits  that  London  would  have  been 
a  better  city  today  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  plan,  made  almost  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  been  carried  out. 

Many  of  you  are  actively  engaged  in  drawing  up  blueprints  for  better 
living  after  the  war.  I  know  you  fully  realize  the  tremendous  possibilities 
that  stretch  before  us. 

In  my  opinion  two  things,  beyond  all  others,  influence  the  character 
and  placement  of  homes  and  the  organization  of  communities.  They  are 
transportation  and  the  number  of  hours  each  week  that  a  man  must  work 
to  earn  his  living. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  problems  transportation  changes  have 
precipitated  upon  our  cities — how  the  speeding  automobile  has  choked 
streets  laid  out  for  the  horse  and  buggy — how  progress  has  defeated  itself 
by  so  overcrowding  those  streets  that  it  takes  a  car  capable  of  traveling 
80  miles  an  hour  ten  minutes  to  go  a  few  blocks. 

If  our  blueprints  for  the  future  are  to  avoid  similar  impediments  to 
progress,  we  must  consider  carefully,  not  the  transportation  facilities 
available  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  war,  but  what  we  may  anticipate 
in  5,  10,  25  and  more  years. 

To  be  sure,  superhighways,  broad  turnpikes,  improved  buses,  railway 
equipment  and  subways  are  important.  But  these  no  longer  limit  our 
planning.  Homes  can  be  placed  in  terms  of  flying  time :  a  hundred  miles 
may  be  comfortably  near.  We  must  visualize  the  full  implications  of 
aerial  bus  service  for  mass  travel  and  of  cheap  private  planes  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Consider  the  helicopter — the  flying  machine  that  can  go  straight 
up  or  straight  down,  that  can  fly  sideways  and  backwards  as  well  as 
ahead,  that  can  hover  stationary  in  the  air  or  speed  up  to  hundreds  of 
miles  per  hour.  The  helicopter  is  no  dream — it  is  here  today;  and  I  have 
been  told  by  the  man  who  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  any  other 
that  helicopters  will  cost  no  more  after  the  war  than  a  medium  priced 
automobile. 

With  the  helicopter  and  other  forms  of  air  transport  a  reality,  we  will 
be  as  much  concerned  with  the  location  of  municipal  air  terminals  as  with 
railroad  stations.  A  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  may  require  a  num- 
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her  of  large  air  depots.  Returning  from  a  business  trip  to  Chungking, 
you  will  drop  down  at  one  of  these  terminals  to  catch  the  5:17  helicopter 
to  your  suburban  air  station  75  or  100  miles  distant.  Or  you  may  be 
greeted  at  the  metropolitan  air  terminal  by  your  wife  who  has  flown  in 
to  meet  you. 

Transportation  has  made  our  cities  what  they  are  today.  First  the 
rivers  and  overland  trails  and  then  the  railroad  put  them  where  they  are 
and  made  them  what  they  are.  Air  transportation  will  do  the  same 
tomorrow.  Without  plans,  the  transition  will  bring  a  chaos  similar  to 
that  which  jams  autos  like  sardines  into  Manhattan's  Times  Square  and 
Chicago's  Loop.  With  plans,  we  can  smooth  out  the  process,  save  time 
and  energy,  build  the  future  more  securely. 

Another  important  factor  in  planning  is  the  number  of  hours  a  man 
must  work.  Most  of  us  take  it  for  granted  that  we  will  work  six  or  at 
least  five  days  a  week.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  The  true  measure  of 
a  man's  productive  capacity  is  not  how  many  hours  he  works  but  how 
much  he  produces  in  those  hours.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  with 
complete  productive  employment  of  our  able  manpower,  we  can  satisfy 
all  our  requirements  in  40,  36  and  eventually  even  fewer  hours  per  week. 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  such  a  change  is  staggering.  Recreation, 
for  example,  will  not  be  something  snatched  in  a  hurried  week-end. 
Families  who  have  been  forced  to  picnic  in  a  cramped  city  park  on 
Sunday,  will  not  willingly  spend  three  days  every  week  on  a  park  bench. 
They  will  get  out  in  the  country  where  there  is  elbow-room  to  live  and 
breathe,  to  have  a  garden,  to  fish  and  hunt,  to  swim  and  play  golf  and 
gather  with  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  something  better  than  a  smoke- 
filled  night  club. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  few  people  really  like  city  life.  I  know 
there  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary:  the  unsuccessful  evacuation  of 
London's  tenements,  the  tendency  of  slum  residents  to  drag  substantial 
and  healthful  housing  projects  down  to  their  own  slovenly  level,  the  fact 
that  today  thousands  of  families,  earning  good  incomes  for  the  first  time, 
continue  to  live  in  squalor  and  spend  their  money  on  diamonds  and 
night  clubs. 

These  people  behave  as  they  do  because  they  have  no  real  conception 
of  the  possibilities  within  their  grasp.  They  spend  for  immediate  pleas- 
ures, with  the  vague  hope  that  charity  and  the  government  will  keep 
them  from  starving  tomorrow.  We  should  not  delay  longer  in  helping 
them  change  their  ideas. 

So  far  as  the  building  industry  is  concerned,  it  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  to  have  the  technological  skill  to  build  homes  within  the 
income-reach  of  nearly  all  of  the  American  people.  Tomorrow,  or  in 
whatever  day  or  year  this  war  may  end,  the  building  industry  can  deliver 
better  homes  for  much  less  money  than  it  ever  could  before.  For  the 
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building  industry  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  frontier:  mass 
production. 

How  the  volume  production  of  low-cost  homes  will  influence  com- 
munities of  the  future  I  leave  to  your  expert  judgment.  The  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  shelter,  combined  with  faster  travel,  may  make  the 
crowded  apartment  building  undesirable  as  a  housing  unit,  may  spread 
out  cities  fanwise  over  large  areas,  may  result  in  the  decline  of  city  living 
quarters  in  favor  of  rural  islands  of  integrated  manufacturing  and  housing 
units.  Families  may  have  two  homes:  a  house  in  the  city  to  be  occupied 
four  days  a  week,  and  a  country  residence  where  they  can  live  more 
fully  and  freely  the  other  three  days.  Improved  transportation,  fewer  but 
more  productive  hours  of  labor,  lower  housing  costs  will  establish  an 
entirely  new  pattern  of  life. 

I  can  almost  hear  some  of  you  thinking — "This  man  Dahlberg  is 
dizzy.  He  talks  big  but  he  doesn't  know  what  we  are  up  against.  He 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  inertia,  the  laziness  of  people,  the 
stubbornness  of  vested  interests,  industry  and  labor,  the  obstacles  of  land 
values  and  real  estate  taxes,  the  problems  of  financing,  the  strait-jackets 
imposed  by  antiquated  building  codes." 

Gentlemen,  I  know  these  obstacles,  and  I  do  not  minimize  them.  But 
battles  are  won  by  strategy  as  well  as  by  attention  to  detail  and  the  quality 
of  the  individual  soldiers. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  all  progress  is  inertia,  or  more  bluntly,  "pure 
cussed  laziness."  That  goes  for  me  and  for  you  as  well  as  for  the  family 
without  ambition  to  improve  its  standard  of  living.  We  all  must  work, 
and  work  to  our  utmost,  if  we  are  to  have  the  things  we  should  have. 

We  must  educate  millions  of  American  families:  teach  them  that  it  is 
possible  to  improve  themselves,  to  achieve  cleaner,  richer,  fuller  lives. 
When  we  convince  them  that  this  is  possible  and  make  them  believe  that 
they  can  do  it,  they  will  do  it.  It  should  be  shouted  from  the  housetops 
that  this  world  can  be  whatever  the  people  wish  to  make  it. 

An  insurmountable  hindrance  to  progress,  I  am  told,  is  the  building 
craftsman  and  his  labor  organizations.  Such  a  statement  does  them 
injustice.  They  are  not  opposed  to  progress.  They  want  prosperity  and 
full  employment  as  does  every  other  segment  of  our  population. 

Craftsmen  want  to  make  sure  that  they  fit  into  the  new  world  picture 
before  they  abandon  the  old.  It  is  up  to  those  of  us  who  wish  to  improve 
the  old  ways  to  demonstrate  to  labor  the  benefits  of  the  new  ideas  and 
the  new  ways.  I  have  talked  with  building  craftsmen  working  on  houses 
built  by  new  construction  methods  and  with  new  materials.  Without 
exception,  they  were  enthusiastic.  They  wanted  to  build  new  homes  for 
themselves,  and  they  appreciated,  to  the  full,  every  improvement  in 
methods  and  materials. 

Another  so-called  obstacle  is  the  inertia  of  industry.    Except  in  a  few 
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moss-backed  cases,  I  do  not  believe  such  inertia  really  exists.  Every 
forward-looking  industrial  leader  is  planning  to  move  his  plants  to  the 
country  or  modernize  his  city  plants  and  their  surroundings  after  the  war. 
Private  industry  is  alert  to  the  needs  of  planning  for  the  future  and  to 
utilizing  every  advance  in  technology.  Industry  knows  that  its  future 
rests  with  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  all  the  people. 

Another  obstruction  is  what  is  called  "vested"  interests.  There  are 
no  vested  interests — only  selfish  interests:  people  and  groups  who  fight 
progress  because  it  threatens  their  immediate  security,  their  customary 
work  or  their  property.  Property  owners,  in  particular,  cry  for  help  when 
real  estate  values  tumble.  All  we  can  say  to  them  is  this:  "You  cannot 
expect  the  community  to  sacrifice  its  general  welfare  to  make  your  invest- 
ment good.  We  cannot,  for  example,  route  arterial  highways  to  meet 
your  personal  ends.  You  built  of  your  own  free  will  under  our  system 
of  competitive  enterprise.  Nobody  asked  you  to  take  the  risk.  The  fact 
that  the  risk  has  proved  bad  is  unfortunate,  because  much  valuable  labor, 
skill  and  materials  have  been  wasted,  but  your  rights  cannot  override  the 
rights  of  the  people." 

Suppose  that  we  had  let  the  old  harness  maker  have  his  way  back  in 
the  early  1900's.  Suppose  we  had  tried  to  protect  his  trade  from  the 
automobile.  That  would  have  been  criminal  usurpation  of  the  people's 
rights — and  it  would  have  protected  the  harness  maker  for  only  a  short 
time. 

The  problems  of  artificially  high  land  prices  and  real  estate  taxes  will 
ultimately  solve  themselves.  Cities  which  make  special  concessions  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  up  abnormally  high  land  prices  are  not  helping  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  injuring  themselves.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  efforts 
to  coddle  land  owners  or  municipalities.  True,  we  should  try  to  avoid 
upsetting  the  value  of  municipal  bonds,  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  bondholders  and  progress,  we  must  choose  progress.  You  are 
familiar  with  plans  for  federal  subsidies  for  slum  clearance  and  the 
restoration  of  land  prices  to  their  real  use  values.  If  this  can  be  done, 
I  am  for  it.  If  not,  we  must  move  to  other  fields  and  abandon  the  owners 
of  property  in  such  city  areas  to  their  fate. 

When  slums  are  condemned  and  razed,  we  must  be  sure  they  are  not 
replaced  with  potential  slums  for  our  children.  Slum  buildings  were  all 
new  once.  They  did  not  look  like  slums  when  they  were  built,  but  wise 
city  planners  could  have  foretold  their  ignominious  end.  Cleared  prop- 
erty, which  should  have  been  turned  into  breathing  space,  often  has 
become  the  site  of  a  skyscraper  that  further  congests  an  already  over- 
crowded area. 

There  are  the  problems  of  adjacent  cities,  drawn  together  by  fast 
transportation,  and  of  suburbs  separated  by  the  center-line  of  a  street,  all 
with  different  building,  planning  and  labor  laws,  all  ridden  by  petty 
jealousies.  Broad  gauge  planning  demands  a  regional  concept.  The  city 
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with  all  its  environs,  and  sometimes  other  cities  within  the  perimeter  of 
influence,  should  be  included. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  build  the  1,500,000  homes  a  year  that  will  be  needed 
after  the  war,  there  must  be  a  free  flow  of  capital.  Government  home 
loan  insurance  is  needed  to  cover  all  housing,  so  that  building  money 
will  be  available  on  a  basis  comparable  with  the  costs  of  materials  and 
labor.  The  home  loan  should  be  the  safest  private  investment  in  existence 
— and  the  net  interest  return  should  not  much  exceed  the  yield  for  a 
government  bond.  To  accomplish  this,  our  out-worn  mortgage  laws  must 
be  overhauled.  Foreclosure  can  be  made  simple  and  inexpensive  without 
sacrifice  of  the  home  owner. 

I  believe  that  some  public  housing  may  be  needed  for  the  aged,  the 
crippled,  the  sick  and  the  destitute.  Certainly  such  housing  should  be  of 
more  than  a  decent  standard,  should  be  a  credit  to  our  civilization.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  the  government  should  subsidize  incomes, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  when  we  pay  part  of  a  man's  rent.  It  is 
far  better  to  maintain  employment  and  to  pay  such  wages  that  every 
worker  will  be  able  to  keep  his  own  roof  over  his  own  head. 

A  final  hindrance  to  progress  is  the  antiquated  city  building  code. 
The  war  has  focused  attention  upon  the  idiocy  of  such  codes.  We  have 
had  to  build  in  a  hurry,  with  a  minimum  of  manpower  and  materials;  so 
the  codes  have  been  set  aside  and  their  inadequacies  demonstrated.  When 
peace  comes  we  must  knock  out  these  old  rules  and  substitute  modern, 
elastic  regulations  that  permit  the  use  of  new  construction  methods  and 
materials.  This  can  be  done  without  exposing  the  public  to  inferior  or 
dangerous  practices. 

The  government  should  undertake  to  put  building  codes  on  a  qualita- 
tive basis.  Instead  of  specifying  that  a  wall  be  so  many  inches  thick,  the 
modern  code  should  specify  its  load-bearing  and  surface  strength,  its 
imperviousness  to  weather,  its  insulation  value  and  other  necessary  re- 
quirements. A  roof  should  be  judged  by  its  capacity  to  withstand  the 
strains  of  wind,  rain  and  snow,  not  by  how  its  rafters  and  shingles  are 
assembled. 

Many  new  materials  and  construction  methods  will  require  testing  and 
approval.  This  should  be  the  function  of  a  government  agency  which 
also  would  insure  loans  only  on  dwellings  erected  by  methods  and  with 
materials  approved  for  use  in  specified  areas.  Types  of  construction 
should  be  approved  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  dwelling,  so  that  loans 
will  not  be  made  to  finance  needlessly  expensive  forms  of  construction. 
This  procedure  will  pull  the  teeth  of  obsolete  codes  persisting  in  stubborn 
communities.  For  the  government  will  say:  "In  these  areas  we  will  in- 
sure loans  if  you  meet  such  and  such  requirements."  No  community 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  long  against  such  an  inducement. 

In  short,  assistance,  from  the  government  is  needed  for  overcoming 
only  two  obstacles:  out-of-date  building  codes  and  too  costly  financing. 
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With  this  help,  private  initiative  under  our  competitive  system  is  best 
equipped  to  carry  forward. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  real  power  of  achievement  rests,  not 
with  government,  not  with  industry,  not  with  labor,  not  with  planning 
officials,  but  with  all  of  us  together.  It  is  we,  the  people,  who  must  find 
the  determination  and,  once  and  forever,  get  out  of  our  minds  the  idea 
that  man  is  a  slavish  work  beast  who  must  sleep  beside  his  machine.  In 
its  place  we  must  fix  the  positive  conviction  that  man  can  have  whatever 
he  wants  in  the  way  of  housing  and  living  conditions. 

This  conviction  is  already  taking  shape.  The  American  people  have 
seen  our  industrial  system  surge  forward  under  full  production  and  full 
employment  to  satisfy  wartime  needs,  and  they  will  demand  that  our 
industry  and  our  economic  system  function  equally  well  after  the  return 
of  peace. 

Let  us  aim  our  sights  high.  Let  us  stop  worrying  about  unemploy- 
ment, financing,  the  countless  other  taboos  and  obstacles  and  chart  our 
course  from  the  thought  of  Cecil  Rhodes: 

"So  little  done — so  much  to  do!" 


Annual  Business  Meeting 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

Urban  Redevelopment 

ALFRED   BETTMAN,   Chairman — Chairman,   Cincinnati    City 
Planning  Commission. 

FREDERICK  BIGGER,  Land  Use  Planner,  Federal  Housing  Ad* 
ministration. 

FRANK  H.  MALLEY,  Executive  Director,  Boston  City  Planning 
Board. 

IRA  S.  ROBBINS,  Acting  Commissioner,  New  Yor^  State  Di- 
vision of  Housing. 

Your  Committee  hereby  presents  to  you  a  draft  of  a  state  statute  for 
urban  development  and  redevelopment.*  This  presents  a  form  of  en- 
abling act  which  ought  to  be  useful,  at  least  as  working  material,  in  any 
state.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  slavishly  followed  or  mechanically  copied, 
and,  as  it  comes  to  be  used  by  groups  of  the  various  states  promoting 
legislation  on  this  subject,  no  doubt  numerous  suggestions  or  criticisms 
as  to  details  will  arise.  We  however  desire  to  avoid  using  on  details  the 
time  available  for  this  report,  and  therefore  will  restrict  ourselves  to 
presenting  and  discussing  the  major  problems  involved  in  state  legislation 
on  this  subject  and  the  solutions  contained  in  this  draft. 

Another  restraint  upon  the  scope  of  this  report  which  we  have  imposed 
upon  ourselves  is  that  it  should  deal  with  legislation  on  urban  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  and  not  with  all  the  problems  of  either  the 
administrator  or  the  technician  when  actually  engaged  in  producing  a 
piece  of  urban  planning  or  development,  excepting  as  those  problems 
need  to  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  the  basic  enabling  legislation. 

Furthermore,  this  report  deals  with  state  legislation  only  and  not  with 
federal  legislation.  Federal  legislation  is  equally  necessary  to  provide,  for 
instance,  for  federal  aid  to  planning  and  to  land  acquisition  and  perhaps 
for  federal  insurance.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  forms  of  federal 
and  state  legislation  gear  into  each  other,  with  such  a  degree  of  identity 

*  Copies  of  the  model  statute  are  available  from  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials. Price  35$  per  copy — free  to  members. 
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of  basic  concepts  as  will  facilitate  their  combined  operation  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  planning  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  which  is  supplying  a  starting 
point  for  this  report  is  a  bill  for  both  urban  development  and  redevelop- 
ment; "development"  being  conceived  as  the  generic  word  of  which  the 
rebuilding  of  built-up  areas  is  a  part  or  species.  While  the  blighted 
districts  have  produced  the  occasion  and  urgency  for  legislation  and 
action,  this  bill  recognizes  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  municipality,  or, 
better  still,  of  the  metropolitan  area,  must  be  subjected  to  some  degree  of 
outline,  framework  and  land-use  planning  if  the  development  of  any 
portion  of  that  territory  is  to  be  based  upon  sound  economic  and  social 
considerations;  and  that  at  any  particular  time  and  place  the  actual  situa- 
tion, when  soundly  thought  through,  may  call  for  priority  of  attention  to 
a  still  undeveloped  area,  or  that  two  areas,  one  built-up  and  the  other 
undeveloped,  be  treated  as  a  single  project.  Consequently,  while  in  the 
promotion  of  this  legislation  the  strong  appeal  of  the  blighted  district 
should  not  be  underemphasized,  the  enabling  legislation  should  include 
the  whole  urban  territory.  Both  the  planner  and  the  program-maker 
should  be  free  to  cover  both  classes  of  districts  without  being  handicapped 
by  any  propositions  or  limitations  which  impose  priority  of  one  type  of 
area  over  the  other  or  which  impose  unscientific  units  of  thought  or 
action. 

From  either  an  intellectual  or  legal  standpoint,  the  basic  necessity,  if 
the  development  of  any  area,  however  large  or  small,  is  to  promise 
economic  and  social  soundness,  is  the  master  plan  *  of  the  whole  urban 
territory,  including  the  proposal  of  such  financial  and  fiscal  instrumenta- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  the  plan  financially  feasible. 
This  statement  ought  not  require  much  elaboration  or  exposition;  that 
one  cannot,  with  any  reasonable  grasp,  understanding  or  knowledge  of 
the  financial,  economic  and  social  effects  of  what  is  proposed,  determine 
the  uses  to  which  any  block  or  neighborhood  should  be  put  without  a 
basic  general  determination  of  the  distribution  or  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic bases  of  distribution  of  public  and  private  facilities  and  land  uses 
of  the  whole  territory,  ought  to  be  obvious  from  the  mere  statement  of 
this  proposition.  The  particularizing  and  detailing  of  the  smaller  area 
needs  to  be  derived  from  or  find  its  basic  justifications,  both  economic 
and  social,  from  the  general  plan  of  the  larger  area.  The  protection  and 
stabilizing  of  the  development  which  is  built  and  the  money  which  is 
spent  upon  the  smaller  area  also  demands  this. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  mere  requirement  of  conformance  to  a 
master  plan  constitutes  little  better  than  lipservice  to  planning;  firstly, 
because  it  would  permit  a  development  even  though  there  be  no  master 

*  "Master"  is  the  word  which  best  corresponds  to  the  concept;  but,  if  in  any  state  there 
be  strategic  fear  of  the  word,  "general,"  "city,"  or  "regional"  could  be  tried. 
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plan;  secondly,  because  a  master  plan  is  a  general  allocation  of  uses  and 
fixing  of  general  standards  of  population  density  and  building  intensity, 
and  their  estimated  financial  weighting,  which  should  be  somewhat  fluid 
in  nature.  Consequently  the  master  plan  should  be  prescribed  in  the 
statute  and  its  nature  or  minimum  content  spelled  out. 

By  reason  of  the  generality  of  the  master  plan  and  the  concept  of 
master  planning  as  a  process,  the  bill  gives  to  the  master  planning  the 
status  of  a  guide  rather  than  the  status  of  a  legally  binding  program. 

We  take  it  to  be  acceptable  without  elaboration  that  the  making  of  the 
master  plan  is  the  function  of  the  public  planning  agency.  This  presents 
the  much  discussed  problem  of  how  to  make  our  local  planning  agencies 
strong  and  responsible  enough  to  give  to  our  urban  planning  that  thor- 
oughness, profundity  and  quality  which  is  needed  for  the  sound  building 
and  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  Now  that  we  are  in  the  era  of  planning  for 
large  scale  post-war  urban  building,  we  must  be  willing  to  face  again 
such  questions  as  what  should  be  the  size  and  composition  of  the  planning 
agency;  its  relation  to  the  executive  and  legislative  organs.  Shall  its 
members  be  full-time  members?  Shall  they  be  paid?  Each  state  needs 
to  review  its  existing  statutes  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  they 
promise  the  supply  of  planning  agencies  strong  enough  for  this  all-vital 
work. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  urban  development  statute 
should  be  the  vehicle  for  carrying  legislation  on  this  subject  of  the 
planning  agency.  The  draft  presented  with  this  report  does  have  a  sec- 
tion permitting  the  creation  of  a  three-member  planning  commission  with 
a  full-time  chairman,  who  is  to  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  commission, 
and  two  part-time  paid  associates,  tied  to  the  chief  executive  by  making 
him  the  appointing  power,  and  tied  to  the  legislative  body  by  requiring 
its  confirmation  of  appointments,  and  reports  direct  to  the  council  upon 
specific  project  referrals.  This  or  other  alternative  forms  of  planning 
agencies  could  be  inserted  in  the  development  statute  or  in  separate  legis- 
lation; the  advantage  of  the  former  being  that  this  course  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  introducing  and  promoting  a  separate  bill  whose  fate 
might  be  uncertain. 

The  problem  of  the  metropolitan  planning  agency  must  also  be  faced 
anew.  We  cannot  hold  back  urban  rebuilding  until  metropolitan  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  organs  evolve.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
metropolitan  planning  should  be  held  back  until  metropolitan  official 
legislation  and  administration  are  statutorily  provided  for.  The  draft 
authorizes  the  planning  agency  of  the  central  city  to  make  the  metro- 
politan master  plan,  and  also  authorizes  the  municipalities  of  the  metro- 
politan territory  to  get  together  and  create  the  metropolitan  planning 
agency. 

If  our  city  building  is  to  give  any  hope  of  stable  social,  economic  and 
financial  soundness,  the  master  planning  must  have  a  thoroughness  and 
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quality  beyond  any  past  accomplishments  in  this  field.  We  must  exorcise 
from  our  minds  the  kind  of  product  which  has  passed  for  the  master  plan 
in  the  past.  No  wording  in  a  statute  can  assure  quality;  but,  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  crystallization  of  a  meaning  of  "master  plan"  beyond  that 
which  has  been  practiced  in  the  past,  the  bill  before  us,  in  addition  to  a 
statement  of  the  minimum  content  which  is  a  condition  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  granted,  sets  forth  a  conceptual  definition,  which  we  will 
now  quote: 

The  term  "master  plan"  signifies  a  group  of  maps,  plats,  charts  and 
descriptive,  interpretative  and  analytical  matter  and  social,  economic  and 
financial  data  which  together  present  a  broad  and  general  guide  and  pat- 
tern for  the  development  of  the  territory  of  a  municipality  or  urban  area, 
and  furnish  a  framework  of  development  and  development  standards 
within  which  the  various  districts,  areas  and  development  projects  of  the 
planned  territory  may  be  more  precisely  planned  and  calculated.  Mas- 
ter planning  connotes  a  continuous  process  evolving  with  changing  con- 
ditions and  increased  knowledge,  and  the  "master  plan,"  therefore,  in- 
cludes at  any  time  the  modifications  and  extensions  thereof  up  to  that 
time. 

The  planning  will  start  at  a  time  at  which  certain  legal  and  fiscal 
habits  and  concepts  prevail,  which  if  continued  unmodified,  might  thwart 
a  sound  layout  of  the  urban  community  which  would  accomplish  the 
desired  social  results.  To  plan  entirely  on  the  basis  of  an  unmodified 
continuation  of  the  habitual  methods  and  concepts  which  have  been 
amongst  the  causes  of  the  very  inadequacies  from  which  the  planning  is 
intended  to  furnish  escapes  would  be  to  build  for  blight.  The  formula- 
tion and  progressive  realization  of  newer  financial,  fiscal,  legal,  adminis- 
trative concepts  and  instrumentation  should  be  a  part  of  the  planner's 
objectives,  so  that  his  work  presents  a  plan  for  a  more  socially  and 
economically  sound  city  building  based  upon  bringing  to  pass  a  pro- 
gressively greater  acceptance  of  the  newer  concepts  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  realization  of  a  sound  and  stable  environment  in  which 
human  beings  are  to  be  born,  reared  and  are  to  live  and  work. 

Take  the  matter  of  use  value.  The  planning,  and  unfortunately  some 
of  the  building,  will  start  in  a  world  of  speculative  market  land  values  or 
at  best  uncontrolled  and  unplanned  use  land  values.  We  know  that  to 
reach  the  socially  sound  and  financially  feasible  development  of  our  urban 
territory  we  much  reach  use  values  based  on  the  planned  and  controlled 
uses  of  the  land.  One  reason  why  the  master  plan  is  so  important  is  that 
it  is  an  essential  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  justification  of  the  con- 
trolled use  of  the  land,  and  therefore  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
sounder  use  value  concept. 

As  this  particular  report  is  not  designed  to  be  an  entire  encyclopedia 
of  all  legal,  administrative,  conceptual,  legislative  questions  and  steps 
involved  in  urban  building,  but  is  limited  to  the  problems  of  the  next 
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immediately  needed  piece  of  state  legislation,  this  report  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  indulge  in  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  all  financial,  fiscal, 
legal,  administrative  problems  involved.  At  the  particular  moment  in 
history  in  which  this  report  is  being  presented,  the  Committee  and  the  bill 
which  set  it  in  motion  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  and 
hoping  for  private  investment  in  all  those  types  of  enterprises  in  which 
private  energy  and  money  have  habitually  invested,  provided  private 
enterprise  adjust  itself  to  the  community's  control  over  the  general 
pattern  of  the  distribution  of  the  use  of  the  territory  and  the  standards  of 
building  intensity  and  population  density.  The  planning  should  include 
the  protection  of  such  investments  and  the  assumption  by  the  community 
of  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  transition  from  older  land  value  concepts  and 
fiscal  methods  to  the  newer  concepts  and  methods.  This  report  will  not 
attempt  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  financial  and  fiscal  mechanisms 
which  the  fertile  planners  and  their  expert  advisers  should  come  to  con- 
sider. It  is  a  part  of  the  master  planning  process  to  evoke  the  financial, 
fiscal,  administrative,  legal  concepts  and  mechanisms  which  will  make 
progressively  possible  a  program  which  will  progressively  realize  a  pro- 
gressively sound  development.  The  bill  before  us  enables  and  indeed 
directs  it. 

So  much  for  the  master  plan.  From  time  to  time  areas  of  varying 
sizes  will  be  carved  out  for  single  development  projects.  The  boundaries 
of  any  such  area  should  be  indicated  on  the  master  plan.  The  planning 
of  the  development  of  a  project  area  will  range  from  the  distribution  of 
land  uses,  both  public  and  private,  and  their  financial  impacts,  and  the 
fixing  of  standards  of  population  distribution  and  building  intensity  to 
the  detailed  architectural  and  construction  specifications  of  the  buildings 
and  structures,  and  should  include  the  limitations  upon  the  territory 
immediately  surrounding  the  project  area  which  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  investment  in  the  project  area.  Presumably  the 
evolvement  of  the  development  plan  of  the  project  area  will  be  a  product 
of  the  activities  of  the  planning  agency,  legislative  committees,  property 
owners,  administrative  departments  and  prospective  lessee  or  purchaser 
of  the  area.  Certainly  the  land-use  plan  of  the  area  should  be  subject  to 
the  planning  agency's  approval;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment plan  is  to  have  a  legal  effect,  in  that  it  will  be  the  basis  of  the  terms 
of  the  lease  or  sale  of  the  area  and  of  the  incurring  of  municipal  in- 
debtedness, the  final  determination  upon  all  features  of  the  project  area 
plan  must  be  reposed  in  a  legislative  organ.  In  the  bill  form  before  us, 
the  regular  chief  legislative  body  of  the  municipality  is  made  such  legis- 
lative organ.  This  is  based  on  the  belief  that  as  the  process  of  developing 
one  area  after  the  other  and  prescribing  the  uses  thereof  comprises  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  whole  local  legislative  field  relating  to  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  city,  the  determinations  involved  should,  in  the  interest  of 
preservation  of  our  democracy,  be  reposed  in  the  regular  elective  legis- 
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lative  organs.  Whether  a  two-thirds,  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  vote  of 
the  legislative  body  should  be  required  for  an  overruling  of  the  planning 
agency  on  a  project  area  development  plan  is  a  matter  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  decision  by  each  state. 

We  come  now  to  the  interesting  and  important  problem  of  whether 
the  development  project  area  should  be  leased  by  the  municipality  or  sold; 
that  is,  shall  the  municipality  retain  the  ownership,  lease  the  area  and 
apply  the  net  rentals  to  the  payment  of  the  securities  issued  for  the 
financing  of  the  land  acquisition;  or  shall  the  municipality  sell  the  area 
subject  to  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  development  and  apply  the 
proceeds  of  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  securities  issued  for  the  land 
acquisition;  or  shall  the  enabling  legislation  enable  both  of  these  courses? 

An  advantage  of  the  land  policy  of  retention  of  public  ownership  and 
leasing  for  the  development  is  that  the  lessor's  control  over  enforcement 
of  the  development  in  accordance  with  the  official  plan  and  control  over 
the  modification  of  the  plan  as  experience  and  future  circumstances 
dictate  is  more  effective  than  the  municipality's  control  when  it  has  lost 
all  ownership  and  has  to  rely  upon  either  its  contractual  powers  or  its 
police  power.  The  advantage  of  sale  is  that  that  land  policy  provides 
earlier  lures  to  private  capital.  The  draft  under  discussion  authorizes 
either  policy  in  the  case  of  any  development  area  or  all  of  them.  Whether 
lease  or  sale  be  used,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  would  be  provided  for 
by  means  of  the  terms,  conditions  and  covenants  set  forth  in  the  instru- 
ments of  the  lease  or  sale. 

The  draft  provides  that  for  the  financing  of  the  assembly  and  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land,  for  which  eminent  domain  or  voluntary  purchase  is  made 
available,  the  municipality  may  accept  federal  or  state  aid  and  issue 
debentures.  Presumably  the  land  cost  would,  in  the  early  projects  at 
least,  exceed  the  amount  which  could  be  amortized  out  of  the  rentals  or 
proceeds  of  sale;  but,  if  the  planning  be  good  and  the  execution  be  good, 
there  underlies  the  whole  effort  embodied  in  such  a  statute  the  hope  and 
trust  that  in  the  long  run  the  development  of  the  urban  territory  will 
pay  for  itself,  not  only  in  indirect  and  hidden  benefits,  social  and  eco- 
nomic, but  in  direct  repayment  of  the  securities  issued  for  the  land 
acquisition,  and  that  therefore  the  "good"  area,  when  measured  by  ca- 
pacity to  pay  the  investment,  should  help  finance  the  "bad"  area,  as  they 
are  both  areas  in  one  community.  By  virtue  of  this  idea,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  pooling  of  the  revenues  and  proceeds  from  all  the  development 
project  areas,  the  pool  to  become  available  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
debentures  either  in  order  of  priority  of  issue  or  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

Insofar  as  the  structural  works  included  in  a  project  area  development 
plan  are  purely  public,  such  as  streets,  schools,  recreation  spaces,  etc.,  the 
municipality  could  avail  itself  of  its  regular  bond  issuing  powers.  Shall 
it  have  the  power  to  issue  general  credit  bonds  for  other  features  of  the 
project  area  development,  as,  for  instance,  the  acquisition  of  land  which 
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is  to  be  devoted  to  private  uses  such  as  unsubsidized  housing,  commerce, 
industry  and  so  on?  There  ought  to  be  no  need  for  this,  since  general 
credit  bonds  could  be  issued  under  the  general  bond  statutes  for  all  the 
public  uses;  so  that  if  the  federal  or  state  government  or  other  possible 
purchasers  of  the  income  debentures  would  advance  money  sufficient  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  which  is  to  be  ultimately  used  for  private 
enterprises  and  trust  for  repayment  to  the  revenues  from  the  areas,  why 
open  the  doors  to  or  have  to  meet  such  questions  as  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions of  the  use  of  the  general  credit  of  the  city  for  land  acquisition 
for  private  enterprises?  This  draft  under  discussion  does  authorize  gen- 
eral credit  bonds;  thus  leaving  each  municipality  to  decide  this  question 
for  itself. 

The  leases  or  sales  would  be  to  what  have  come  to  be  called  redevelop- 
ment corporations  or  to  public  housing  authorities;  to  the  latter  where 
the  proposed  area  development  is  wholly  or  predominantly  subsidized 
housing;  and  to  the  private  corporations  (perhaps  more  accurately  to  be 
considered  public  utility  corporations)  where  the  development  is  private 
housing,  private  business  or  other  private  uses. 

As  regards  redevelopment  corporations,  the  New  York  and  similar 
statutes  contain  elaborate  provisions  regarding  their  creation,  powers, 
limitations,  and  so  on.  A  considerable  part  of  these  elaborate  provisions 
relate  to  the  public  activities  and  procedures,  such  as  those  which  we  have 
been  discussing  and  which  are  contained  in  the  draft,  as  distinguished 
from  the  provisions  relating  to  the  corporate  organization  itself.  By 
reason  of  the  close  interrelationships  between  the  public's  part  and  the 
redevelopment  corporation's  part  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  rede- 
velopment projects,  the  inclusion  in  the  same  statute  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  redevelopment  corporations  and  provisions  relating  to  the 
municipality's  powers  and  procedures  is  highly  advisable  if  not  necessary. 
Therefore,  in  drafting  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us,  we  have  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  detail  into  which  to  go  regarding  such  matters 
as  the  capital  structure,  dividend  limitations,  rent  limitations,  indebtedness 
limitations,  etc.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  nature  contained  in  the  New  York  statute  are  made  necessary  by  the 
tax  exemption  contained  in  that  statute,  and  that  no  tax  exemption  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill  with  which  this  report  deals;  and,  in  view  of  this 
fact  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  uniform  and  rigid  standards  of  these 
limitations  equally  applicable  to  every  city  and  every  redevelopment 
project  in  any  city,  the  bill  proposes  to  leave  it  to  the  municipal  legislative 
body,  in  making  the  leases  or  sales,  to  fix  the  regulations  and  limitations 
applicable  to  the  corporation's  capital  and  debt  structure,  dividend  limita- 
tions, and  the  like. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  provision  for  tax  exemption,  but  spe- 
cifically states  that  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  any  tax  exemption 
which  may  be  provided  by  other  statutes,  as,  for  instance,  by  housing 
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statutes.  This  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter. Such  legislation  has  as  its  purposes  the  general  or  master  planning 
of  the  city  or  urban  region  and  the  more  specific  land-use  planning  of  the 
project  areas  and  the  a'ssembling  of  the  land  into  the  centralized  control 
of  the  municipality  whereby  the  land  can  be  stamped  with  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  and  then  placed,  through  leases,  sales  and 
transfers,  under  the  charge  of  the  various  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  are  to  carry  out  these  uses.  It  is  not  the  assembling  of  the  land 
which  is  the  tax-exempting  factor,  but  the  later  devotion  of  the  land  to 
the  originally  designated  use.  For  instance,  if  certain  portions  of  the 
land  in  a  project  area  come  by  transfer  to  the  appropriate  administrative 
departments  to  be  devoted  to  streets,  public  recreational  grounds  and 
other  public  uses,  their  exemption  from  taxes  is  derived  from  the  ordinary 
tax  statutes  which  provide  for  the  exemption  of  such  public  land.  If  and 
when  other  parts  of  the  land  in  a  project  area  are  leased  or  sold  to  a 
public  housing  authority  which  erects  thereon  subsidized  low-cost  hous- 
ing, the  exemption  of  the  land  from  taxation  comes  from  the  housing 
statutes  which  provide  for  such  low-cost  housing.  If  and  when  other 
parts  of  the  land  in  the  project  area  come  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  redevelop- 
ment corporations  for  higher  cost  housing  or  for  business  or  for  industry, 
they  will  be  subject  to  taxation  unless  there  be  enacted  other  legislation 
which  provides  for  tax  exemption.  This  bill  does  not  itself  enlarge  or 
contract  the  classes  of  uses  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  are  to  be 
deemed  public  or  private.  While  the  municipality  holds  any  of  the 
assembled  land  previous  to  its  transfers  or  leases  for  the  future  uses  which 
are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  plans,  the  taxability  of  that  land  will  arise 
under  the  existing  statutes  from  the  actual  uses  made  of  that  land. 

Therefore,  no  question  of  tax  exemption  is  involved  in  the  bill  before 
us,  and  such  a  bill  is  not  an  appropriate  place  for  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  exemption,  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  tax  exemption 
in  the  bill  is  not  a  taking  of  sides  on  the  policy  of  tax  exemption  for  any 
particular  type  of  use. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  an  attempt  be  made  at  a  brief  visualization  of  the 
way  this  bill  is  intended  to  work  in  actual  operation. 

The  planning  agency  realizes  the  need  for  and  seeks  to  produce  a 
master  plan  of  the  territory  of  the  municipality  or  metropolitan  region, 
far  more  thorough  and  profound  and  significant  than  any  planning  which 
had  theretofore  taken  place  in  the  community.  Such  a  plan  is  intended 
to  furnish  the  presentation  of  the  economic,  social  and  physical  frame- 
work which  will  supply  an  acceptable  basis  for  the  defining  of  and  de- 
termination of  the  uses  of  the  development  project  areas.  The  general 
plan  would  contain  such  minimum  framework  items  as  the  transporta- 
tion and  communication  utilities  and  terminals  and  the  general  land-use 
allocations  and  the  basic  density  and  building  intensity  standards.  So 
the  planning  agency  will  go  to  the  city  council  with  the  statement  of 
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how  much  money  it  needs  and  obtain  the  best  local  appropriation  it  can 
and  arrange  for  the  official  application  to  the  federal  or  state  government 
for  an  advance  for  its  planning. 

Sooner  or  later  pressures  will  arise  for  an  actual  development  or  rede- 
velopment enterprise  or  two,  and,  during  the  process  of  its  master 
planning,  the  planning  agency  will  be  constantly  engaged  in  aiming,  as 
soon  as  can  scientifically  be  done,  to  reach  the  marking  out  of  at  least  the 
tentative  lines  of  one  or  a  few  project  areas  and  the  tentative  allocation  of 
the  uses  thereof.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  emerge  fairly  definite  deter- 
minations, by  the  city's  planning,  legislative  and  administrative  organs, 
of  the  areas  for  which  development  projects  are  appropriate;  at  which 
stage  steps  will  begin  to  be  taken  for  negotiating  with  the  federal  or  state 
government  or  financial  groups  for  financial  aid  to  the  land  acquisition, 
and,  when  a  commitment  to  such  aid  has  been  obtained,  the  adminis- 
trative steps  for  the  land  acquisition  through  purchase  or  eminent  domain 
will  begin  to  be  taken.  There  will  be  no  strict  chronological  division 
between  these  master  planning,  project  area  planning,  land  acquisition, 
leasing,  etc.,  stages,  but  there  must  be  sufficiently  complete  master  planning 
to  justify  the  project  area  planning  and  sufficiently  complete  project  area 
planning  to  justify  the  action  steps. 

Probably  the  initiation  of  some  of  these  stages  will  come  from  a  public 
housing  authority,  which  has  its  ideas  as  to  where  the  next  public  housing 
should  go.  The  initiation  of  some  of  these  stages  will  come  from  the 
property  owners  and  others  financially  interested  in  some  areas.  As  the 
land  comes  to  be  picked  up  by  the  municipality,  the  federal  government 
or  other  sources  will  make  the  necessary  advances  and  the  municipality, 
acting  through  its  legislative  body,  will  authorize  the  issuance  of  the 
income  debentures  evidencing  the  municipality's  obligation  to  devote  to 
the  repayment  of  the  advances  the  net  rentals  and  revenues  or  proceeds 
which  it  will  receive  from  the  leases  or  sales  of  the  project  areas;  each 
lease  or  sale  to  cover  all  a  project  area  other  than  that  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  public  uses,  such  as  streets,  public  playgrounds, 
civic  buildings  and  the  like. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  stage  of  any  project  area  planning  is  reached 
at  which  more  detailed  engineering,  architectural,  structural  planning 
will  come  to  be  due.  If  the  planning  agency's  general  plan  and  land-use 
plan  designates  the  area  for  what  we  call  public  housing,  then  presumably 
the  public  housing  authority  will  present  said  detailed  type  of  plans  until 
the  public  housing  authority  and  the  city  council  will  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement  as  to  the  detailed  plan.  Where  the  general  and  land-use  plans 
designate  the  project  area  predominantly  for  private  uses,  the  property 
owners  in  the  area  or  an  insurance  company  or  possibly  some  other  group 
will  form  a  redevelopment  corporation  to  take  over  that  area  and  carry 
out  the  development  plan,  and  the  group  which  organized  the  redevelop- 
ment corporation,  together  with  the  appropriate  city  authorities,  will  work 
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out  detailed  building  plans  conforming  to  the  master  plan  and  to  the 
planning  agency's  land-use  and  density  plan  for  the  area.  Then  the 
instruments  of  lease  or  sale  will  be  written  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

All  of  the  net  revenues  and  rentals  or  sale  proceeds  received  by  the 
municipality  from  the  project  areas  as  they  come  to  be  progressively  es- 
tablished and  leased  or  sold  will  go  into  a  pool  from  which  payments  of 
the  interest  and  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  debentures  will  be 
made. 

The  above  picture  of  the  process  is  of  course  oversimplified  both  as  to 
procedure  and  chronology,  but  your  Committee  hopes  that  it  will  give 
some  degree  of  visualization  of  the  way  such  a  statute  is  intended  to 
produce.  The  techniques  of  the  planning,  the  land  acquiring,  the  leasing 
or  selling,  the  negotiating,  the  administering,  and  the  quality  of  those 
techniques  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who  will  come  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  various  portions  of  the  process  and  perhaps  in  the  last 
analysis  will  depend  upon  the  mental  and  moral  stature  of  the  com- 
munity. 

How  about  the  constitutionality  of  all  this  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
will  promptly  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  American,  and  probably  that 
thought  will  not  be  allayed  by  saying  that  no  statute  is  constitutional 
until  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is,  or  that  no  statute  is  unconstitutional 
until  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is,  either  of  which  remarks  is  profoundly 
true.  But  perhaps  the  legislator  or  the  readers  of  this  report  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  that  profound  truth,  and  this  problem  of  constitutionality 
is  one  which  every  draftsman  of  any  statute  has  constantly  in  his  system 
while  he  is  drafting. 

The  constitutional  validation,  by  the  courts,  of  eminent  domain  for 
low-income  housing,  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  relief 
or  philanthropic  element  in  it,  taking  care  of  the  poor  being  a  traditional 
public  function.  That  psychological  aid  will  not  be  available  when  we 
propose  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  taxation  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  which,  when  the  development  plan  comes  to  be  carried  out,  will 
be  devoted  to  unmistakably  private  uses  such  as  private  housing  or 
business. 

The  bill  before  us,  however,  is  based  upon  the  necessity  for  public 
participation  in  a  process  which  precedes  the  uses  of  the  acquired  prop- 
erties. It  proposes  that  the  public  plan  its  own  development,  and,  in 
order  that  the  plan  may  be  carried  out,  that  the  public  assemble  the  land, 
stamp  the  assembled  land  with  the  public's  plan  and  then  transfer  that 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  private  uses  to  those  who 
will  undertake  to  carry  out  the  plan.  It  is  the  planning  and  the  as- 
sembling and  the  stamping  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  public  uses  or 
purposes  for  which  the  public  acquires  the  land.  That  is  the  constitu- 
tional theory  which  underlies  this  bill,  and  that  is  why,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  report,  there  was  the  remark  that,  from  a  legal  stand- 
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point,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  standpoint,  the  master  planning 
is  basic.  There  exists  no  judicial  decision  adverse  to  this  position,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  question  has  not  yet  arisen  for  decision.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or  taxation  is  derived  from  the 
necessity  for  it;  and,  for  the  planned  development  of  the  territory  of  an 
urban  community,  there  is  obviously  the  necessity  that  the  community 
do  the  planning  and  acquire  those  property  rights  for  that  period  of 
time  without  which  the  planned  development  is  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. For  these  reasons  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
and  all,  including  the  legislator,  interested  in  sound  city  building  should 
not  permit  the  question  of  constitutionality  to  cause  them  to  hesitate, 
but  should  find  in  this  all-permeative  question  of  constitutionality  the 
inspiration  to  a  realization  that  the  legislation  must  be  first-class  and  the 
planning  must  be  first-class. 

DISCUSSION 

Reported  by  PAUL  OPPERMANN 

Land  Use  Planner,  Federal  Housing  Administration 

The  first  speaker  in  the  discussion  period  which  followed  Mr.  Bett- 
man's  presentation  was  Miss  Catherine  Bauer  (Mrs.  William  Wurster, 
San  Francisco). 

Miss  Bauer  commented  that  practically  all  housers,  in  her  view,  sup- 
port the  basic  purposes  of  legislation  such  as  Mr.  Bettman  had  described. 
She  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  explaining  more  fully  than  has  been 
done  the  principles  and  the  characteristics  of  comprehensive  housing 
programs  and  the  relationships  of  such  programs  to  urban  redevelopment 
schemes.  This  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Among  many  details  of  proposals  being  discussed  for  after  the  war, 
Miss  Bauer  said  she  wanted  to  state  a  particular  one  for  emphasis.  Her 
example  referred  to  the  currently  discussed  state  grants  of  special  powers 
to  cities  for  condemnation,  etc.,  and  possible  federal  financial  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  these  forms  of  aid  the  localities  should  be  required 
to  assume  responsibility  for  rehousing  families  displaced  in  the  process 
of  redevelopment.  Without  specific  provision,  statutory  provision  being 
inferred,  the  pressure  for  placing  high  rental  apartments  in  the  re- 
developed areas  and  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  displaced  low-income 
families,  in  Miss  Bauer's  opinion,  will  be  too  overwhelming  to  withstand. 
As  cases  in  support  of  her  argument,  redevelopment  studies  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's project  for  lower  Manhattan  were  cited.  Critical  reference  was 
made  to  the  weakening  amendments  made  in  the  New  York  Urban 
Redevelopment  Corporations  legislation. 
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Miss  Bauer's  specific  point  in  conclusion  was  that  land  for  rehousing 
population  displaced  in  rebuilding  should  be  acquired  at  the  same  time 
land  is  condemned  for  a  redevelopment  project,  as  a  part  of  that  operation, 
and  so  provided  for  in  the  law.  This  action  will  enhance  the  stress  laid 
in  both  federal  and  state  bills  on  full  employment  in  the  building  in- 
dustry, among  other  desirable  objectives. 

Mr.  George  Gray  of  New  Haven  made  the  observation  that  the  object 
of  redevelopment  and  of  planning  therefor  has  an  inclusive  rather  than 
an  exclusive  basis;  it  is  not  to  serve  investors  as  individuals  or  as  a  group 
but  has  as  its  purpose  serving  the  interest  of  all  sectors  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Miller  of  New  York  City  asked  the  speaker  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  area  expected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
his  bill — over  what  extent  of  metropolitan  lands  would  this  legislation 
provide  planning  authority? 

In  reply  to  the  question  Mr.  Bettman  stated  that  the  bill  provides  a 
formula  for  the  planner  whereby  he  may  establish,  subject  to  the  assent 
of  the  affected  authorities,  an  area  appropriate  for  planning  purposes. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  legal  powers  to  create  metropolitan  organs  of 
land  acquisition.  Metropolitan  government  also  is  not  involved;  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  that,  Mr.  Bettman  said. 

Mr.  Philip  Nichols  rose  to  outline  a  Massachusetts  urban  redevelop- 
ment bill  drafted  by  a  Boston  group  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Their 
approach,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  was  somewhat  different  from  that  found 
in  the  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Bettman's  committee. 

The  Boston  people  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  the  bill  Mr.  Nichols 
cited  acted  on  the  belief  that  private  capital,  to  finance  urban  redevelop- 
ment projects  without  financial  aid  of  either  federal  or  state  governments, 
was  available  in  sufficient  amounts,  provided  assistance  in  the  form  of 
certain  governmental  powers  was  made  available.  Therefore,  private 
corporations  were  proposed,  under  strict  governmental  regulation,  with 
dividends  limited  among  other  features.  Eminent  domain  powers  are 
given  to  the  redevelopment  corporation  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  some  tax  benefits. 

Mr.  Nichols  placed  some  emphasis  on  the  tax  situation  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  following  is  an  illustration  quoted  from  his  remarks:  "The 
tax  rate  in  Boston  for  example  is  about  $41  per  thousand  valuation  and 
that  is  not  on  any  partial  valuation,  in  theory  of  law  it  is  on  a  hundred 
per  cent  valuation,  but  in  practice  in  a  good  many  it  is  two  hundred 
per  cent  valuation  so  that  they  actually  pay  about  $82  per  thousand  of 
the  capital  value  each  year." 

In  blighted  areas  where  no  important  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  values  have  dropped  as  much  as  ninety 
per  cent,  it  seems  impracticable,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  to  expect  private 
investment  in  housing  without  some  tax  benefit.  The  Boston  group,  he 
remarked,  was  opposed  to  tax  exemption.  Their  bill  contained  a  pro- 
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vision  that  an  urban  redevelopment  corporation  should  pay  a  tax  of  ten 
dollars  per  thousand  on  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  land  and  buildings 
plus  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  income,  provided  that  in  no  event  should 
the  total  tax  be  less  than  the  average  for  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding acquisition. 

The  bill  did  not  succeed  in  being  brought  before  the  legislature,  how- 
ever. The  sponsoring  group  feels  strongly,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  that  it  is 
going  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  needed  support  for  the  bill 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Finally,  Mr.  Nichols  urged  that  the  private  corporation  should  have 
the  right  to  take  land  directly,  to  avoid  having  the  city,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"intervene  to  take  the  land  and  turn  it  over  to  some  one  else."  Constitu- 
tional aspects  had  been  studied,  he  declared. 

Numerous  methods  will  probably  be  tried  in  the  various  states  as  no 
one  method,  probably,  will  serve  them  all.  Some  of  the  concepts  in  the 
Massachusetts  bill,  Mr.  Nichols  said  he  believed  merit  consideration  else- 
where. 

To  the  Chairman's  (Mr.  Elwood's)  question  regarding  consideration 
of  displaced  population,  Mr.  Nichols  replied  that  projects  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  required  approval  of  the  local  planning  board  and  a 
specified  condition  of  approval  was  that  the  board  must  be  satisfied  that 
displaced  residents  of  redeveloped  areas  would  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Frank  Malley  of  Boston,  speaking  to  the  point  raised  by  Miss 
Bauer,  challenged  the  efficacy  of  a  provision  in  the  law  for  the  "dispos- 
sessed people."  He  preferred  to  believe  that  the  problem  would  not  as- 
sume proportions  under  such  a  law  as  the  proposed  Massachusetts  one. 
Rather,  he  was  convinced  that,  as  redevelopment  got  under  way  and 
"snow-balled,"  the  normal  moving  and  migration  within  the  urban  area, 
with  a  volume  of  new  building  proceeding,  would  provide  the  accommo- 
dations the  low-income  families  would  be  seeking.  Care  would  be  needed 
to  avoid  over-building  in  the  higher  rental  ranges,  Mr.  Malley  admitted. 

On  Mr.  Nichols'  point  anent  local  planning  commission  hearings,  Mr. 
Malley  said  the  need  to  be  served  by  the  project  was  an  important  respon- 
sibility. In  Boston  the  City  Planning  Commission's  studies  revealed 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  rehousing  groups  in  the  areas  they  pres- 
ently occupied.  Mr.  Malley 's  inference  was  that  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  replacing  the  existing  populations  in  certain  areas 
with  higher  rent  groups. 

Miss  Bauer  replied  to  Mr.  Malley 's  comment  addressed  to  her  with 
a  question.  In  effect  she  asked  if  the  process  of  allowing  people  to  shift 
about  wherever  they  could  find  dwellings  to  suit  the  rentals  they  could 
pay  is  not  a  description  of  the  way  new  blighted  areas  are  created. 

Mr.  Bettman  objected  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  introduce  into  the 
bill  a  specific  provision  to  satisfy  a  housing  requirement,  simply  on  the 
basis  of  housing  considerations  as  distinguished  from  the  process  of  plan- 
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ning  the  entire  urban  territory — in  itself  a  tremendous  help  to  housing. 
This  process  will  gradually  permit  use  values  of  land  to  be  established, 
derived  from  and  based  upon  the  master  plan.  High  quality  planning 
will  produce  environments  that  protect  housing  from  blight. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ralph  Bard  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Nichols 
added  a  few  comments  to  his  previous  remarks.  Mr.  Nichols  briefly  al- 
luded to  his  expressed  opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  providing 
eminent  domain  power  to  private  redevelopment  corporations.  Where, 
for  physical  causes  such  as  poor  drainage,  natural  or  man-made  barriers 
and  obstructions,  or  multiple  ownership,  development  of  an  area  is  held 
back,  affecting  the  community  detrimentally,  in  Mr.  Nichols'  view  "the 
well-established  constitutional  rule  of  eminent  domain"  is  applicable  to 
the  conditions. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Shattuck  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  complimenting  the  Chair- 
man and  his  Committee  on  the  production  of  a  noteworthy  bill,  moved 
that  the  bill,  with  some  amendments  and  simplifications  in  form,  and 
accompanied  by  annotations,  be  distributed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  to  interested  persons  and  groups.  This  might  have 
valuable  educational  effect  in  inducing  the  public  and  officials  to  prepare 
needed  legislation  for  post-war  planning. 

Mr.  Shattuck's  motion  was  seconded  and  voted  affirmatively,  and  Mr. 
Bettman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  instructed  to  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  motion. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

Park  and  Recreation  Standards* 

S.  HERBERT  HARE,  Chairman— City  Planner,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri. 

S.  R.  DE  BOER,  Consultant,  Denver  Planning  Commission. 

RUSSELL  H.  RILEY,  City  Planner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  establish  fixed 
and  inflexible  standards  for  park  development  in  cities.  Among  the  rea- 
sons are  variations  in  topography  and  scenic  opportunities,  climate,  size 
of  the  community,  density  of  population,  available  open  spaces,  social  and 
economic  status  of  the  people,  and  per  cent  and  distribution  of  child 


*  Note:  Pending  further  study  by  the  committee  of  some  of  the  more  complex  problems 
involved,  this  preliminary  report  is  released  with  the  hope  that  it  may  invite  constructive 
suggestions  which  will  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  final  report.  The  committee  particu- 
larly wishes  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  problems  involved  in  large  scale  housing 
projects. 
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population.  For  instance,  in  a  seashore  or  mountain  resort  community, 
where  beauty  is  a  direct  commercial  asset,  a  greater  per  capita  acreage 
might  be  justified  than  in  a  self-contained  city  where  commerce  and  in- 
dustry provide  the  basic  economy.  In  an  arid  region,  the  problems  of 
maintenance  might  limit  the  acreage  below  that  desirable  in  a  section  of 
ample  rainfall.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  of  our  cities  are  similar 
enough  in  character  and  opportunity  that  certain  basic  standards  can  be 
adopted,  subject  to  adjustment  in  individual  cases.  In  addition  to  being 
flexible,  these  basic  standards  must  be  at  the  same  time  both  reasonably 
idealistic  and  realistic.  They  can  serve  as  a  yardstick  or  goal,  and  as  a 
means  of  educational  publicity.  The  overall  standards,  as  herein  dis- 
cussed, normally  apply  to  self-contained  cities  and  not  to  satellite  commu- 
nities or  portions  of  cities,  but  they  should  apply  equally  to  the  total  of  a 
central  city  with  its  satellites.  The  standards  are  probably  most  applicable 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  50,000  to  500,000. 

In  preparing  this  report  a  number  of  recommendations  as  to  standards 
have  been  studied  and  some  of  them  have  been  recorded  on  a  chart,  a 
print  of  which  will  accompany  the  final  report. 

TYPES  OF  STANDARDS 

The  various  standards  affecting  parks  include:  (1)  Total  acreage 
either  in  relation  to  population  or  expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the  city  area. 
(2)  Total  acreage  of  local  play  areas  (play  lots,  playgrounds,  and  play- 
fields)  in  relation  to  total  park  acreage.  (3)  Spacing  and  size  of  local 
play  areas. 

In  determining  some  of  the  standards  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
certain  assumptions,  based  on  the  experience  and  recommendations  of 
recognized  authorities,  regarding  the  square  feet  required  per  child  or 
adult  playing,  and  the  per  cent  of  children  or  adults  who  will  be  playing 
at  any  one  time.  Obviously  such  figures  may  vary  with  the  physical 
attractions  of  the  play  area,  and  the  character  of  supervision. 

Figures  regarding  population  per  acre,  as  used  in  this  report,  unless 
otherwise  stated  refer  to  gross  density  (that  is  including  streets,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  areas,  and  vacant  land)  and  not  to  net  density. 

STANDARDS  OF  TOTAL  ACREAGE 

Total  acreage  in  park  and  recreational  areas  is  only  one  of  the  stand- 
ards by  which  the  adequacy  of  a  park  system  may  be  judged.  A  large 
acreage  improperly  distributed  among  the  various  types  of  parks  and 
play  areas,  or  such  an  acreage  much  of  which  is  located  well  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  or  developed  area,  may  provide  inadequate  facilities  for 
much  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  accepted  standards  has  been  one  acre  of 
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parks  for  each  100  population  (sometimes  stated  as  10  acres  per  1,000), 
and  another  is  a  total  of  10  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  city.  It  is  evident 
that  these  two  standards  may  be  in  direct  conflict,  and  that  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  they  would  exactly  coincide  would  be  in  a  community 
where  the  average  density  of  population  was  10  per  acre.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  in  a  great  many  typical  American  cities  the  density,  either 
within  the  corporate  limits  or  within  the  developed  area,  is  so  nearly  that 
figure  that  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  two  standards  can  eas- 
ily be  reached.  As  between  the  two  standards,  the  one  based  on  popula- 
tion is  apt  to  be  the  most  applicable.  In  this  connection,  however,  future 
or  potential  population  must  be  considered  in  long-range  planning. 

In  cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  300,000,  the  average  gross  den- 
sity (total  population  divided  by  total  city  area)  ranges  from  5  to  15  per- 
sons per  acre,  with  an  average  of  about  7  or  8.  In  cities  between  300,000 
and  1,000,000,  the  average  gross  density  is  13  per  acre,  although  a  few 
cities,  such  as  Jersey  City  or  Newark,  reach  almost  three  times  this  figure. 
In  cities  of  more  than  1,000,000,  the  range  is  wide,  from  about  5  per  acre 
in  the  extensive  area  of  Los  Angeles,  to  more  than  25  per  acre  in  Chicago, 
and  nearly  40  in  New  York  City.  In  other  words,  New  York  City  has 
nearly  five  times  the  population  of  Los  Angeles,  with  about  two-thirds  of 
the  incorporated  area. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  corporate  limits  are  arbitrary  and  may  include 
large  areas  of  undeveloped  land  (up  to  50  per  cent  in  some  cities  of  less 
than  300,000),  the  standards  of  total  acreage  are  best  applied  to  parks 
within  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  developed,  rather  than  the  incorporated, 
area,  provided  provision  is  made  for  future  growth.  Again,  the  standards 
of  total  acreage  are  overall  requirements  of  a  complete  community,  and 
cannot  be  applied  piecemeal.  Local  park  or  play  areas  require  only  a 
portion  of  this  total  acreage. 

With  higher  population  density,  the  need  for  parks  and  playgrounds 
becomes  greater,  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  provide  because 
of  land  values  and  lack  of  available  open  space.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  there  was  no  advance  planning  during  periods  of  rapid  expan- 
sion, the  larger  cities  have  inadequate  provision  for  park  lands.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  in  1935  jointly  by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  no  city  above  500,000  population  has 
even  one  acre  of  park  land  to  200  population.  In  the  various  population 
groups  below  300,000  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  variation  in  the  acre- 
age of  parks.  However,  one-fourth  of  the  cities  under  500,000  have  well 
exceeded  the  standard  of  one  acre  per  100  population.  Rehabilitation  of 
blighted  districts  may  aid  in  increasing  the  close-in  acreage  of  park  land, 
but  the  possibility  of  attaining  either  of  the  accepted  standards  for  total 
acreage  in  the  largest  cities  seems  remote.  For  instance,  Chicago,  which 
has  many  fine  parks,  but  the  least  acreage  per  capita  of  any  of  the  cities 
above  1,000,000,  has  only  one  acre  for  about  450  population,  or  a  total 
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of  less  than  7,000  acres  within  the  city.  On  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
incorporated  area,  about  13,000  acres  would  be  required  within  the  city, 
and  if  a  standard  of  one  acre  per  100  population  were  attained,  it  would 
require  33,000  acres. 

The  committee  therefore  feels  that  the  standard  of  one  acre  per  100 
population,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  area,  both  applying  to  parks  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  built  up  area,  are  satisfactory  for  the  average  city  up  to 
about  500,000  population,  with  a  population  density  of  about  10  per  acre, 
but  that  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  to  meet  local  conditions  in 
larger  or  more  densely  populated  cities — possibly  one  acre  to  200  as  a  rea- 
sonable goal  in  cities  above  500,000,  and  one  acre  to  300  or  more  in  cities 
above  1,000,000.  Large  natural  park  areas,  reservations  or  forest  preserves 
well  outside  the  city,  whether  controlled  by  the  city,  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, the  county,  or  the  state,  will  help  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  should  not  be  included  in  the  area  required  by  the  standards 
here  presented. 

STANDARDS  OF  SPACING  AND  SIZE  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  UNITS  OF  A  PARK  SYSTEM 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  park  areas  are  classified  as  follows: 
Squares  or  plazas;  play  lots;  play  grounds;  play  fields;  neighborhood 
parks;  large  parks;  parkways;  reservations. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  actual  practice  these  uses  are  frequently 
overlapping.  Playgrounds  and  playfields  may  often  be  combined  or  lo- 
cated within  a  neighborhood  park,  a  parkway  or  even  in  a  section  of  a 
large  park.  Likewise,  a  playground  may  include  area  for  ornamental  or 
passive  recreational  use.  Also  the  distinction  between  neighborhood 
parks  and  large  parks,  or  between  large  parks  and  parkways  and  reserva- 
tions may  often  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Squares  and  plazas  are  usually  ornamental  areas  of  limited  size,  in- 
cluding triangles  or  circles  at  street  intersections.  They  normally  should 
not  be  over  one  block  in  extent,  and  may  serve  as  breathing  spaces  in 
crowded  districts,  or  as  the  setting  of  a  public  building.  There  are  no 
standards  applying  either  to  their  size  or  spacing.  Too  many  small  scat- 
tered areas  involve  a  serious  problem  of  maintenance  unless  such  main- 
tenance is  assumed  by  some  neighborhood  group. 

Play  lots  are  small  areas  suitable  for  the  play  of  children  of  pre-school 
age.  They  are  particularly  needed  close  to  the  homes  in  congested  areas, 
and  in  multiple-family,  low-cost  housing  developments.  In  single-family 
districts  the  individual  yard  normally  supplies  this  need,  and  play  lots 
are  not  necessary.  These  play  lots  should  be  provided,  where  possible, 
within  the  block  or  super-block.  The  size  should  usually  be  from  5,000 
to  10,000  square  feet,  although  a  minimum  size  of  2,500  square  feet  may 
be  justified  in  some  cases.  The  radius  served  should  not  be  over  one- 
quarter  mile,  preferably  one-eighth  mile  or  less  in  intensively  developed 
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areas.  On  a  population  basis  of  100  people  per  acre,  of  which  one-tenth 
would  normally  be  pre-school  children,  and  assuming  one-third  of  these 
children  using  the  playground  at  the  same  time  and  utilizing  75  square 
feet  of  play  space  per  child,  an  area  of  10,000  square  feet  would  serve  a 
radius  of  approximately  one-eighth  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  den- 
sity of  25  people  per  acre  (probably  the  very  minimum  density  justifying 
play  lots),  but  using  the  same  figures  otherwise,  an  area  of  10,000  square 
feet  would  serve  a  radius  of  about  one-quarter  mile.  Two  areas  of  5,000 
square  feet  would  usually  be  preferable  to  one  of  10,000  square  feet. 
Such  areas  can  often  be  supervised  by  mothers,  or  by  attendants  provided 
by  a  housing  development.  Supervision  of  a  large  number  of  such  areas 
through  public  funds  would  entail  a  heavy  burden. 

Play  grounds  are  intended  primarily  to  provide  active  recreation  for 
children  of  grade  and  junior  high  school  age,  usually  5  to  15  years.  The 
area  should  usually  be  3  to  7  acres,  or  even  more,  although  5  acres  is  a 
desirable  minimum.  The  spacing  depends  on  the  density  of  population 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  a  radius  of  one-half  mile  can  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  average.  In  congested  areas,  the  effective  radius  should  be 
somewhat  less,  but  in  the  suburbs  might  be  increased.  While  one-quarter 
mile  radius  has  been  proposed  by  some  authorities,  the  number  of  areas 
required  by  this  spacing  over  an  entire  city,  and  the  resulting  supervision 
and  maintenance  cost,  would  be  impractical  of  realization.  The  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  provide  adequate  local  play  space  on  a  year  round  basis 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools,  where  such  schools  have 
ample  ground  in  addition  to  the  space  occupied  by  buildings  and  orna- 
mental setting,  and  where  a  satisfactory  working  arrangement  can  be 
reached  between  the  park  or  recreation  and  the  school  authorities.  Both 
schools  and  playgrounds  should  ideally  serve  a  neighborhood  unit. 

On  a  population  basis  of  100  persons  per  acre,  of  which  not  over  one- 
fifth  would  normally  be  children  between  5  and  15,  and  assuming  one- 
third  of  these  children  playing  at  one  time  and  requiring  150  square  feet 
per  child  playing,  the  play  area  required  to  serve  a  quarter-mile  radius 
would  be  a  little  over  three  and  one-half  acres,  and  to  serve  a  half-mile 
radius  about  fourteen  to  fifteen  acres.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  satis- 
factory radius  in  such  a  congested  district  might  be  something  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  justify  an  area  of  at  least  5  or  6  acres,  if  such  an  area 
were  available.  On  the  other  hand,  using  a  density  of  10  people  per  acre, 
but  using  the  same  figures  otherwise,  one  and  one-half  acres  would  theo- 
retically serve  a  radius  of  one-half  mile.  Therefore  a  larger  radius,  but 
not  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  might  be  used  in  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
this  of  course  being  dependent  on  future  population  in  the  district.  Un- 
der any  conditions  of  use,  however,  a  minimum  area  of  3  to  5  acres  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  normal  facilities  of  a  complete  playground,  and 
an  area  of  5  acres  or  more  is  more  economical  per  acre  to  administer. 

Play  fields  are  intended  to  provide  active  recreation  for  older  children 
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and  adults,  usually  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  years,  but  not  neces- 
sarily limited  as  to  the  age  of  the  adults.  The  minimum  size  should  be 
10  acres,  but  20  acres  is  more  desirable  and  a  larger  area  up  to  40  or  50 
acres  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.  As  in  playgrounds,  the  spacing 
depends  on  the  density  of  population.  A  radius  of  one  mile  can  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  average,  but  should  be  reduced  in  areas  of  dense 
population,  and  might  be  increased  in  outlying  districts.  The  area  re- 
quired per  person  playing  is  much  larger  than  in  playgrounds,  and  is 
quite  variable  depending  on  the  games  played.  Also,  the  recreational 
value  to  spectators  and  the  ratio  between  spectators  and  players  is  an  in- 
definite factor.  Using  a  figure  of  600  square  feet  per  player,  which  seems 
moderate,  and  a  density  of  100  persons  per  acre,  with  one-fifth  in  the  ages 
using  the  field,  and  assuming  one-fourth  of  these  to  be  playing  at  any 
one  time,  the  space  required  to  serve  a  radius  of  one  mile  would  be  180 
acres,  or  for  a  radius  of  one-half  mile,  45  acres.  Such  a  density  over  an 
extensive  area  would  occur  in  very  few  cities,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  impractical  to  supply  in  such  areas  of  dense  population  units  of  45 
acres  at  one  mile  intervals.  Therefore  this  standard  might  be  substan- 
tially reduced  in  extensive  congested  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  on  a 
basis  of  10  persons  to  the  acre,  but  using  the  same  figures  otherwise,  only 
18  acres  would  be  required  to  serve  a  mile  radius.  Therefore  for  normal 
conditions,  an  average  of  one  mile  radius  seems  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
combination  of  these  play  fields,  wherever  possible,  with  high  schools  is 
most  desirable,  with  provision  for  year-round  use. 

The  total  of  active  recreational  use  in  playgrounds  and  playfields, 
whether  separate  units  or  a  part  of  other  parks,  should  be  normally  about 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  park  area  of  the  city,  or  about  two  acres  or 
more  per  1,000  population. 

Neighborhood  paries  are  usually  located  to  take  advantage  of  some 
scenic  opportunity,  such  as  a  valley,  woodland,  lake,  ridge,  outlook,  or 
other  feature,  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  connected  park  or  park- 
way scheme.  This  would  often  be  land  which  was  largely  unsuitable  for 
building  purposes,  and  therefore  inexpensive. 

In  such  parks  active  recreational  features,  if  included,  should  be  inci- 
dental to  the  provision  for  passive  recreation  and  beauty.  To  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  type  of  park,  the  area  should  seldom  be  less  than  5 
acres,  but  might  be  as  much  as  50  acres,  or  even  more.  While  the  spac- 
ing of  such  parks  should  be  dependent  on  topography  and  scenery,  rather 
than  any  standards,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  at  reasonably  regular  in- 
tervals and  generally  serving  a  radius  of  one  mile  or  more. 

Large  par^s  are  controlled  even  less  by  standards  than  neighborhood 
parks.  These  are  generally  areas  of  100  acres  to  1,000  acres  or  more,  serv- 
ing the  city  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  neighborhoods  to  which  they  are 
adjacent.  Their  primary  purpose  is  the  preservation  of  broad  expanses 
of  natural  scenery,  adjusted  by  design  and  development  to  the  use  of  a 
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large  number  of  people.  They  can  usually  include  limited  areas  of  active 
recreation,  as  well  as  zoological  gardens,  and  activities  which  fit  into 
natural  landscape,  such  as  golf,  riding  and  boating.  Because  of  the  extent 
of  vacant  land  needed,  and  the  cost  of  such  land,  the  location  of  these 
parks  is  generally  on  the  perimeter  of  the  city,  and  the  spacing  should  be 
reasonably  regular  and  at  least  four  or  five  miles  apart. 

Parkways  are  usually  located  along  some  natural  line  of  travel,  such 
as  a  ridge  or  valley,  more  often  the  latter.  Their  extent  and  spacing  is 
largely  dependent  on  topography  and  scenery,  and  cannot  be  fixed  by 
standards,  but  they  should  be  as  well  distributed  in  a  park  system  as  pos- 
sible. They  can  include  areas  of  active  recreation  at  intervals  to  serve 
adjacent  population  and  should  be  preferably  of  the  freeway  type. 

Reservations  are  extensive  areas  of  natural  scenery,  usually  well  be- 
yond the  developed  area  or  corporate  limits  of  a  city.  Their  acreage 
should  be  large  enough  to  avoid  intensive  use  which  will  spoil  the  natu- 
ral conditions.  This  usually  means  a  minimum  of  1,000  acres,  but  may 
include  many  thousands  of  acres.  The  control  in  public  land  of  main 
stream  valleys  is  one  of  the  opportunities  such  reservations  present.  They 
may  be  under  city,  metropolitan,  county,  or  state  control,  and  their  acre- 
age should  not  be  included  in  calculating  the  persons  per  acre  in  the  city's 
parks.  The  development  should  be  the  minimum  to  make  them  acces- 
sible, and  activities  should  generally  be  limited  to  those  incidental  to  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  scenery. 

CONCLUSION 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion  that  while  standards  can  be 
valuable  as  a  guide,  especially  as  to  the  total  acreage  of  a  park  system,  and 
the  extent  and  spacing  of  active  recreational  areas,  each  community  is  a 
problem  which  should  have  individual  study.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pilation of  statistical  information  and  the  application  of  accepted  stand- 
ards, the  final  conclusions  must  be  reached  through  the  application  of 
sound  judgment  based  on  experience.  Variations  in  population  density, 
climate,  topography,  scenic  opportunities,  economic  and  social  conditions, 
proportion  and  distribution  of  child  population,  age  groups,  land  values, 
tax  delinquency,  available  open  spaces,  and  relation  of  adjacent  commu- 
nities, are  some  of  the  factors  which  should  be  considered.  Percentage  of 
participation  of  children  in  play  facilities  might  be  variable  from  time  to 
time,  and  subject  to  the  character  of  supervision,  and  should  be  checked 
whenever  possible.  Theoretical  standards  and  ideals  may  often  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  meet  practical  difficulties  and  insurmountable  obstacles,  but 
this  should  not  discourage  the  attempt  to  establish  reasonable  standards. 

It  is  no  doubt  axiomatic  that  in  planning  a  park  and  recreational  sys- 
tem the  studies  should  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  phases  of 
city  planning,  so  that  recommendations  of  the  plan  will  relate. 


Housing — Our  War  and  Post- War  Jobs 

JOHN  B.  BLANDFORD,  JR. 

Administrator,  National  Housing  Agency 

The  impact  of  this  total  war  on  American  life  has  been  unprecedented 
in  our  history,  eventful  as  that  history  has  been.  But  living  with  the  war, 
as  we  all  are — caught  up  with  its  tenseness  and  drama  and  with  its  de- 
mands upon  our  energy  and  our  time — few  of  us  have  yet  had  the  per- 
spective to  grasp  the  true  proportions  of  this  nation's  mobilization. 

I  am  not  thinking  specifically  of  the  military  aspects  of  this  drama,  of 
the  enlistment  and  training  of  millions  of  our  young  men  and  their  move- 
ment to  fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world.  That  picture  is  vividly  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us — the  end-product  of  our  war  effort  which  stirs  our 
imagination  and  our  patriotism.  What  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  is  an 
understanding  of  the  full  impact  of  war  on  our  internal  economy  and  on 
the  peacetime  structure  of  our  society.  Although  we  are  all  conscious  of 
many  drastic  changes  in  our  work  and  our  manner  of  living,  the  sum 
total  of  these  wartime  adjustments  and  their  effect  on  our  future  lives  is 
almost  staggering. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  three  years,  our  industrial  production, 
already  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  almost  doubled.  We  have  launched 
an  expansion  of  our  industrial  plants  and  equipment  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  roughly  18  billion  dollars.  If  this  figure  does  not  seem  tre- 
mendous in  these  days  of  billions,  it  can  be  put  another  way:  our  outlay 
in  the  past  two  years  has  been  nearly  as  large  as  the  total  for  the  preced- 
ing 10  years — and  we're  not  yet  through  with  the  job. 

This  vast  wartime  growth  in  productive  capacity  has  created  a  new 
industrial  pattern  in  the  nation.  Our  new  war  factories  have  not  been 
and  could  not  be  confined  to  the  areas  of  peak  pre-war  industrial  activity. 
Instead,  huge  plants  have  sprung  up  in  towns  and  locations  where  large- 
scale  industry  did  not  exist  before.  At  other  points,  industrial  installa- 
tions have  been  doubled  or  trebled  from  pre-war  levels.  To  man  these 
new  centers  of  war  production,  millions  of  our  workers  have  moved  and 
are  moving  from  areas  of  slack  activity  to  take  up  essential  war  jobs. 
The  war  has  thus  brought  sweeping  changes  also  in  our  population  pat- 
tern. This  enormous  movement  of  workers  has  been  perhaps  the  domi- 
nant development  in  our  manpower  mobilization,  which  has  required  an 
overall  increase  of  six  million  men  and  women  in  the  civilian  working 
force  at  a  time  when  the  armed  services  have  been  taking  other  millions 
away. 
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Cities  have  seen  their  population  grow  by  half  or  more.  Important 
war  industries  employing  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  now  in 
operation  where  only  small  villages  stood  two  years  ago.  From  a  peace- 
time economy  marked  by  surpluses  of  consumption  goods  and  man- 
power, we  have  suddenly  found  our  war  economy  has  resulted  in  short- 
ages of  both.  Throughout  the  land,  industries  have  ceased  the  manufac- 
ture of  peacetime  goods  to  provide  the  machinery,  materials,  and  man- 
power necessary  to  produce  ships,  tanks,  planes  and  guns.  Still  we  do 
not  have  enough  of  any  of  these— and  the  mobilization  for  war  goes  on, 
with  manpower  controls  and  rationing  tightening  day  by  day. 

Againsj  this  background,  housing  has  inevitably  moved  to  a  total  war 
basis.  The  task  of  housing  the  unprecedented  mass  migration  of  labor 
has  been  a  major  wartime  responsibility  and  a  condition  to  achieving  the 
level  of  production  essential  for  victory.  The  business  of  producing  new 
housing,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  industries  and  a  substantial  consumer 
of  raw  materials,  has  been  transformed  into  a  war  industry  along  with  all 
other  basic  productive  enterprise.  But  even  this  has  not  been  enough;  it 
has  become  imperative  that  we  use  the  great  reservoir  of  existing  housing 
in  our  crowded  industry  centers  to  take  care  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  being  recruited  on  the  home  front.  This  fact  alone— altering,  as  it 
does,  our  basic  peacetime  standards  of  comfortable  living — gives  some 
measure  of  the  changes  war  already  has  forced  upon  us. 

HOUSING  GOES  TO  WAR 

We  have  had  to  meet  the  war  housing  need  within  a  complex  envi- 
ronment contrasting  vividly  with  peacetime  conditions.  We  have  had  to 
recognize  constantly  that  new  housing  in  wartime  is  justified  only  to 
serve  in-migrant  workers  needed  for  war  production.  We  have  had  to 
keep  uppermost  in  our  planning  the  thought  that  every  pound  of  steel  or 
copper  consumed  in  construction  is  just  that  much  metal  taken  away 
from  our  output  of  munitions  and  armaments. 

The  influx  of  new  workers  indispensable  for  war  production  has  been 
the  paramount  control  over  the  programming  of  war  housing  in  all  local- 
ities. But  here  again  we  have  been  confronted  with  a  wide  range  of  per- 
plexing uncertainties  and  variables.  The  amount  of  in-migration  neces- 
sary in  any  given  area  to  meet  any  given  schedule  of  war  output  is  itself 
controlled  by  the  supply  of  local  labor,  by  the  extent  to  which  women  and 
unskilled  workers  can  be  recruited  and  trained  for  war  jobs,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  local  non-essential  industries  will  be  shut  down  and  their 
employees  transferred  to  war  activities.  The  best  estimates  of  essential 
migration  derived  from  painstaking  analysis  of  all  these  factors  are  al- 
ways subject  to  abrupt  change.  Increases  in  war  plant  efficiency  may  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  need  for  recruiting  new  labor.  Changes  in  war 
strategy  may  cause  sudden  curtailment  in  industries  producing  certain 
types  of  military  equipment  and  equally  sudden  expansion  in  other  in- 
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dustries.  Constant  study  of  local  conditions  is  therefore  necessary  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  war  housing  program  flexible  and  in  reasonable  balance 
with  the  housing  needs  of  in-migrant  workers. 

The  programming  of  war  housing  also  requires  careful  estimating  of 
the  potentialities  of  existing  structures  for  housing  incoming  workers. 
This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  making  an  arithmetical  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  habitable  vacant  dwellings  or  rooms.  It  requires  an  appraisal  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  resident  families  of  the  community  will  share 
their  homes  with  war  workers.  We  must  also  examine  local  transporta- 
tion potentialities  to  assure  that  we  are  tapping  the  maximum  housing 
area  that  can  be  adequately  serviced  to  and  from  the  war  plants.  But  we 
must  avoid  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  where  expansion  in  trans- 
portation services  becomes  more  costly  in  use  of  critical  materials  than 
the  construction  of  new  housing  adjacent  to  the  plant  sites. 

When  we  program  new  housing,  we  operate  within  still  another 
range  of  uncertainties  and  difficulties.  We  must  estimate  how  many  of 
the  essential  incoming  workers  will  be  single  workers,  how  many  will  be 
married  men  accompanied  by  their  families.  We  must  estimate  how 
much  of  the  new  housing  can  probably  be  absorbed  by  the  community 
after  the  war,  and  how  much  of  it  should  be  temporary  construction. 
We  must  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  privately  financed  building  indus- 
try to  produce  family  housing  of  the  type  needed  and  under  the  restric- 
tions required  by  the  war  effort. 

In  actual  construction,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  rapid 
changes  in  the  materials  supply  situation,  requiring  advance  decisions  on 
such  matters  as  whether  masonry  or  frame  construction  must  be  speci- 
fied. We  must  also  analyze  the  local  supply  of  building  labor  to  deter- 
mine whether  site  fabrication  will  be  most  expeditious  or  whether  pre- 
fabrication  is  called  for. 

Within  this  complex  wartime  environment,  all  of  us  associated  with 
the  housing  program  have  had  the  responsibility  of  providing  more  than 
3,000,000  accommodations  for  essential  war  workers  through  new  con- 
struction and  through  intensified  use  of  existing  buildings.  And  we  are 
now  preparing  to  provide  940,000  additional  accommodations  for  the 
1,100,000  essential  workers  who  will  migrate  to  war  jobs  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Against  a  background  of  wartime  uncertainties  and  restric- 
tions, a  job  of  this  magnitude  can  be  accomplished  only  through  unifica- 
tion of  all  forces  in  housing  and  concentration  on  this  segment  of  the 
paramount  task  of  winning  the  war.  The  progress  that  has  been  made 
is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  unity  and  cooperation  have  been 
achieved  on  the  war  housing  front. 

Perhaps  the  basic  step  forward  in  this  unification  of  housing  was  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Housing  Agency  by  President  Roosevelt 
through  an  executive  order  signed  on  February  24,  1942.  Since  this  con- 
solidation of  the  housing  functions  of  16  federal  agencies,  the  NHA  and 
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its  three  operating  units — the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration — have  had  the  immediate  responsibility  for  directing  the 
mobilization  of  housing  for  war. 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  WAR  HOUSING  FRONT 

In  striving  for  the  most  effective  war  housing  program,  these  have 
been  the  outstanding  accomplishments: 

1.  The  government's  housing  policies  have  been  unified  and  team- 
work has  been  established  in  all  governmental  housing  functions. 

2.  All  available  private  channels  have  been  mobilized  for  the  war 
housing  job — private  builders,  lending  institutions,  local  housing  author- 
ities, state  housing  organizations,  the  building  supply  industry,  and  labor 
unions.     Without  their  cooperation  and  teamwork,  the  job  cannot  be 
done. 

3.  War  housing  has  been  completely  integrated  with  the  overall  war 
effort.    Through  close  cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the  NHA  has  assumed  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  programming  and  occupancy  of  war  housing.    We 
have  agreed  to  program  new  housing  only  where  the  Manpower  Com- 
mission determines  in-migration  to  be  essential.    We  have  drastically  cut 
the  use  of  critical  material  in  new  housing.    We  have  been  designated 
the  claimant  agency  for  war  housing  under  the  WPB's  controlled  mate- 
rials plan,  and  we  have  secured  adequate  access  to  materials  for  the  essen- 
tial housing  that  must  be  built. 

4.  The  cooperation  and  teamwork  of  war  industry  communities  have 
been  enlisted  to  assist  capacity  use  of  existing  structures  for  housing  war 
workers.    Our  Homes  Use  Service  has  established  war  housing  centers 
in  more  than  100  crowded  areas  to  stimulate  maximum  community  par- 
ticipation in  this  important  phase  of  the  program. 

5.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  1,300,000  units  of  new  housing  scheduled 
under  our  current  program  have  been  completed  or  are  under  construc- 
tion, and  all  of  that  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of 
this  year.    Since  the  establishment  of  the  NHA,  more  than  600,000  war 
housing  units  of  all  types  have  been  placed  under  construction  and  more 
than  400,000  have  been  completed. 

This  has  been  accomplished  despite  severe  war  restrictions,  contrast- 
ing sharply  with  peacetime  construction  conditions.  But  no  valid  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  war  housing  and  peacetime  housing  merely 
on  the  basis  of  relative  volume.  War  housing  is  predicated  on  providing 
shelter  for  incoming  war  workers  who  cannot  be  housed  in  existing  struc- 
tures. It  is  not  predicated  on  meeting  the  long-term  housing  needs  of 
communities,  or  on  improving  peacetime  housing  standards,  or  on  satis- 
fying a  long-term  market  demand.  And  in  the  production  of  war  hous- 
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ing  the  requirements  of  a  war  economy  have  been  uppermost,  rather  than 
the  highest  standards  of  a  peacetime  housing  program  carried  out  under 
ideal  conditions. 

HOUSING  MUST  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

I  have  given  this  brief  picture  in  order  to  establish  a  perspective  of 
what  the  impact  of  war  has  meant — and  what  it  has  not  meant — in  the 
field  of  housing.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  war  housing  effort — and  I 
am  speaking  of  all  the  varied  groups,  governmental  and  private,  whose 
activities  bear  on  this  problem — have  a  wartime  job  of  considerable  re- 
sponsibility and  magnitude.  The  job  of  providing  adequate  shelter  for 
essential  incoming  war  workers  is  as  vital  to  the  achievement  of  produc- 
tion schedules  as  the  provision  of  plants  and  equipment.  It  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  difficult,  complex  and  engrossing  job. 

But  however  great  its  demands  may  be  upon  our  time  and  our  ener- 
gies, we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  larger  objectives  for  the  period 
after  victory,  when  housing  can  again  assume  its  rightful  position  as  an 
instrument  of  peaceful  society  rather  than  an  instrument  of  war.  I  doubt 
if  many  persons  would  deny  that  the  forces  driving  forward  and  sustain- 
ing the  American  people  are  broader  than  a  simple  desire  to  overwhelm 
our  enemies,  impelling  as  that  motive  is  in  a  conflict  for  survival.  Cer- 
tainly that  desire  is  strengthened  in  the  great  majority  of  us  by  a  resolve 
to  build  a  better  post-war  world,  rather  than  merely  to  restore  the  pre- 
war status  quo.  It  is  because  housing  can  so  readily  become  one  of  the 
important  instruments  for  achieving  a  better  world  that  the  post-war 
opportunities  facing  us  in  the  housing  field  are  such  a  challenge  to  our 
imagination  and  to  our  resourcefulness. 

The  extent  to  which  housing — and  by  that  term  I  mean  better  homes 
and  better  neighborhoods  and  all  the  words  imply — is  looked  upon  in  all 
walks  of  life  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  a  better  world,  offers  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  breadth  of  those  opportunities.  The  fact  that  nothing 
in  our  physical  environment  is  closer  to  a  man's  life  than  the  four  walls 
in  which  he  lives  and  rears  his  family  is  no  doubt  basically  responsible 
for  this.  But  the  assumption  that  housing  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  of  advancement  for  an  expanding  post-war  society  is  put  forward 
by  a  wide  variety  of  groups,  responding  to  a  wide  variety  of  motivations. 

Among  these  groups,  of  course,  are  those  who  have  always  built  and 
financed  housing,  and  those  who  have  fought  for  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  a  decent  place  to  live.  But  there  are  many  others.  More  and 
more  industrialists  are  looking  to  post-war  housing  as  a  large  market  for 
their  materials  and  products.  More  and  more  financial  institutions  and 
groups  never  deeply  interested  in  this  field  before  are  looking  to  post-war 
housing  as  an  important  outlet  for  their  investment  funds.  Civic  leaders 
and  public  officials  are  looking  to  post-war  housing  as  one  of  the  means 
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for  raising  the  national  standard  of  living  and  for  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment at  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power. 

Quite  aside  from  the  detailed  questions  of  how  various  objectives  are 
to  be  achieved,  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement:  first,  that  a  post- 
war housing  program  of  great  magnitude  is  feasible;  second,  that  such  a 
program  is  needed,  and  third,  that  it  would  be  a  constructive  force  in  our 
post-war  economy.  It  is  my  own  deep  conviction  that  we  will  have  failed 
to  realize  our  opportunities  if  the  first  decade  after  our  victory  does  not 
produce  achievements  in  housing  far  surpassing  our  best  performances  in 
the  past,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

TREMENDOUS  POST-WAR  DEMAND  Is  CERTAIN 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  national  need  for  good 
housing  will  demand  such  a  performance.  We  will  enter  the  post-war 
period  with  a  tremendous  deferred  demand  for  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing. This  backlog  will  not  merely  reflect  the  necessary  cut-off  of  a  large 
proportion  of  normal  residential  building  during  war  years.  More  fun- 
damentally, it  will  reflect  the  fact  we  have  never  overcome  the  housing 
deficiency  carried  over  from  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties.  In  the 
entire  decade  that  ended  with  Pearl  Harbor,  this  nation's  production  of 
new  housing  did  not  quite  reach  3l/2  million  non-farm  dwelling  units. 
This  was  an  annual  average  equivalent  to  only  slightly  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  supply  of  non-farm  housing  of  all  types. 

Even  in  the  three  years  just  preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  when  residential 
building  had  come  back  nearly  to  so-called  "boom"  proportions,  we  pro- 
duced an  average  of  only  610,000  dwelling  units  per  year,  or  slightly  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  our  national  supply  of  housing  in  cities,  towns  and 
villages. 

A  strong  deferred  demand  for  new  housing  will  be  apparent  in  all 
income  groups.  Construction  of  medium  and  higher  priced  housing  was 
the  first  to  be  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  the  post-war  market  will  doubtless 
see  an  immediate  resurgence  of  demand  for  this  type  of  accommodation. 
But  the  great  reservoir  of  need  for  improved  housing  will  be  found  in 
the  mass  market  made  up  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

If  the  promise  of  a  better  post-war  world  is  to  be  realized,  we  must 
count  upon  millions  of  Americans  demanding  and  getting  housing  at 
better  than  minimum  standards  of  decency  and  comfort.  As  for  that 
part  of  our  population  which  is  in  the  lower  third  of  our  income  scale, 
the  Housing  Census  of  1940  and  other  studies  have  revealed  the  tremen- 
dous area  for  reconstruction  and  correction  of  housing  conditions  that 
should  be  intolerable  in  a  nation  such  as  ours.  To  translate  those  statis- 
tics into  human  terms,  we  need  rely  only  on  the  evidence  that  our  eyes 
give  us  concerning  the  existence  of  substandard,  unsanitary,  primitive 
housing  in  our  cities  and  towns  and  on  our  farms. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  need,  the  ceiling  on  housing  in  the  post-war 
world  should  be  high  indeed.  But  what  will  be  the  economic  framework 
within  which  our  post-war  housing  must  operate?  No  one  can  predict 
accurately  when  this  war  will  end  or  what  economic  conditions  will  pre- 
vail when  the  day  of  victory  comes.  But  a  few  facts  seem  self-evident. 
The  first  is  that  this  nation,  having  entered  the  war  with  the  greatest  pro- 
ductive plant  in  the  world,  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  that  plant 
greatly  enlarged.  As  the  production  of  armaments  falls,  the  enlarged 
capacity  and  the  manpower  employed  by  it  will  be  released  for  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goods  and  materials,  among  them  the  goods  and  mate- 
rials needed  for  housing. 

Assuming  full  use  of  our  plant  facilities  and  manpower  resources, 
our  national  output  will  be  capable  of  reaching  levels  hitherto  undreamed- 
of. By  the  end  of  the  war  and  after  the  immediate  reconversion  period 
is  over,  it  is  estimated  that  our  potential  annual  output  of  goods  and 
services  will  be  nearly  half  again  as  large  as  our  output  in  1940.  Mind 
you,  this  is  our  entire  output — not  merely  industrial  production.  It  in- 
cludes food  and  all  agriculture,  clothing  and  retail  trade — an  absolutely 
staggering  forecast. 

It  is  too  seldom  realized  that  our  production  per  man  increased  stead- 
ily even  throughout  the  depression — that  the  per  capita  output  increased 
an  average  of  2l/2  per  cent  for  every  year  from  1929  to  1941  and  that  the 
rate  of  increase  was  greatest  in  the  latter  years.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  per  capita  output  has  been  constantly  growing  during  the  war. 
When  millions  of  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  return  to  a  production 
system  that  has  been  improved  over  anything  we  have  known  before — 
when  we  put  to  work  all  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  under  the  stress 
of  war — no  one  knows  just  what  the  capacity  of  this  nation  will  be. 

AMPLE  FUNDS  TO  BE  AVAILABLE 

The  second  self-evident  fact  is  that  the  nation  will  enter  the  post-war 
era  after  an  extended  period  during  which  the  national  income  was 
greatly  above  pre-war  levels  and  far  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  goods 
available  for  purchase  under  wartime  conditions.  There  will  have  been 
a  tremendous  growth  in  the  volume  of  savings.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1942  alone  the  net  savings  of  individuals  from  their  current  income  to- 
taled almost  $29  billions.  When  victory  comes,  there  will  be  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  personal  and  institutional  savings  available  for  investment  in  or 
purchase  of  durable  goods  not  obtainable  during  the  war  period.  Hous- 
ing is  clearly  in  the  latter  category. 

Ample  materials,  manpower  and  money  will  be  available  for  a  sub- 
stantial peacetime  housing  program.  Furthermore,  such  a  program 
would  represent  an  important  outlet  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  imperative 
to  establish  alternative  sources  of  economic  activity  to  replace  rapidly 
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declining  war  production.  For  example,  if  we  could  attain  and  maintain 
an  annual  volume  of  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  new  or  rebuilt  housing  units 
per  year  in  the  post-war  period,  we  would  in  all  probability  provide  direct 
and  indirect  employment  at  good  wages  for  2  to  3  million  workers  as 
well  as  an  annual  investment  outlet  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  post-war  housing  as 
either  a  general  panacea  or  an  isolated  segment  of  the  general  post-war 
problem.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  any  realistic  appraisal  will  establish 
that  housing  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the  broad 
post-war  problem.  This  might  be  most  simply  described  as  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  implement  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of  the  Four 
Freedoms. 

I  take  it  there  is  general  agreement  that  to  reach  those  objectives  we 
must  maintain  full  employment  and  full  production,  raise  the  national 
standard  of  living,  and  prevent  the  disillusion  and  despair  which  could 
arise  if  victory  were  to  be  followed  by  depression,  unemployment  and 
breadlines.  We  will  need  a  sustained  level  of  productivity  not  only 
greater  than  any  previous  single  peacetime  year  but  greatly  exceeding  the 
average  for  any  extended  period  in  our  history.  A  maximum  program 
of  post-war  housing  would  be  one  of  the  important  instruments  for 
reaching  that  level  of  productivity.  But  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
financial,  industrial  and  social  factors  common  to  nearly  all  post-war 
problems  nor  can  it  succeed  if  we  fail  in  our  mastery  of  those  factors  else- 
where throughout  the  economy. 

POST-WAR  PLANS  MUST  BE  MADE  Now 

In  housing,  as  in  all  other  major  segments  of  our  economy,  we  must 
raise  our  sights  high  if  we  are  to  make  a  better  post-war  world  a  reality. 
Personally  I  am  not  a  believer  in  automatic  economic  miracles.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  inevitably  have  a  post-war  program  of  the  size  and 
quality  needed  simply  because  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple want  to  live  in  good  houses,  or  simply  because  the  materials,  man- 
power and  money  are  potentially  available  to  produce  and  finance  those 
houses.  Instead,  we  must  develop  the  ways  and  means  to  fuse  those  ele- 
ments in  the  most  effective  manner  possible. 

We  must  work  on  the  problem  in  labor,  in  industry,  in  finance,  in 
government,  and  above  all  in  our  communities.  We  must  examine  all 
the  processes  of  our  housing  mechanism  with  an  open  mind.  We  must 
stand  ready  to  maintain  and  strengthen  those  instruments  of  housing 
production  and  financing  which  have  proved  effective,  and  have  the 
courage  to  discard  those  practices  which  have  proved  ineffective  or  which 
actually  retard  efficient  operations.  We  must  face  up  to  all  the  implica- 
tions of  our  pressing  problems,  such  as  urban  blight,  and  devise  the  most 
effective  means  for  their  correction. 
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Above  all,  without  in  any  sense  slackening  in  our  concentration  on 
the  main  immediate  job  of  helping  win  the  war,  we  must  somehow  find 
the  time  and  energy  to  begin  to  prepare  now  if  housing  is  to  be  ready  to 
carry  its  share  of  building  a  better  post-war  world. 

We  can  learn  much  from  a  realistic  analysis  of  our  housing  experience 
in  the  recent  past.  For  example,  the  situation  in  housing  at  the  close  of 
the  first  world  war  is  worthy  of  review.  After  the  rather  sudden  end  of 
hostilities  on  the  Western  Front  in  November,  1918,  the  American  econ- 
omy passed  through  a  short  period  of  contraction  and  then  moved  quickly 
into  a  spiral  of  post-war  boom  and  depression.  But  it  was  not  until  1922, 
or  more  than  three  years  after  the  Armistice,  that  an  important  scale  of 
housing  construction  was  attained. 

In  citing  this  experience,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  any  close  correspondence  in  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  current 
war.  But  it  does  lend  emphasis  to  my  point  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 
an  automatic  upsurge  in  new  housing.  It  means  that  we  must  begin  to 
prepare  now  to  make  sure  the  instruments  for  prompt  revival  will  be  at 
hand  when  the  war  is  won. 

This  point  is  all  the  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  reason 
that  this  time  we  may  not  have  an  abrupt  break  between  war  and  peace. 
We  may  have  a  gradual  transition  as  victory  is  won  on  the  various  fronts 
where  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United  Nations  are  now  engaged.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  and  if  the  housing  industry  is  adequately  pre- 
pared, an  adequate  housing  program  would  be  an  invaluable  instrument 
to  help  bridge  the  transition  between  a  wartime  and  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. At  least,  we  could  help  shorten  the  lag  that  will  be  inevitable  in 
some  degree  in  the  reconversion  of  industry  to  peace. 

I  believe  we  can  also  profit  from  a  careful  study  of  the  housing  boom 
of  the  middle  twenties.  From  1922  through  1928,  an  average  of  830,000 
new  non-farm  dwelling  units  were  built  each  year  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  highest  rate  of  residential  building  activity  we  have  ever 
attained  and  represented  an  accomplishment  of  no  mean  proportions  in- 
sofar as  physical  volume  of  production  is  concerned.  But  the  content  of 
that  boom,  as  well  as  its  aftermath,  contains  many  a  signpost  of  the  road 
we  should  not  travel. 

"BOOM"  NOT  AIMED  AT  MASS  MARKET 

The  housing  boom  of  the  twenties  was  built  on  a  narrow  base.  It  was 
aimed  primarily  at  the  upper  middle-  and  high-income  groups  rather 
than  at  the  mass  market.  It  was  accompanied  by  widespread  speculation 
in  land  and  by  inflation  in  property  values.  Much  of  the  housing  pro- 
duced during  the  boom  was  poorly  built  and  unattractively  designed. 
Much  of  it  was  financed  under  a  topheavy  system  of  multiple  short-term 
mortgages  with  no  systematic  provision  for  repayment  of  principal. 
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Much  of  it  involved  excessive  valuations,  high  interest  rates,  and  exorbi- 
tant mortgage  renewal  fees  and  bonuses.  Too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  neighborhood  planning  or  to  the  pattern  of  community  development. 
There  was  a  start  in  that  planless  decentralization  of  housing  which  was 
to  become  a  far  more  dominant  trend  in  the  thirties,  with  its  consequent 
undermining  of  values  and  standards  in  the  central  areas  of  our  cities  and 
further  impetus  to  the  spreading  of  blight  and  slum  districts. 

The  aftermath  of  these  weaknesses  is  well  known.  The  housing  boom 
subsided  well  in  advance  of  the  general  depression.  And  the  subsequent 
collapse  of  our  topheavy  system  of  housing  finance  was  one  of  the  causes 
and  served  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  crisis  of  the  early  thirties.  Fore- 
closures reached  such  proportions  that  the  federal  government  was  re- 
quired to  take  over  more  than  three  billion  dollars  of  distressed  mortgages 
in  order  to  save  a  million  homeowners  from  dispossession  and  to  prevent 
further  collapse  of  lending  institutions.  New  construction  was  paralyzed 
for  years. 

There  are  certain  obvious  but  important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this  experience.  The  nation's  housing  resources  must  be  directed  toward 
the  mass  housing  market,  based  on  the  needs  of  all  groups.  To  guard 
against  excessive  speculation  and  inflation,  costs  and  values  in  housing 
must  be  stabilized  at  proper  levels. 

To  develop  a  housing  program  that  will  help  cure  or  prevent  national 
economic  slumps  rather  than  aggravate  them,  housing  capital  must  be 
kept  reasonably  liquid  and  the  potentialities  of  large-scale  housing  de- 
velopments as  a  potent  economic  force  must  be  realized.  To  make  them 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  cities  and  com- 
munities, housing  programs  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  long- 
term  needs  of  all  communities. 

PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 

In  striving  to  overcome  the  acute  depression  of  the  early  thirties,  the 
federal  government,  working  in  cooperation  with  industry,  labor,  finance 
and  local  groups,  made  considerable  progress  toward  correcting  many  of 
the  shortcomings  apparent  in  our  housing  picture.  While  much  of  this 
activity  was  launched  under  emergency  conditions  and  was  designed 
primarily  to  stimulate  the  use  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  construction 
industry  or  to  thaw  out  frozen  mortgage  capital,  our  housing  experiments 
since  1933  have  cleared  away  much  of  the  debris  from  the  depression  and 
have  established  a  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  effectively  in  the 
post-war  period. 

For  example,  under  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  we  have 
established  the  feasibility  of  assuring  a  steady  flow  of  private  funds  into 
housing  investments  through  maintenance  of  a  credit  reserve  for  specific 
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mortgage  lending  institutions  and  through  the  stimulation  of  sound 
mortgage  lending  practices  on  the  part  of  those  institutions. 

Under  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  long-term  amortizing 
home  mortgage  has  been  popularized  to  an  increasing  extent.  As  a 
result,  this  type  of  mortgage  instrument,  whether  or  not  FHA  insured, 
has  very  largely  superseded  the  system  of  financing  through  multiple 
short-term  mortgages.  Mortgage  defaults  and  foreclosures  should  there- 
fore be  greatly  reduced  and  the  average  home  buyer  provided  with  a 
sounder  and  more  equitable  financing  instrument.  By  insurance  of  the 
risk,  the  FHA  program  has  presented  opportunities  to  a  wide  range  of 
our  private  lending  institutions  for  financing  residential  properties  on 
reasonable  and  uniform  terms  throughout  the  country. 

A  start  was  also  made  toward  a  successful  attack  upon  one  of  this 
nation's  most  crucial  social  problems — the  rehousing  of  low-income 
families  and  the  clearance  of  slums.  Until  the  war  checked  this  activity, 
along  with  all  other  peacetime  housing  programs,  approximately  400 
low-rent  projects  had  been  completed  with  federal  assistance,  providing 
comfortable,  sanitary  and  attractive  living  quarters  for  some  132,000  low- 
income  families.  In  this  undertaking,  the  federal  government  was 
represented  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  particularly  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Most 
directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  progress  that  was  made,  however, 
were  the  local  housing  authorities. 

The  revival  in  peacetime  housing  activity  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  was 
likewise  accompanied  by  broadening  appreciation  of  the  value  of  plan- 
ning. This  was  apparent  in  the  growing  recognition  by  private  builders 
and  private  lending  institutions  that  a  well-planned  development  con- 
stitutes a  better  investment.  It  was  also  apparent  in  the  growing  recogni- 
tion by  our  cities  and  towns  that  their  future  security  and  well-being  are 
endangered  by  planless,  indiscriminate  building  and  that  their  broad 
development  should  be  directed  in  harmony  with  long-term  needs. 

There  was,  in  short,  important  progress  being  made  on  many  sectors 
of  the  housing  front  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  But  I  doubt  if  anyone  would 
seriously  claim  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  right  answers  to  all  our  prob- 
lems. With  full  recognition  of  the  progress  that  was  achieved,  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  our  pre-war  situation  proves  that  large  segments  of  the  total 
housing  need  were  not  satisfied  or  even  touched,  that  we  never  approached 
realization  of  the  objective  of  decent  housing  for  all  American  families; 
that  there  was  little  positive  action  on  the  increasingly  critical  problem  of 
the  redevelopment  of  blighted  or  obsolescent  urban  areas,  and  that  only 
the  surface  of  our  slum  problem  was  scratched. 

The  simple  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  must  carefully 
reexamine  the  housing  formulae  and  techniques  developed  prior  to  the 
war.  We  must  strengthen  those  which  have  been  successful  or  which 
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promise  to  be  successful.  We  must  devise  new  methods  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
our  present  approach  to  housing,  and  we  must  project  all  our  efforts  on 
a  much  larger  scale  and  in  much  closer  contact  with  other  phases  of 
American  community  life  and  ideals,  in  order  to  produce  a  truly  effective 
post-war  program. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  WAR  HOUSING 

We  will  also  benefit  from  the  experience  we  have  gained  under  the 
stress  of  war.  We  have  had  to  get  a  big  job  done  quickly  under  unusual 
operating  conditions,  in  the  face  of  unexpected  material  shortages,  and 
under  a  rapidly  shifting  war  economy.  We  have  been  forced  to  compress 
within  a  brief  period  an  experience  with  new  techniques  and  methods 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  acquired  only  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  From  these  trials  and  experiments  should  come  advances  in 
economy  in  both  housing  production  and  operation.  In  the  field  of 
improved  building  materials  and  methods,  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  and 
we  are  now  studying  the  constantly  accumulating  experience  of  builders 
and  managers.  These  studies  include  not  only  new  contributions,  but 
the  more  efficient  use  and  combination  of  orthodox  materials  and 
methods. 

The  pressure  of  wartime  housing  has  also  forced  us  to  learn  much 
more  about  local  housing  conditions  than  we  ever  knew  before.  In  de- 
veloping its  local  war  housing  programs,  the  National  Housing  Agency 
has  had  to  analyze  the  housing  conditions  of  approximately  a  thousand 
communities.  This  procedure  has,  of  course,  produced  an  important 
fund  of  information.  But  perhaps  more  important,  it  has  established  a 
method  for  determining  and  meeting  specific  housing  needs  which  may 
well  be  suitable  for  adaptation  by  the  localities  themselves  in  planning 
their  post-war  housing  development  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  all 
groups,  integrated  with  overall  programs  of  community  growth  or  rede- 
velopment. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  each  American  community  establish  a  rigid 
peacetime  program  which  would  regiment  all  building  activity.  But 
I  am  suggesting  the  desirability  of  each  community  using  some  procedure 
to  determine  what  its  broad  housing  needs  are  and  to  set  general  direc- 
tions and  limits  in  harmony  with  its  long-term  interests. 

War  housing  has  also  brought  another  major  gain.  We  have  been 
compelled  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  to  take  a  total  view  of  the  housing 
problem.  Faced  with  a  major  production  problem  under  most  difficult 
conditions,  we  have  drawn  upon  all  available  resources  to  perform  that 
job.  Only  through  a  unified  approach  could  we  hope  to  get  the  job  done 
at  the  speed  required  by  the  war  effort.  In  the  federal  government,  we 
have  drawn  together  all  housing  functions  and  unified  all  housing  policies. 
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Outside  the  government,  we  have  called  upon  the  energy,  resources  and 
cooperation  of  all  groups  concerned  with  housing — builders  and  con- 
tractors, labor,  building  material  producers,  lending  institutions,  local 
housing  authorities,  and  local  and  state  governments. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mutual  contacts  and  mutual  experience  with  diffi- 
cult problems  which  have  resulted  from  the  participation  of  all  these 
groups  have  done  much  to  produce  a  tolerance  and  breadth  of  under- 
standing which  have  cut  across  many  of  the  pre-war  prejudices  in  the 
field  of  housing.  I  do  not  say  that  these  prejudices  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  I  do  say  that  if  there  ever  was  any  realistic  basis  for  their  existence, 
that  basis  has  been  dwarfed  in  importance  by  the  sheer  size  of  our 
wartime  housing  job  and  the  much  greater  dimensions  and  opportunities 
of  our  potential  post-war  housing  job. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  differences  between  "public  housing" 
and  "private  housing,"  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing caused  by  those  broad  terms.  In  the  first  place,  all  housing  is 
built  by  private  builders  or  private  contractors.  While  the  funds  for 
most  "public"  projects  are  provided  either  directly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  indirectly  through  pledge  of  federal  contributions,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  long-term  financing  of  many  such  projects  has  been  raised 
through  bonds  sold  by  private  banking  institutions  to  private  investors 
and  backed  by  annual  federal  contributions.  In  the  field  of  "private" 
housing,  the  mortgage  investors  in  some  40  per  cent  of  our  recent  peace- 
time housing  and  in  at  least  85  per  cent  of  our  war  housing  have  also 
been  protected  against  loss  by  pledge  of  the  Government's  credit  through 
FHA  insurance. 

The  proportions  of  our  potential  post-war  jobs  are  so  huge  and  so 
complex  that  these  distinctions  are  likely  to  have  less  and  less  real  mean- 
ing if  we  do  that  job  successfully.  Suppose  we  develop  an  effective  post- 
war technique  for  redevelopment  of  blighted  urban  areas  through  the 
combined  participation  of  private  lending  institutions,  private  builders 
and  contractors,  local  housing  authorities,  and  the  municipal,  state  and 
federal  governments.  What  are  we  to  call  the  resulting  product — private 
housing  or  public  housing?  In  my  judgment,  if  the  product  is  decent 
housing  for  those  who  did  not  have  it  before,  if  it  checks  urban  blight, 
if  it  creates  human  and  humane  values,  if  it  protects  sound  neighborhoods 
and  legitimate  property  values,  and  if  it  provides  useful  outlets  for  invest- 
ment funds,  building  materials,  and  building  labor,  then  we  should  call 
it  good  housing  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  too  prone  to  apply  labels  which  divided  our 
housing  activities  into  neat  compartments  of  "private  housing"  and 
"public  housing."  I  do  not  think  those  labels  ever  corresponded  very 
accurately  with  the  realities  of  the  housing  field.  But  whatever  limited 
validity  they  may  have  had  in  the  past  is  certainly  being  obliterated  by  the 
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inexorable  march  of  events.  The  perspectives  of  post-war  housing  are 
vast  enough  to  blot  out  most  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  interests 
of  this  group  and  that  group. 

ALL  GROUPS  SEEK  SOME  COMMON  GOALS 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  raising  of  housing  standards,  in  providing 
better  annual  wages  for  a  larger  number  of  building  workers,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  equitable  property  values,  and  in  putting  to  productive  use  a 
greatly  expanded  output  by  the  building  materials  industry.  These  are 
not  separate  problems;  they  are  all  parts  of  the  housing  problem.  And 
we  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  all  by  an  overall  effort  to  rebuild  blighted 
and  slum  districts,  to  revitalize  and  redevelop  our  decaying  urban  areas, 
and  to  build  communities  that  will  be  better  investments  from  both  the 
economic  and  social  point  of  view — simply  because  they  will  provide  a 
stimulating,  comfortable,  and  healthful  framework  for  better  living. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  clear  my  profound  conviction  that  the  ele- 
ments are  at  hand  for  a  post-war  housing  program  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  if  we  are  prepared  to  develop  our  opportunities  to  the  utmost, 
to  build  on  past  experience,  to  profit  from  past  mistakes,  and  to  take  up 
our  job  with  tolerance  for  the  views  of  others  and  with  sights  set  high. 

What  should  be  our  preparation  to  make  sure  that  we  will  be  geared 
for  prompt  action  when  peacetime  housing  again  becomes  possible  ?  Here 
the  primary  answer  rests  with  our  cities,  towns,  and  communities  them- 
selves. For  housing  is  by  nature  the  most  local  of  our  great  nation-wide 
problems.  While  the  sum  total  of  local  housing  activity  is  of  vital  na- 
tional importance,  the  basic  decisions  concerning  peacetime  housing  rest 
with  the  communities  in  which  the  housing  is  built  and  with  the  residents 
of  those  communities. 

To  prepare  for  post-war  housing,  our  local  communities  should  begin 
at  once  to  plan  flexible  future  programs  based  on  the  housing  needs  of  all 
families  and  of  all  income  groups — and  those  programs  should  in  many 
cases  include  adjacent  areas,  instead  of  stopping  at  city  lines.  If  local 
organizations  competent  to  perform  this  programming  job  do  not  exist, 
they  should  be  established  on  a  basis  involving  the  participation  and 
cooperation  of  all  groups  who  have  a  stake  in  good  housing.  The  total 
housing  requirements  including  rehabilitation  and  slum  clearance,  should 
be  outlined  and  balanced  with  all  long-term  needs  of  the  community. 
Local  building  codes,  zoning  ordinances,  sanitation  requirements  and 
taxation  policies  should  be  studied  to  determine  what  modifications  are 
necessary  to  provide  needed  protection  for  the  sound  growth  or  redevelop- 
ment of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  afford  maximum  freedom 
of  action  for  post-war  housing  activity.  The  area  for  local,  state  or  fed- 
eral assistance  should  be  studied  and  the  need  for  local  or  state  legislation 
should  be  determined  and  acted  upon. 
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Everyone  recognizes  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  temporary  hous- 
ing that  is  being  built  during  the  war.  Getting  rid  of  this  housing  as 
promptly  as  possible  should  be  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  both  local 
and  federal  housing  agencies.  The  rate  at  which  it  can  be  cleared  away 
will  depend  somewhat  on  local  circumstances  but  the  job  must  be  done 
and  be  done  thoroughly. 

WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CAN  AID 

As  I  view  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  post-war  housing,  its 
functions  basically  should  be  supplementary  to  this  local  activity.  In  my 
opinion,  federal  activities  should  center  primarily  on  research,  investiga- 
tion and  financial  aid  to  keep  the  housing  field  at  the  highest  possible 
level  of  technical,  social  and  economic  development.  We  should  maintain 
constant  study  of  economic  trends  so  as  to  keep  the  housing  industry  in 
balance  with  national  policies  for  the  post-war  world.  We  should  have 
available  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  offer  to  communities  in  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  local  housing  programs.  And  we  should 
develop  and  administer  adequate  instruments  for  financial  assistance  to 
local  programs. 

Perhaps  federal  participation  and  cooperation  may  be  needed  in  de- 
veloping procedures  for  acquisition  of  land  in  blighted  or  obsolescent 
city  areas  in  preparation  for  a  sound  program  of  post-war  redevelopment. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  federal  government  can  assist  in  providing  in- 
formation to  aid  many  communities  in  overcoming  taxation  stalemates 
which  are  imperiling  their  finances,  hastening  their  internal  deterioration 
and  gradually  wasting  vast  areas  already  supplied  with  utilities  costing 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  is  correlating  and  analyzing  the 
lessons  of  pre-war  and  war  housing  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 
localities  in  the  development  of  adequate  programs  for  the  post-war  task. 

We  are  also  reexamining  existing  housing  procedures  and  practices 
so  as  to  be  able  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  most  effective  federal 
machinery  for  assistance  in  a  post-war  housing  program  that  will  neglect 
no  share  of  the  housing  need;  that  will  provide  a  maximum  area  for 
productive  enterprise  and  for  stable  employment  of  labor  at  good  wages; 
and  that  will  assure  adequate  financing  for  all  needed  housing,  whether 
it  be  houses  built  for  sale,  large-scale  rental  projects,  redevelopment  of 
blighted  urban  areas,  or  low-rent  housing  for  low-income  groups. 

We're  going  further  than  that,  of  course.  We  are  determined  to  do 
our  part  to  assure  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  a  lot  of  younger  persons 
who  aren't  going  to  be  content,  we  all  know  now,  with  the  way  things 
were  done  before.  There  are  going  to  be  millions  of  these  younger 
Americans  coming  home  from  overseas  one  of  these  days,  and  when  they 
take  off  the  uniforms  they  have  honored,  they're  going  to  count  on  a  lot 
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of  things  millions  of  other  young  people  didn't  have  yesterday — among 
them  good  homes  to  live  in  and  raise  families  in.  There  are  other  millions 
of  young  and  not-so-young  men  and  women  working  in  our  war  produc- 
tion plants — working,  they  have  been  assured — for  a  better  and  freer  and 
more  wholesome  world.  That  pledge  to  them  means  decent,  livable 
homes,  you  and  I  can  both  be  sure.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  fail 
them;  I  don't  think  they'll  permit  us  to  fail  them  long;  and,  with  courage 
and  foresight,  we  will  not  fail  them. 

So  let's  get  on  with  our  job.  By  a  combination  of  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  and  federal  cooperation,  I  believe  we  can  move  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  days  ahead.  We  will  need  the  full  energies  of  the 
total  housing  team,  and  we  will  need  to  concentrate  on  the  full  objectives 
without  distraction  by  profitless  disputes.  If  we  prepare  adequately,  and 
if  we  act  wisely  and  decisively  when  the  war  is  over,  I  believe  we  can 
inaugurate  a  housing  program  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  new  era  which 
will  start  when  peace  comes  again. 


A  National  Housing  Policy 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 
Director,  National  Resources  Planning  Board 

In  its  report  Post-War  Plan  and  Program,  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  proposes  that  "it  should  be  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  ...  to  guarantee  and  when  necessary  under- 
write .  .  .  wholesome  housing  conditions  for  all."  The  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  suggested  plans  and 
policies  to  develop  those  wholesome  housing  conditions  for  the  American 
people.  The  Congress  is  responsible  for  considering,  modifying,  adopting 
or  rejecting  those  policies.  The  other  two  speakers  appearing  here  on  this 
program  with  me  are  therefore,  you  see,  the  ones  to  speak  on  "The  Na- 
tional Housing  Policy."  Where  that  leaves  me,  I  am  not  clear. 

As  I  just  said,  the  Board  I  serve  has  urged  action  on  these  matters. 
As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  made  two  inquiries  into  the  housing 
field,  both  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Housing  Agency — 
The  Role  of  the  Housebuilding  Industry,  and  Housing,  The  Continuing 
Problem.  As  a  result  of  those  inquiries,  the  Board  included  in  its  latest 
report  a  statement  that  "One  of  the  most  important  outlets  for  the  po- 
tential products  of  converted  war  plants  will  be  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing,  both  urban  and  rural.  The  government  should  plan  to  initiate 
a  large  public  housing  program  and  assist  in  stimulating  both  private  and 
public  construction  activities.  Many  of  the  wartime  industries  are  already 
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looking  toward  housing  construction  as  a  major  possibility  for  use  of  their 
great  new  production  capacities." 

This  afternoon  I  intend  to  develop  my  own  ideas  as  to  the  more 
detailed  outlines  of  that  policy  and  in  order  to  do  so,  I  am  posing  some 
of  the  questions  which  we  are  all  asking  ourselves:  Why?  Where? 
When?  Who — to  build  housing  and  What  should  be  our  post-war 
housing  program? 

The  first  question,  Why  do  we  build  housing? ,  is  not  very  hard  to 
answer.  Obviously,  we  build  houses  to  provide  shelter  and  living  room 
for  our  people.  Sometimes,  however,  I  feel  that  the  house  builders  may 
not  realize  how  far  they  control  instead  of  serve  our  free  choice  of  how 
and  where  we  want  to  live.  In  our  struggles  to  raise  housing  standards, 
we  sometimes  overlook  the  desires  of  people  for  a  variety  of  houses  fit 
for  comfort  and  health,  or  else  we  housers  and  planners  fall  into  that 
dangerous  but  very  pleasant  dream  of  "playing  God."  Or,  put  it  another 
way,  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  go  along  with  trends  or  the  familiar  and 
assume  that  things  cannot  be  changed  when  really  they  perhaps  could  be. 
I  wonder,  for  instance,  if  we  ask  the  people  concerned,  how  many  of 
those  now  living  in  the  blighted  areas  of  New  York  would  really  prefer 
to  live  in  modern  "cliff"  dwellings  instead  of  old  ones?  Whether  we 
must  increase  the  density  of  occupancy  of  our  downtown  areas  instead  of 
deliberately  spreading  out  ? 

If  we  are  about  to  launch  new  measures  after  the  war  to  re-house  a 
large  part  of  the  nation,  hadn't  we  better  try  to  find  out  again  what  kind 
of  houses  that  part  of  the  nation  wants? 

Another  reason  why  we  build  houses  is  that  the  construction  and 
selling  of  houses  is  a  great  industry;  in  fact,  the  largest  single  part  of  our 
national  construction  activity.  In  ordinary  time  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
construction  resources  are  devoted  to  the  building  of  dwelling  units. 
Housing  represents  a  very  important  evidence  of  our  savings  and  invest- 
ments as  a  nation.  I  suppose  everybody  here  would  agree  that  in  order 
to  maintain  full  employment  after  the  war,  our  investment  in  capital 
assets — in  houses,  highways,  commercial  buildings,  schools,  etc. — must 
balance  our  voluntary  savings.  The  more  we  save,  the  more  we  must 
invest.  And  construction  of  houses  affords  a  big  and  useful  outlet  for 
the  investment  of  those  savings.  We  can  not  only  provide  the  wholesome 
shelter  that  is  wanted  and  needed — we  can  contribute  to  our  national 
economic  health. 

Where  are  we  going  to  build  these  houses?  I  think  we  need  some 
new  ideas  and  some  fresh  air  on  that  subject,  too.  There  are  those  among 
us  who  will  think,  I  suppose,  that  living  all  squashed  together  in  the  city, 
in  "cliff"  dwellings  and  communicating  like  moles  through  the  earth,  is 
the  highest  expression  of  civilization.  I  know,  as  you  do,  that  there  are 
people  at  the  other  extreme  who  are  not  happy  unless  they  can  get  away 
from  all  possibility  of  seeing  a  human  being  and  live  as  hermits  in  the 
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wide  open  spaces  of  the  West.  Most  of  us  are  somewhere  in  between. 
The  question  of  where  we  build  houses  comes  down  to  what  kind  of 
social  and  community  life  we  are  trying  to  construct.  I  have  said,  many 
times,  before  groups  like  this  that  communities  do  not  consist  of  just  a 
group  of  houses.  There  is  always  some  other  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  village  or  a  town,  or  a  city,  and  that  other  reason  is  the  controlling 
one.  We  might  very  well  reexamine  at  periodical  intervals  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  community  "tick,"  be  it  the  junction  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, a  trade  center,  the  university,  or  more  likely,  the  location  of  a 
particular  industry. 

I  was  brought  up  on  the  slogan  that  "What  would  be  fair  must  first 
be  fit."  We  need  to  build  our  housing  so  that  it  will  be  fair  (at  least),  but 
also  so  that  those  who  live  in  these  dwelling  units  can  live  a  useful  and 
efficient  life,  not  only  with  their  household  obligations  and  pleasures,  but 
also  in  connection  with  their  work  and  community  activities. 

The  relocation  of  industry  on  the  outskirts  of  our  cities  makes  it  cer- 
tain, I  believe,  that  housing  will  be  needed  in  the  suburbs — even  more 
than  before  the  war. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  where,  we  have  been  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking  in  the  Board's  staff  on  urban  redevelopment  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  large-scale  rebuilding  of  whole  sections  of  obsolete  or  blighted 
parts  of  our  great  cities.  I  wonder  if  we  are  giving  adequate  thought  in 
that  connection  to  the  next  great  changes  that  lie  ahead  in  terms  of  time 
and  space.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  "explosion"  of  the  city  into  the 
suburbs  that  was  brought  about  by  the  automobile  and  rapid  transit  is 
just  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  explosions,  and  that  our  new  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation  by  such  means  as  television,  the  heli- 
copter and  what  I  amuse  myself  by  calling  an  aerocar  or  autoplane,  may 
quite  substantially  change  the  factors  of  time  and  distance  which  pre- 
viously have  limited  our  concepts  of  community  life.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  do  some  more  studying  of  how  far  we  can  spread  out  and  still  enjoy 
the  services  and  facilities  of  water,  sewer,  delivery  of  groceries,  etc.  Our 
architects  and  engineering  friends  devoted  a  lot  of  attention  to  the 
efficient  organization  of  "concentration."  Can  we  now  persuade  them 
to  devote  equal  attention  to  the  art  of  "distribution"  or  dispersion? 

What  \ind  of  housing  are  we  going  to  build?  From  what  I  have 
already  said,  you  will  observe  that  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  one, 
but  I  am  impressed  by  the  significance  of  a  new  fact  in  the  art  and  science 
of  construction.  As  I  read  the  history  of  construction  or  of  architecture, 
we  have  gone  through  a  series  of  adventures  and  we  have  tried  out  and 
utilized  new  combinations  of  materials  and  new  forms.  As  man  and 
civilization  have  advanced,  we  have  added  tools.  You  see  what  I  mean 
when  I  refer  to  "lintel,"  the  "arch,"  the  "dome,"  and  the  complete  change 
in  forms  which  was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete. Now  I  suspect  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  whole  new  era.  We  are  no 
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longer  dependent  on  the  strength  of  stone  or  of  the  steel  beam  in  the  way 
in  which  we  design  our  structures.  We  can  design  what  we  want  and 
then  call  upon  our  scientific  wizards  to  produce  the  material  that  will  take 
that  shape.  If  we  can  do  it  for  the  design  of  airplanes,  or  tanks,  we  can  do 
it  for  the  design  of  houses.  So  the  doors  are  wide  open — what  kind  of 
living  accommodations  do  we  want? 

What  kind  of  communities  for  living? — and  here  I  know  I  tread  on 
dangerous  ground,  because  I  want  to  say  something  which  some  of  you 
may  not  like  to  hear.  I  hope  our  new  housing  after  the  war — our  new 
communities — are  not  going  to  be  segregated,  stratified  according  to  in- 
come and  class.  I  think  that  the  strength  of  our  democracy  rests  on  com- 
munity of  living,  community  of  aspirations  and  objectives.  To  really 
understand  and  cooperate  in  democracy,  we  need  to  know  how  the  other 
fellow  lives — no,  I  did  not  say  "how  the  other  half  lives";  because  it  ought 
not  be  a  question  of  halves  or  thirds — but  design  for  living  in  whole, 
unified  communities. 

Now,  as  to  when  do  we  build?  Obviously,  we  have  got  to  keep  up 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families  who  want  to  set  up  house- 
keeping. As  we  all  know,  the  number  of  families  is  increasing  during 
the  war  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  housing  accommodations. 
That  is  one  deferred  demand.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  during  the  two 
decades  before  the  war  our  construction  of  non-farm  dwelling  units  only 
exceeded  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families  by  less  than  10  per  cent. 
While  we  have  a  deferred  demand  from  war  marriages,  the  predicted 
decline  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  makes  it  certain  that  the  demand 
to  meet  this  need  is  not  going  to  increase  over  a  long  term. 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  replacement  needs.  We  all 
know  that  is  the  biggest  part  of  our  problem,  for  houses  get  out  of  date 
and  obsolete.  The  Treasury  Department  in  its  income  tax  depreciation 
allowances  for  dwellings  cites  the  life  of  houses  at  50  or  60  years.  By  this 
standard,  nearly  4  million  dwelling  units  are  over  age,  and  by  1950  an- 
other 3 J4  million  will  have  become  over  age.  Of  course,  just  because  a 
building  is  old  does  not  mean  that  it  is  no  good,  if  it  has  been  maintained 
and  intelligently  renovated. 

A  third  factor  of  when  should  we  build  are  those  13  million  dwelling 
units  which  are  classified  as  needing  major  repairs  or  lacking  bathrooms. 
I  suppose  the  sooner  the  better  for  action  as  far  as  these  substandard  units 
are  concerned.  And  so  to  the  next  question. 

Who  should  build  these  needed  houses?  Perhaps  we  should  think 
of  it  in  the  three  groups  I  have  just  mentioned.  For  in  that  first  group, 
the  growth  of  new  family  units  would  seem  to  be  obviously  primarily  a 
field  for  private  enterprise.  During  the  next  two  decades  we  might  hope 
for  between  400,000  and  500,000  dwelling  units  annually.  In  terms  of 
1940  prices,  that  would  mean  an  annual  construction  business  after  the 
war  of  at  least  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 
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The  replacement  segment  would  I  suppose  be  the  joint  responsibility 
of  private  and  public  groups,  that  is  with  private  building  and  sale,  but 
helped  with  some  kind  of  public  assistance  in  the  final  arrangements. 
Interest  rates  and  costs  must  be  kept  down  and  provision  must  be  made 
for  getting  rid  of  the  obsolete  units  which  we  are  trying  to  replace.  Fig- 
ures in  our  office  indicate  that  perhaps  7  million  dwelling  units  now 
standing  might  be  replaced  under  this  part  of  the  program. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  segment  dealing  with  substandard  units  in 
which  I  suppose  must  be  a  larger  degree  of  public  responsibility  where 
that  takes  the  form  of  subsidies  to  limit  dividend  corporations  or  other 
devices.  There  are  probably  as  many  as  6  million  dwelling  units  needed 
to  take  the  place  of  a  corresponding  number  that  are  ripe  to  be  torn  down. 

The  final  question  I  asked  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks  is,  what 
about  a  post-war  housing  program?  Our  staff  in  Washington  is  bringing 
together  estimates  of  all  kinds  of  construction  needs  for  a  10-year  period 
following  the  war.  That  covers  not  only  housing  but  roads,  dams,  fac- 
tories, office  buildings  and  all  the  rest.  The  preliminary  figures  which 
we  have  brought  together  indicate  that  the  need  for  construction  is  almost 
certainly  greater  than  the  capacity  of  our  construction  industry  even  under 
the  most  hopeful  interpretation  of  its  ability  to  recover  and  expand  after 
the  war. 

For  each  field  of  activity,  the  staff  has  been  making  some  estimates  of 
these  needs.  Here  is  the  way  housing  needs  look.  For  non-farm  housing, 
to  take  care  of  the  estimated  increase  in  families  and  the  backlog  caused 
by  the  doubling  up  of  families,  it  is  estimated  that  660,000  non-farm  units 
will  be  needed  annually  during  the  10-year  period.  To  replace  the  dwell- 
ing units  50  years  of  age  or  over  requires  660,000  more  dwelling  units 
annually,  or  a  total  of  these  first  two  items  of  1,120,000  non-farm  dwelling 
units.  If  we  add  to  this  the  480,000  dwelling  units  to  do  away  with  cor- 
responding sub-standard  dwellings,  the  total  non-farm  annual  program 
amounts  to  1,800,000  units  each  year  for  10  years.  At  an  average  construc- 
tion cost  of  $4,000  per  unit,  that  means  7  billion  dollars  a  year.  Such  a 
program  would  be  almost  twice  as  large  in  number  of  units  as  any  pre- 
viously accomplished. 

If  we  add  to  these  figures  280,000  farm  dwellings,  the  annual  program 
for  10  years,  we  get  a  further  annual  expenditure  of  about  420  million 
dollars,  or  a  grand  total  of  2,100,000  dwelling  units  at  an  annual  outlay 
of  7l/2  billion  dollars. 

The  trouble  with  these  figures  is  they  are  only  for  the  houses  them- 
selves, and  to  build  the  water  supplies,  sewers,  streets,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  serve  these  houses,  we  would  have  to  add  another  billion  or  so 
for  each  year.  That  is  a  conservative  figure,  as  those  of  you  who  heard 
Mayor  LaGuardia  here  on  Monday  will  immediately  recognize.  And  as 
the  Mayor  very  well  said  on  Monday,  there  is  no  post-war  preparation 
more  important  than  getting  ready  with  engineering  and  architectural 
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plans  now.  That  is  the  proposal  in  the  Lynch-Mead  Bill  now  pending 
in  Congress.  By  following  a  similar  series  of  estimates  in  other  fields,  we 
can  easily  build  up  an  annual  program  of  needs  approaching  20  billion 
dollars,  and  that  is  much  more  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  accom- 
plish. We  assume  that  with  reasonable  full  employment  after  the  war, 
with  a  national  income  of  between  110  and  120  billion  dollars  annually, 
we  would  probably  spend  from  13  to  15  billions  on  construction.  Frankly, 
I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  cut  from  the  needs  to  the  practical  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  housing  program.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
still  to  be  worked  out. 

I  believe  that  the  national  planning  agency  has  a  special  responsibility 
in  this  situation — first,  to  try  to  develop  an  appropriate  balance  between 
our  national  resources  and  the  proportionate  share  of  those  resources 
which  should  be  devoted  to  construction;  and  second,  to  find  the  balance 
among  the  various  fields  of  construction  operations.  These  are  no  small 
tasks. 

Our  national  housing  policy  must  be  a  logical  and  integral  part  of  the 
larger  program  for  Full  Employment,  Security  and  Building  America. 
We  must  relate  our  needs  for  "wholesome  housing"  to  our  abilities  to  fill 
those  needs.  We  must  stimulate  and  encourage  economic  freedom  and 
initiative  for  the  filling  of  our  housing  requirements.  Through  planning 
— by  the  democratic  process — we  can  have  "wholesome  housing"  for  all! 


Analysis  of  a  Typical  Urban 

Redevelopment  Proposal 

i 

GEORGE  F.  EMERY 

City  Planner,  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission 

The  problem  of  blight  in  cities  has  long  been  recognized  as  serious  by 
both  planning  and  housing  officials,  and  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that  both 
such  groups  which  are  the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  should  combine 
in  joint  deliberation  for  a  discussion  of  this  problem. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  blight,  covering  its 
numerous  aspects  from  a  variety  of  angles.  Causes  and  characteristics, 
consequences  and  effects,  and  cures  and  corrections  have  been  enumerated 
by  all  kinds  of  interests  and  groups.  Numerous  and  sometimes  widely 
varying  conclusions  have  been  reached  on  all  these  phases  of  the  problem. 
However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  are  going  to  consider  only 
one  of  the  many  approaches  which  have  evolved  through  these  investiga- 
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tions  and  ignore  all  other  aspects  of  the  matter  not  directly  pertinent  to 
the  present  inquiry. 

Perhaps  most  recent  among  the  many  proposals  for  the  elimination  of 
blighted  areas  is  the  one  involving  the  organization  of  special  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  situation.  In  Detroit,  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Jeffries,  Jr.,  recognizing  the  seriousness  and  complexity  of  the  blight  prob- 
lem, appointed  an  Executive  Blight  Committee  in  1940  to  study  this  mat- 
ter. As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  review  of  considerable  basic  material 
supplied  by  the  City  Plan  Commission,  a  recommendation  was  made  for 
the  enactment  of  an  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Law  by  the  state 
of  Michigan  along  the  lines  of  similar  legislation  previously  enacted  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  Accordingly,  such  legislation  was  prepared  and  was 
enacted  by  the  Michigan  legislature  in  its  1941  session. 

A  legal  basis  was  thus  established  upon  which  private  capital  was  spe- 
cifically authorized  and  encouraged  to  take  definite  action  on  the  correc- 
tion of  the  blight  problem.  Mayor  Jeffries  was  not,  however,  satisfied  to 
let  matters  stop  at  this  point  and  therefore  issued  a  brochure  entitled  "An 
Invitation  to  Investigate  Detroit  as  an  Unequalled  Opportunity  for  Invest- 
ment in  Housing,"  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  intended  for  the  large  in- 
surance companies  and  other  holders  of  investment  capital  potentially 
eligible  for  urban  redevelopments. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  direct  response  to  this  invitation  indicating 
active  interest  on  the  part  of  private  capital  in  this  matter.  It  therefore 
appeared  that  a  more  specific  proposal  might  be  necessary  to  evoke  greater 
interest.  Mayor  Jeffries  therefore  requested  the  City  Plan  Commission  to 
select  an  area  suitable  for  an  urban  redevelopment  project  and  to  collect  all 
pertinent  information  and  data  bearing  upon  the  development  of  such  a 
project.  This  the  Commission  did,  and  a  second  brochure  was  issued  by 
the  Mayor  entitled  "An  Urban  Redevelopment  in  Detroit — Statistics  and 
Information  on  the  Myrtle-Trumbull-Henry-14th  Area."  In  this  presen- 
tation, not  only  was  all  basic  factual  material  compiled  and  organized, 
but  some  studies  were  made  on  a  hypothetical  redevelopment  of  the  area, 
including  financial  studies  and  analyses;  in  addition,  some  general  loca- 
tion plans  were  outlined  showing  the  position  of  the  area  in  question  in 
relation  to  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  section,  as  well  as  a  hypothetical 
site  plan  based  upon  certain  assumptions  as  to  density,  size,  height  and 
character  of  buildings  in  a  new  development. 

This  paper,  therefore,  utilizes  the  material  developed  by  the  City  Plan 
Commission  in  the  preparation  of  these  brochures  and  studies  and  is 
presented  largely  in  outline  form  for  the  purposes  of  brevity  and  clarity. 

I.  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Law  of  Michigan,  Act  250  of 
Public  Acts  of  1941 

A.  Salient  Features: 

1.  Patterned  after  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Law  of 
New  York. 
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2.  Authorizes    formation    of    special    corporations    to    rebuild 
blighted  areas  with  certain  privileges,  powers,  responsibilities  and 
regulations. 

3.  Requires  planning  commission  approval  of  redevelopment 
area,  plan  of  rebuilding  and  availability  of  housing  for  displaced 
residents  of  area. 

4.  Requires  conformity  of  plan  to  master  plan  of  city. 

5.  Authorizes  city  to  condemn  land  for  corporation. 

6.  Authorizes  city  to  freeze  assessed  value  of  area  after  rede- 
velopment for  not  over  10  years. 

7.  During  period  of  assessed  value  freezing,  maximum  dividend 
of  5  per  cent  of  development  cost  less  amounts  payable  as  interest 
but  not  amortization  of  indebtedness. 

8.  Financial  plan  of  redevelopment  and  financial  operations 
subject  to  supervision  and  regulation  by  city  controller  or  other 
designated  financial  officer  of  city. 

9.  Redevelopment  may  be  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial 
purposes. 

B.  Requirements  for  a  Redevelopment  Area: 

1.  The  planning  commission  shall  determine  that  the  area  within 
which  the  development  area  is  included  is  substandard  or  insanitary 
and  that  the  redevelopment  of  the  development  area  is  necessary  or 
advisable  to  effectuate  the  public  purposes  declared  in  Section  2  of 
the  Law. 

2.  Section  2.    Legislative  finding,  policy  of  state,  and  purpose  of 
act: 

It  is  hereby  declared 

That  in  the  cities  of  the  state  substandard  and  insanitary  areas 
exist  which  have  resulted  from  inadequate  planning,  excessive  land 
coverage,  lack  of  proper  light,  air,  and  open  space,  defective  design 
and  arrangement  of  buildings,  lack  of  proper  sanitary  facilities,  and 
the  existence  of  buildings,  which,  by  reason  of  age,  obsolescence,  in- 
adequate or  outmoded  design,  or  physical  deterioration,  have  be- 
come economic  or  social  liabilities,  or  both; 

That  such  conditions  are  prevalent  in  areas  where  substandard, 
insanitary,  outworn  or  outmoded  industrial,  commercial  or  residen- 
tial buildings  prevail,  and  are  conducive  to  ill  health,  transmission  of 
disease,  infant  mortality,  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  and  poverty; 

That  such  conditions  impair  the  economic  value  of  large  areas, 
infecting  them  with  economic  blight,  and  that  such  areas  are  char- 
acterized by  depreciated  values,  impaired  investments,  and  reduced 
capacity  to  pay  taxes; 

That  such  conditions  are  chiefly  in  areas  which  are  so  subdivided 
into  small  parcels  in  divided  ownerships  and  frequently  with  de- 
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fective  titles,  that  their  assembly  for  purposes  of  clearance,  replan- 
ning,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  is  difficult  and  costly; 

That  the  existence  of  such  conditions  and  the  failure  to  clear,  re- 
plan,  rehabilitate  or  reconstruct  these  areas  result  in  a  loss  of  popula- 
tion by  the  areas  and  further  deterioration,  accompanied  by  added 
costs  to  the  communities  for  creation  of  new  public  facilities  and 
services  elsewhere; 

That  it  is  difficult  and  uneconomic  for  individual  owners  inde- 
pendently to  undertake  to  remedy  such  conditions; 

That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  owners  of  property  or  holders  of 
claims  thereon  in  such  areas  to  join  together  and  with  outsiders  in 
corporate  groups  for  the  purpose  of  the  clearance,  replanning,  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  of  such  areas  by  joint  action; 

That  it  is  necessary  to  create,  with  proper  safeguards,  induce- 
ments and  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  private  investment 
and  equity  capital  in  the  clearance,  replanning,  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  such  areas; 

That  such  conditions  require  the  employment  of  such  capital  on 
an  investment  rather  than  a  speculative  basis,  allowing,  however,  the 
widest  latitude  in  the  amortization  of  any  indebtedness  created 
thereby; 

That  such  conditions  further  require  the  acquisition  at  fair  prices 
of  adequate  areas,  the  gradual  clearance  of  such  areas  through 
demolition  of  existing  obsolete,  inadequate,  unsafe  and  insanitary 
buildings  and  the  redevelopment  of  such  areas  under  proper  super- 
vision with  appropriate  planning,  land  use  and  construction  policies; 

That  the  clearance,  replanning,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
of  such  areas  on  a  large  scale  basis  are  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare; 

That  the  clearance,  replanning,  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  such  areas  are  public  uses  and  purposes  for  which  private  property 
may  be  acquired; 

That  such  substandard  and  insanitary  areas  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  health,  safety,  morals,  welfare  and  reasonable  comfort  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state; 

That  such  conditions  require  the  creation  of  the  agencies,  instru- 
mentalities and  corporations  hereinafter  described,  which  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  the  ends  herein  recited; 

That  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  health,  safety,  morals, 
welfare  and  reasonable  comfort  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  are  matters 
of  public  concern;  and  the  necessity  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
provisions  hereinafter  enacted  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  determination. 
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II.  General  Requirements  for  an  Urban  Redevelopment  Site  to  Be  Used 
as  a  Case  Study 

A.  Location: 

1.  Close  to  central  business  area. 

2.  Convenient  to  centers  of  employment. 

3.  Convenient  to  recreation  and  community  facilities. 

4.  Accessible  by  major  highways. 

B.  Character  of  Area: 

1.  Present  and  future  residential. 

2.  Capable  of  redevelopment  as  neighborhood  unit. 

3.  Adequate  size  to  create  and  maintain  environment. 

C.  Conform  to  Limitations  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Law. 

III.  The  Myrtle-Trumbull-Henry-14th  Area 

A.  Location: 

ll/2  miles  from  City  Hall. 

Centrally  located  relative  to  Downriver,  Rouge,  Highland  Park, 
Milwaukee  Junction,  Connors  Creek  and  other  industrial  concentra- 
tions, as  well  as  central  business  area. 

Centrally  located  relative  to  all  city  parks  and  proposed  Huron- 
Clinton  Regional  Park  System. 

B.  Characteristics  of  Site: 

Gross  Size — 127.81  acres  or  55  blocks 

Net  Developable  Area — 111.28  acres 

Land  Composition: 

Private    Parcels 81.83  Acres 

Publicly-owned  Parcels 3.08 

Streets 34.46 

Alleys    8.44 

Total  127.81  Acres 

33.5  per  cent  in  Streets  and  Alleys 

(Note:  Following  statistical  material  is  from  Real  Property 
Survey  of  1938,  but  is  still  considered  generally  valid  with  certain 
obvious  exceptions) 

Uses:  Major  Structures: 

Residential     1034 

Residential  with  Business 44 

Commercial     26 

Industrial  15 

Public   and  Institutional 3 

Total U22 
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Residential  Structures  by  Types : 

Single-family  59.5% 

Two-family    13.6 

Multiples    3.5 

'    Business  with  Residential  2.3 

Others 5 

Partially  Converted    2.3 

Completely  Converted 18.3 

Total  100.0% 

Total  of  998  parcels  on  Assessment  Rolls 
Character  of  Occupancy  of  Dwelling  Units: 

Owner  Occupied 371    (19%  compared  to  38% 

for  city  as  a  whole) 

Tenant  Occupied  1421 

Vacant 103 

Total  1895*  Dwelling   Units 

Population  and  Density: 

Total  population — 6884  or  54  persons  per  acre  gross  area 

Gross  density — 15  dwelling  units  per  acre  within  perimeter  of 
boundary  streets 

Net  density — 22  dwelling  units  per  acre  on  total  area  except 

streets  and  alleys 
Age  of  Structures: 

About  %  of  dwelling  units  are  over  50  years  old. 

Only  about  7  per  cent  erected  within  last  30  years. 
Lot  Sizes: 

Majority  25  ft.  and  30  ft.  in  width. 

Many  original  50  ft.  lots  cut  into  two. 

Many  lots  67  ft.  and  72  ft.  in  depth. 

Area  of  average  lot  under  3,000  sq.  ft. 

Physical  Conditions  of  Dwellings: 

Area  Entire  City 

Good  condition 29%  62% 

Need  major  repair  or  unfit  for  use 19  8 

Physically  and  occupancy  substandard 41.4  17.1 

Present  Rentals: 

Monthly  Rent  Number  Per  Cent 

$     5-$    9  3  0.1 

10-     14  71  3.5 

15-    19  231  11.3 

20-    24  409  19.9 

25-    29  540  26.3 

30-    39  610  29.7 

40-    49  142  6.9 

50-    74  42  2.1 

75-    99  3  0.1 

100-  149  2  0.1 

2053  100.0 
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C.   Conclusion  on  Applicability  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Law : 

Opinion  of  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  Ingalls,  Approved  by 
Corporation  Counsel  Paul  E.  Krause: 

"That  this  area  has  been  deteriorating  for  many  years  is  undeniable. 
This  deterioration  has  not  yet  reached  the  degree  that  characterizes  the 
Douglass  Housing  Project  Site,  but  compares  with  the  site  of  the  Jeffries 
Housing  Project.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  this  neighborhood  will  never 
be  rehabilitated,  unless  it  is  replanned  and  redeveloped  on  a  large  scale, 
such  as  is  possible  under  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Act.  No 
individual  owner  of  property  can  by  rehabilitating  his  own  building  do 
more  that  retard  the  inevitable  retrogression  of  the  area  into  a  blighted  or 
slum  neighborhood. 

"The  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations  Act  is  intended  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  presented  by  areas  of  this  kind.  The  conditions  listed 
in  Section  2  of  Act  250  and  your  analysis  include  not  only  evidence  of 
existing  decay  and  deterioration,  but  also  evidences  of  conditions  which 
produce  blighted  and  slum  areas  and  prevent  or  discourage  individual 
rehabilitation. 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  application  of  Act  250  of  1941  and  it  is 
our  considered  opinion  that  the  City  of  Detroit  may  exercise  its  condemna- 
tion authority  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this  area." 

IV.  Requirements  for  Development  of  the  Site 

A.  Relocation  of  Utilities  on  Site: 

Edison  power  line  to  be  rerouted  around  area. 
10  ft.  easement  to  be  retained  for  main  sewer  on  12th. 
10  ft.  easement  for  water  main  on  Temple. 
Other  utilities  to  be  cut  off  or  reused. 

Street  Railway  track  crossing  site  on  Temple  to  be  relocated  on 
Henry. 

B.  All  Streets  and  Alleys  on  Site  to  Be  Vacated 

C.  Perimeter  Streets  to  Be  Widened  as  Follows : 
Myrtle— from  50  ft.  to  120  ft. 

Henry— from  50  ft.  to  80  ft. 

14th— from  80  ft.  to  100  ft. 

City  to  pay  for  land  for  widenings  project  for  paving. 

V.  Assistance  of  City  to  Redevelopment 

A.  Rezone  as  necessary  to  permit  multiple  dwellings  and  commer- 
cial development. 

B.  Vacate  streets  and  alleys  as  necessary. 

C.  Accept  dedication  of  new  streets  on  site. 

D.  Supply  condemnation  service  and  assessed  value  freezing  to 
redevelopment  corporation  in  accordance  with  Law. 
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E.  Supply  all  regular  municipal  services  and  facilities  to  the  rede- 
veloped area  in  accordance  with  usual  city-wide  standards. 

F.  Give  all  possible  protection  to  the  redevelopment  in  future  plan- 
ning and  zoning. 

G.  Make  the  following  expenditures  to  facilitate  the  redevelopment : 

Acquire  5.6  gross  acres  of  land  for  widening  perimeter  streets  $165,000 
Acquire   12  gross  acres  of  land  for   park   and   recreational 

purposes    353,000 

Total  17.6  gross  acres  costing $518,000 

VI.  Acquisition  of  Site 

Estimate  of  Cost  Through  Condemnation 

ASSESSED  JEFFRIES  ESTIMATED 

TYPE  OF  PROPERTY  VALUE  FACTOR  COST 

Vacant $     32,000  58.9%  $      19,000 

One-family  residence 980,000  148.7  1,458,000 

Two-family  residence 946,000  128.7  1,218,000 

Business.. 98,000  117.6  115,000 

Commercial  and  manu- 
facturing    316,000  169.8  537,000 

Combinations 191,000  123.0  235,000 


$2,565,000  $3,583,000 

Public  property 53,490  135-2%  72,000 


$3,655,000 
Condemnation  costs,  surveys,  appraisals,  etc 100,000 


$3,755,000 

For  Gross  Area — 127.81  acres,  cost  is  67l/2  cents  per  sq.  ft. 

For  Net  Area— 84.91  acres,  cost  is  $1.015  per  sq.  ft. 

Present  assessed  value  land  only  gross  area  is  19.2  cents  per  sq.  ft. 

Present  assessed  value  land  only  net  area  is  29  cents  per  sq.  ft. 

VII.  Financial  Analysis 
Assumptions : 

Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation  organized  under  Michigan 
Statute 

Municipal  assistance  in  acquisition  of  land 
Corporation  pays  full  land  cost  for  portion  it  utilizes 
Density — 18.75  dwelling  units  for  net  residential  area,  or  about 
15  dwelling  units  per  acre  gross  area 

500  dwelling  units  @  five  rooms  in  rowhouses 
1,000  dwelling  units  @  three  rooms  in  apartments 


Site 
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Cubical  contents: 

Rowhouse 13,200  cu.  ft. 

Apartment   7,900  cu.  ft. 

Store 22,000  cu.  ft. 

Construction  cost: 

Rowhouse  35^  per  cu.  ft. 

Apartment 45^  per  cu.  ft. 

Store  30^  per  cu.  ft. 

Site  improvements  $462  per  dwelling  unit 

Assessed  value  of  land: 

Total,  $1,071,000 

Per  square  foot:  Gross  area  127.81  acres  =  19$.   Net  area  84.91 
acres  =  29^ 

Property  tax  rate,  33% 

Mortgage  amount,  80% 

Mortgage  interest,  4% 

Mortgage  amortization,  2% 

Mortgage  insurance,  l/i%> 

Maintenance  costs,  $55  per  room  per  year  incl.  utilities 

Income  tax,  24% 

Dividend,  6%  on  capital  stock  of  corporation 

Vacancy,  10% 

Working  capital,  3%  of  project  cost 
Expenditure  of  city  for  property  to  facilitate  the  redevelopment, 

$518,000 

Property  taxes 

Assessed  value: 

Proposed  development $7,789,000 

Existing  development 2,565,000 

Increase $5,224,000 

Property  taxes  @  3.3% 

Proposed  development $    255,000 

Existing  development 85,000 

Increase $    170,000 

COST  OF  PROJECT 


Land  acquisition $3,755,000 

127.81  acres  @  611A  per  sq.  ft., 

Expenditure  of  city  for  property  to  fa- 
cilitate the  redevelopment 
5.6  acres  for  widening  perimeter  streets  $165,000 
12.0  acres  for  parks 353,000         518,000 

$3,237,000 
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Site  conditioning 

Relocating  street  railway  tracks 

Paving  widened  perimeter  streets 

Rerouting  Edison  lines 

Demolition  of  structures 

Total  land  acquisition  and  site  con- 
ditioning cost 

Cost  per  square  foot  of  land  in  resi- 
dential section 

Land  cost  per  dwelling  unit. 

Development 

Site  improvements  @  $462  per  unit 

Construction 

500  rowhouses  @  13,000  cu.  ft.  @  35*  per 

cu.  ft 

1000  apartments  @  7900  cu.  ft.  @  45*  per 

cu.ft 

40  stores  @  22,000  cu.  ft.  @  30*  per  cu.  ft. 

Architectural  fees  3H% 

Contingencies       2% 

Surety  bond  1% 

Building  equipment 

1500  units  @  $150 

Organization,  financing  and  carrying  charges 

$11, 000,000®  4%  for  six  months 

Taxes,  on  land  only,  $1,071,000  @  3.3% 
for  one  year 

Insurance — fire  and  contingent  liability. . 

Mortgage  insurance 

Financing,  legal  and  organization  costs. . 

Total  development  cost 

Total  cost  of  project 

Cash  working  capital 

Total  financial  requirements 


124,000 

250,000 

56,000 

0 

$    430,000 
$3,667,000 


76.5* 
$2220 

$    693,000 


2,275,000 

3,555,000 

264,000 

226,000 

129,000 

64,000 

$6,513,000 
225,000 
220,000 

35,000 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 

$    385,000 


$  7,816,000 

$11,483,000 

300,000 

$11,783,000 
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CAPITALIZATION 
Mortgageable  assets 

Land $1,071,000 

Development 7,816,000 


$8,887,000 

Mortgage  80%. $  7,110,000 

Corporation  equity  (capital  stock) 4,673,000 

$11,783,000 

PROPERTY  TAXES 
Assessed  value: 

Land $1,071,000 

Development  @  85%  costs 6,644,000 


$7,715,000 
Property  tax®  3. 3% $    255,000 

OPERATING  STATEMENT 

, 

Operating  expenses  @  $55  per  room  (including  utilities).  $    303,000 

Property  taxes 255,000 

Capital  stock  tax 6,000 

Fixed  charges : 

Interest  4% $    284,000 

Amortization  2% 142,000 

Mortgage  insurance  Y^% 36,000         462,000 

Income  taxes  24% 135,000 

Dividend  6% 281,000 

Total  revenue  required $1,442,000 

Store  rentals 50,000 


Net  dwelling  rentals  required $1,392,000 

Vacancy  allowance  10% 155,000 

Gross  dwelling  rentals  required $1,547,000 

MONTHLY  RENT  NECESSARY  TO  SUPPLY  NET  DWELLING 
RENTALS  REQUIRED 

Room $       23.44 

Apartments  averaging  3  rooms 70.22 

Rowhouse  averaging  5  rooms 117.20 
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Effect  on  monthly  rent  required  of: 

(1)  Reduction  in  land  and  site  conditioning  cost  from  $3,667,000  to  $1,071,000 
(2^  Increase  in  net  residential  density  from  18.75  to  37-5  units  per  acre 
(3)  Reduction  in  fixed  charges  from  6^%  to  5% 

PER  ROOM  PER  MONTH 
1  2  3 

LAND  AND      INCREASE        REDUCE 
ORIGINAL     SITE  CON-     NET  DEN-         FIXED 


Operating  expense  @  $55  per 

room 

Property  taxes 

Capital  stock  tax 

Fixed  charges 

Interest 

Amortization 

Mortgage  insurance 


Income  tax 

Dividend 

Gross  revenue  required . . . 
Store  rentals . . 


Net  dwelling  rentals  re- 
quired   

Vacancy  allowance  10% 

Monthly  rent  required . . 

Increase  in  property  taxes  @ 

3.3% 

Capitalized  value  @  6% 

Capitalized  value  per  dwell- 
ing unit $ 


ASSUMP-  +  DITIONING-h   SITY  TO   +   CHARGES 
TIONS          COST  =       37-5  UNITS  *     TO  5% 
-  $1,071,000 

$  4.59 
3.86 
.09 

4.30 
2.15 
.55 

$  4.59 
3.83 
.03 

4.27 
2.14 
.53 

$  4.59 
3.30 
.04 

3.71 

1.86 
.47 

$  4.59 
3.30 
.04 

3.25 
1.40 

7.00 
2.05 
4.26 

21.85 
.76 

6.94 
1.26 
1.83 

6.04 
1.10 
1.56 

4.65 
.95 
1.56 

18.48 
.75 

16.63 
.40 

16.23 
1.80 

$18.03 

$    331,000 
$5,516,000 

15.09 
.40 

21.09 
2.35 

17.73 

1.97 

14.69 
1.63 

$23.44 

$    170,000 
$2,833,000 

$19.70 

$    168,000 
$2,800,000 

$16.32 

$    331,000 
$5,516,000 

1,889    $       1,867    $       1,839    $       1,839 


*  All  units  in  three-story  apartments;  coverage  of  net  residential  area  =  20% 

VIII.  Conclusions  Regarding  Proposed  Redevelopment 

A.  Required  room  rental  too  high  to  reach  sufficiently  large  poten- 
tial market  to  assure  success  of  even  one  such  project. 

B.  Required  room  rental  too  high  because  potential  tenants  have 
greater  freedom  of  choice  in  location  of  place  of  residence  and  may 
not  be  attracted  to  redeveloped  area,  in  spite  of  its  attractiveness, 
because  of  character  and  condition  of  surrounding  areas. 

C.  High  required  room  rental  necessitated  by  high  land  costs  oc- 
casioned by  residual  values  of  obsolete  existing  structures  and  exist- 
ing assessed  values. 

D.  Projected  development  entails  $518,000  cost  to  city  for  improve- 
ment of  127.81  acres.    This  is  rate  of  2l/2  million  dollars  per  square 
mile. 

E.  Projected  development  shows  an  annual  increase  of  $170,000  in 
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property  taxes,  which,  if  the  proposal  were  economically  feasible, 
would  in  three  years  repay  the  city's  contribution. 

F.  Redevelopment  of  slum  and  blighted  areas  on  a  large  scale  must 
provide  housing  for  medium  and  low  income  groups,  as  well  as  for 
the  rehousing  of  the  economic  groups  who  now  occupy  these  areas. 

G.  Major  obstacle  to  such  a  redevelopment  on  a  lower  and  more 
practicable  rental  basis  is  the  excessive  cost  of  the  land,  which  is 
several  times  its  economic  value  on  a  use  basis. 

H.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  overcome  or  absorb  this  differential 
between  the  acquisition  cost  of  land  in  blighted  areas  and  its  eco- 
nomic value  before  urban  redevelopments  can  be  successfully  pro- 
moted and  carried  out. 

Thus  we  have  carried  through  the  complete  physical,  legal  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  an  urban  redevelopment  project.  There  has  been  an 
obvious  lack  of  consideration  of  some  of  the  social  aspects  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, but  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  presentation  to  analyze  this  par- 
ticular phase. 

The  final  conclusions  on  room  rental  required  will,  of  course,  depend 
entirely  on  the  basic  assumptions  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  various 
governing  elements  in  the  redevelopment  project.  Those  who  are  not  in 
accord  with  these  assumptions  may  establish  their  own  standards  for  this 
purpose  and  arrive  at  any  desired  results.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  make 
a  conservative  and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  problem  and  not  to  work  up 
any  fictitious  and  favorable  results  based  upon  unsound  or  unreal  condi- 
tions. 

Those  who  are  interested  may  analyze  this  problem  by  their  own 
methods  and  according  to  their  own  lights.  For  my  part,  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  discussion  on  this  subject  by  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions, many  of  whom  are  perhaps  much  better  informed  than  I  on  par- 
ticular phases  of  the  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  through  a 
detailed  study  of  specific  cases  that  we  can  demonstrate  the  basic  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  reclamation  of  blighted  areas,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  formulation  of  adequate  means  and  machinery  whereby  the 
blighted  areas  of  our  cities  can  be  soundly  and  successfully  rebuilt  in  ac- 
cordance with  desirable  community  development  plans. 

II 
LADISLAS  SEGOE 

Planning  Consultant 
Detroit  City  Plan  Commission 

An  analysis  from  the  community-wide  planning  point  of  view  of  a 
specific  project  such  as  described  by  Mr.  Emery— the  subject  assigned  to 
me — consists  essentially  of  an  inquiry  into  the  question:  Is  the  project  in 
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harmony  with,  nay  an  integral  part  of,  overall  general  plans  and  programs 
for  the  desirable  future  development  and  redevelopment  of  the  entire 
urban  area  ?  Is  it  the  appropriate  next  step  in  the  overall  program  of  com- 
munity conservation,  reconditioning,  and  rebuilding — of  transforming  the 
community  into  an  increasingly  better  and  more  satisfying  place  for  liv- 
ing? 

You  may  note  that  I  am  introducing  here  the  somewhat  broader  and 
more  inclusive  term  of  "community  conservation,  reconditioning,  and 
rebuilding"  in  place  of  the  customary  one  of  "urban  redevelopment";  and 
also  the  idea  of  proper  timing,  as  an  important  factor,  in  my  judgment,  in 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  before  us.  I  shall  elaborate 
somewhat  on  these  points  later  in  my  discussion.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
mention  in  passing  that  the  foregoing  observations  and  those  to  follow 
apply  not  only  to  such  redevelopment  projects  as  presented  by  Mr.  Emery, 
but  to  all  steps  in  any  sound  program  of  improving  the  physical  plant  and 
the  conditions  of  living  in  our  cities. 

As  the  comprehensive  community  plan  for  Detroit  is  as  yet  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  obviously  no  fully  adequate  appraisal  of  this 
project  was  possible  from  the  overall  community  planning  standpoint. 
However,  based  on  such  data  and  preliminary  general  planning  studies 
as  were  available,  a  careful  general  planning  evaluation  has  been  made 
of  the  location,  site,  and  type  of  the  project,  in  order  to  make  as  certain  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances  that  it  satisfies  the  major  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  such  evaluation.  Principal  among  these  criteria  were  : 

1.  That  the  site  is  eminently  suitable  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
general  location  and  physical  characteristics  for  residential  use,  and  for 
the  type  of  residential  development  suggested. 

2.  That  the  project  will  not  preempt  an  area  more  appropriate  and 
likely  to  be  needed  for  a  higher  economic  use  or  for  one  less  flexible  in 
location,  such  as  business  or  industry,  housing  of  another  type,  public 
buildings,  recreation  areas,  or  other. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  condition  of  existing  developments  within  the 
site,  the  proper  treatment  called  for  in  any  overall  program  of  community 
rehabilitation  is  the  clearing  of  the  site  and  complete  redevelopment. 

4.  That  major  areas  of  employment  are  readily  accessible  to  the  site. 

5.  That  as  far  as  could  be  foreseen  the  site  will  conform  or  can  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  desirable  future  structure  of  the  city. 

6.  That  the  project  does  not  and  will  not  likely  conflict  with  main 
traffic  arteries,  transport  lines,  or  other  major  public  facilities,  present  or 
prospective,  or  with  the  appropriate  development  of  nearby  sections. 

While  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  an  evaluation  of 
this  sort  is  admittedly  far  from  being  adequate  to  afford  all  the  assurance 
we  need  and  ought  to  have,  that  a  specific  redevelopment  project  will  be 
completely  in  accord  with  sound  plans  and  programs  for  community-wide 
rehabilitation  and  rebuilding.  This  assurance,  I  submit,  will  be  had  only 
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when  we  have  truly  adequate  and  comprehensive  overall  plans  for  our 
communities  and  metropolitan  areas  of  the  sort  I  shall  describe  presently. 

The  above  statement  is  predicated  on  the  thesis  that  no  individual  re- 
development project  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  long  run,  unless  it  is 
in  accord  with  and  promotive  of  sound  overall  plans  for  the  better  future 
community  in  all  features  of  its  development.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  this  thesis  in  the  several  recent  proposals  for  urban 
redevelopment  laws  and  programs.  All  these  recognize  the  need  of  ade- 
quate comprehensive  community  plans;  some  propose  to  make  the  avail- 
ability of  such  plans  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public  aid  for  any 
specific  redevelopment  project. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  describe  to  this  audience  the  nature  of  the 
community-wide  plans  called  for  in  these  laws  and  proposals.  I  am  sure 
you  are  familiar  with  them,  and  I  should  only  be  taking  up  precious  time 
which  I  believe  would  be  spent  to  much  better  advantage  in  discussing 
the  numerous  and  difficult  problems  indicated  by  Mr.  Emery's  findings. 
As  you  know,  while  differing  in  some  details,  most  of  these  laws  or  pro- 
posals advocate  essentially  the  same  thing,  briefly  a  truly  adequate  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  entire  community  or  metropolitan  area— an  im- 
proved version  of  what  we  call  a  master  plan  of  general  development.  I 
am  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  audience  recognizes  and  accepts  the 
need  of  such  plans  as  a  prerequisite  of  any  sound  program  of  urban  re- 
habilitation and  redevelopment. 

Admitting  that  the  general  community  planning  called  for  by  some  of 
these  proposals  represents  a  great  improvement,  in  point  of  both  compre- 
hensiveness and  penetration,  over  the  master  plans  prepared  thus  far  in 
most  cities,  the  proposition  I  wish  to  present,  and  emphasize  to  some 
extent,  is  that  even  these  more  adequate  master  plans  are  not  all  we  need 
and  should  have  available  in  the  way  of  city  planning  tools.  They  do  not 
in  my  opinion  represent  all  of  the  overall  planning  equipment  we  can  now 
foresee  as  necessary,  in  order  to  do  as  well  as  we  know  how  the  city 
planner's  part  of  the  job  of  transforming  our  cities  into  really  satisfactory 
places  for  living,  and  to  keep  them  so. 

We  may  discover  that  we  need  still  others,  but  at  this  time  I  believe  that 
to  do  this  job  right  the  planning  agency's  equipment  should  include  three 
types  of  master  plans: 

1.  A  master  plan  of  general  development,  or  a  comprehensive  design 
for  the  desirable  future  arrangement  of  the  major  features  of  the  entire 
community. 

2.  A  master  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  community  into  sub- 
communities  and  neighborhood  units. 

3.  A  master  plan  of  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  redevelopment. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  kind  of  master  plan  called  for  by  the  various 

urban  redevelopment  laws  or  proposals. 

The  second  would  consist  of  a  master  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
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basic  structure  of  our  large  cities — from  the  present  formless  mass  into 
somewhat  self-contained  sub-communities.  Each  of  these  would  be  a 
more  or  less  separate  organic  unit;  at  the  same  time  each  would  be  properly 
integrated  with  one  another  within  the  basic  framework  of  the  whole  of 
the  urban  or  metropolitan  area.  Each  of  these  sub-communities  would 
again  be  reorganized  into  neighborhood  units.  The  creating  of  communi- 
ties of  human  scale  and  the  minimizing  of  the  time  and  cost  of  daily 
travel  and  the  distribution  of  commodities,  are  some  of  the  purposes  in 
view  in  the  suggested  structural  reorganization,  besides  the  well  known 
advantages  of  the  neighborhood  unit.  Conceding  that  the  general  master 
plans  as  described  in  the  current  urban  redevelopment  proposals  do  not 
exclude,  and  even  hint,  at  such  plans  of  community  reorganization,  because 
of  their  importance  I  believe  they  deserve  more  emphasis  than  they  re- 
ceived, and  for  this  reason  I  have  set  them  up  separately. 

The  third  type  of  master  plan  I  am  suggesting  as  necessary  is  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  community  conservation,  reconditioning,  and  rede- 
velopment. Underlying  this  suggestion  is  a  conviction  that  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  our  cities  and  keeping  them  so  requires  the  application  of 
treatment  of  one  kind  or  another  to  every  acre  of  the  urban  or  potentially 
urban  areas — good  and  stable  sections  as  well  as  slum  areas,  whether  resi- 
dential, business,  or  industrial.  Such  an  overall  plan  is  likewise  needed, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  sound  programming  or  timing  of  the  individual 
rehabilitation  or  redevelopment  projects. 

The  nature  of  treatment  of  the  measures  to  be  applied  to  each  specific 
area  will  obviously  depend  on  many  factors,  and  must  be  based  on  thor- 
ough and  penetrating  diagnoses  of  conditions  and  trends  within  the  area 
and  relationships  to  the  other  community-wide  plans  discussed  earlier. 
Established  good  and  stable  neighborhoods  may  need  only  adequate  pro- 
tection measures;  newly  developing  areas,  guidance  and  regulations  during 
development,  plus  protection.  The  removal  or  cushioning  of  adverse  en- 
vironmental influences  or  the  supplying  of  missing  or  inadequate  com- 
munity facilities,  or  both,  may  be  the  appropriate  treatment  for  other 
areas.  For  still  others  general  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures,  perhaps 
the  removal  of  certain  ones  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  one  or  more  of 
the  previously  mentioned  measures.  Finally,  complete  clearance  and  re- 
development for  whatever  may  be  the  apropriate  uses  will  be  called  for  in 
some  sections — to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  nature  of  such  a  master  plan 
of  conservation,  reconditioning,  and  redevelopment  as  I  am  suggesting. 

No  claim  of  originality  is  made  for  these  kinds  of  master  plans.  A  very 
general  plan  of  this  sort  for  Chicago  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
New  Pencil  Points.  Another  one,  of  greater  particularity,  for  Tucson  is 
displayed  in  this  room  to  illustrate  what  such  a  plan  looks  like. 

May  I  submit  in  closing  that  from  the  community-wide  planning  point 
of  view  the  virility  of  any  rehabilitated  area  is  principally  dependent  on 
its  functional  fitness  for  the  specific  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  the  intensity 
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of  land  use,  and  on  the  organic  integration  of  the  rehabilitated  area  with 
the  desirable  development  of  the  entire  community  or  metropolitan  region. 
If  we  fail  to  recognize  that  the  redevelopment  project  is  a  step  in  the 
building  and  rebuilding  of  the  community,  and  therefore  can  be  sound  in 
the  long  run  only  if  it  is  an  integral  part  of  sound  overall  community  plans, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  failed  to  graft  the  new  development  into  the 
life-body  of  the  community.  In  such  a  case  the  new  development  will  be 
without  the  vigor  that  flows  from  being  a  part  of  a  sound  organism,  and 
conversely,  will  not  make  its  due  contribution  to  the  health  of  that  organ- 
ism, the  community  itself.  We  may  discover  all  too  late,  of  course,  that  by 
our  disregard  or  inadequate  consideration  of  these  fundamental  relation- 
ships, we  have  planted  in  the  redevelopment  project  the  very  germs  that 
will  cause  its  deterioration  and  produce  the  slums  of  the  future. 

DISCUSSION 

Reported  by  EDMUND  N.  BACON 
Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

If  there  were  any  doubt  before,  it  should  now  be  eminently  clear  that 
we  are  in  a  dilemma.  We  have  long  known  that  there  are  two  schools 
of  thought  about  urban  planning:  (1)  rebuild  the  city  center,  and  (2)  build 
on  the  outskirts.  Now  that  a  national  conference  for  the  first  time  is  pro- 
jected against  a  background  of  a  serious  proposal  to  spend  billions  for 
plan  Number  1,  we  cannot  escape  the  issue.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  we 
can  subscribe  to  neither. 

Mr.  Emery  has  shown  that  the  city  center  idea  as  proposed  will  not 
work,  at  least  so  far  as  Detroit  is  concerned.  If  this  is  the  general  situ- 
ation throughout  the  country,  we,  as  planning  and  housing  technicians, 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  that  fact  generally  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  other,  dangerously  close 
to  laissez-faire  scheme  of  peripheral  building  and  let  the  blighted  area 
devaluation  take  care  of  itself.  Following  out  Miss  Wood's  idea  that  peo- 
ple are  important,  we  cannot  afford  to  circumscribe  an  "area  of  depreci- 
ation" and  condemn  the  thousands  of  people  who  live  there  to  years  of 
existence  in  a  progressively  declining  environment. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  suggest  plans  which  work  and  which  also 
mean  decent  living  for  families  wherever  they  live. 

Mr.  Segoe's  polished  approach  of  "areas  of  protection,  conservation  and 
clearance"  probably  contains  the  kernel  of  the  solution  if  properly  applied. 
What  is  needed  are  the  tools  for  that  application. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  constructive  direction  for  this  discussion  would 
be  a  definition  of  the  specific  tools  needed.  I  therefore  direct  the  first  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Emery. 
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The  principal  deterrent  to  successful  operation  of  the  Detroit  proposal 
seems  to  be  the  $2,220  per  dwelling  unit  that  must  be  spent  before  anything 
is  built,  to  acquire  the  land  and  the  buildings  for  demolition.  He  gives 
the  impression  that  the  area  is  livable  but  on  the  down  grade. 

My  question  is  this:  If  acquisition  capital  were  available,  would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  buy  the  area  now,  make  minimum  repairs  to  bring  all  proper- 
ties up  to  a  uniform  standard,  operate  it  for  a  number  of  years  and  then 
clear  and  demolish  the  area  for  rebuilding,  meanwhile  having  largely 
amortized  the  $2,220  deterrent?  This  would  seem  to  accomplish  three 
things : 

1.  It  would  restore  unified  ownership  and  make  responsible,  large- 
scale,  efficient  management  possible,  checking  excessive  rate  of  decay. 

2.  It  would  provide  a  relatively  livable  community  for  a  period  of 
years  when  such  a  community  is  greatly  needed  due  to  the  post-war  hous- 
ing shortage. 

3.  It  would  enable  the  redevelopment  agency  itself  largely  to  amortize 
the  acquisition  costs,  at  least  of  the  buildings,  so  as  to  make  the  land  avail- 
able for  redevelopment  at  far  lower  costs. 

With  an  acquisition  cost  of  $3,755,000,  as  Mr.  Emery  has  suggested,  and 
a  gross  annual  rental  of  roughly  $600,000,  which  I  figured  on  the  basis  of 
a  $27  average  rent,  it  would  seem  that  this  area  could  be  amortized  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

I  suggest  this  as  a  possible  tool  to  implement  the  "conservation"  aspect 
of  city  development,  and  to  overcome  the  problem  of  amortizing  old 
structures. 


War  Planning  in  New  York  State 

THOMAS  W.  WALLACE 
Lt,  Got/.,  State  of  New 


There  can  be  no  historic  event  without  its  consequences.  There  can 
be  no  war  without  its  aftermath.  And  men  have  come  to  realize  that  no 
matter  what  nation  may  win  a  war  every  nation  involved  must  in  some 
way  win  the  peace  which  must  inevitably  follow.  The  winning  of  this 
peace  must  begin  before  its  arrival,  must  take  shape  during  the  days  of 
conflict,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  calculated  to  distract  men's  minds  from 
the  calmer,  less  spectacular  considerations  of  peacetime. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  on  January  6th,  Governor  Dewey 
said  that  "second  only  to  the  winning  of  the  war  is  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  victorious  peace."  He  then  referred  to 
the  enormous  task  of  conversion  from  the  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment of  war  time  and  war  industry  to  a  new  and  full  employment  through 
full  production  in  peace.  Such  employment  and  such  production  will 
involve  "necessary  public  construction  and  even  many  essential  repairs 
to  the  great  physical  plant  of  the  state  which  are  now  in  suspense."  In 
catching  up  on  long  overdue  construction  and  repair,  much  employment 
will  be  provided  during  the  necessary  interlude  of  industrial  change-over 
and  tuning  up. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  clearly  recognized  the  duty  of  post-war 
planning  and  through  the  Post-War  Planning  Commission  has  three 
objectives: 

1.  To  have  plans  ready  for  public  undertaking  which  will  supply  em- 
ployment until  men  can  again  take  their  places  in  private  enterprise. 

2.  To  provide  that  such  employment  is  on  useful  public  works  which 
will  add  to  the  assets  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

3.  To  expedite  the  construction  of  more  important  public  works  which 
have  necessarily  been  neglected  during  the  pre-war  and  war  period. 

Now,  if  the  Commission  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  it  avows, 
it  must  give  serious  consideration  to  various  factors  entirely  new  in  this 
period  of  history.  Such  factors  are: 

1.  The  number  of  people  transferred  from  civilian  life  to  the  war 
effort,  whether  it  be  in  the  armed  forces  or  in  war  industries,  is  infinitely 
larger  than  ever  before.    This  means  that  an  infinitely  larger  number  will 
be  seeking  re-employment  in  private  enterprise  once  the  war  has  ended. 

2.  The  problem  of  transition  from  war  to  civilian  production  will  be 
greater  than  ever  before  because  of  the  immense  number  of  industries 
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which  have  been  completely  withdrawn  from  civilian  production  and  the 
ensuing  delay  in  adjustment  will  be  proportionally  longer. 

3.  Never  before  has  there  been  the  re-tooling  problem  which  will  face 
industries  in  their  attempt  to  convert. 

4.  Various  areas  in  the  state  will  be  variously  affected  in  the  return  to 
a  normal  status  due  to  population  shifts  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
dustrial needs  in  areas  with  heavy  war  industries. 

This  outline  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come  should  convince  of  the 
substantial  need  for  public  works  during  the  early  period  following  the 
war  to  take  up  the  slack  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  re-adjustment 
of  private  industry.  Since  the  Commission  insists  that  such  public  works 
shall  be  in  the  nature  of  assets  when  they  are  completed,  very  careful 
planning  must  first  be  done.  We  have  before  us  the  lesson  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  federal  government  during  the  depression,  undertakings 
which  did  represent  an  effort  to  alleviate  unemployment  but  for  which  no 
previous  planning  had  been  done.  The  experience  which  left  its  impress 
on  the  American  people  and  even  on  the  American  language  must  not  be 
allowed  repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  suspension  of  all  con- 
struction over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  including  the  depression  with 
the  war,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  area  in  the  state  of  New  York 
where  public  works  of  some  sort  and  of  lasting  value  are  not  needed 
and  not  justifiable. 

The  nature  of  public  works  to  be  considered  for  post-war  construction  is 
manifold.  The  first  to  come  to  mind  is  the  necessary  construction  which 
must  be  developed  for  state  institutions  and  state  property.  A  satisfactory 
appropriation  has  been  made  available  to  the  public  works  planning  com- 
mission also  "for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  state  insti- 
tutions, buildings  and  incidental  structures  and  other  state  projects  to  be 
constructed  after  the  war  other  than  plans  and  specifications  for  railroads, 
grade-crossing  eliminations,  highways,  parkways,  and  low-cost  public 
housing  projects  otherwise  provided  for."  With  regard  to  state  institu- 
tions, the  Commission  has  approved  fourteen  new  projects,  the  total  cost 
of  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  million  dollars;  four  of  these  have 
been  authorized,  the  remaining  must  wait  for  approval  of  basic  plot  plans. 
Now  the  problem  of  basic  plot  plans  is  fundamental  and  is  one  to  which 
the  Commission  is  rightly  attaching  the  utmost  significance,  for  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  in  the  past  state  institutions  have  been  permitted  to  develop 
physically  in  a  most  haphazard  manner  which  not  only  improperly  fit 
them  to  the  needs  of  society  but  render  their  operation  uneconomic.  In 
connection  with  state  institutions  and  similar  property,  the  Commission 
has  confined  its  activities  to  essential  items.  Projects  which  are  now  being 
considered  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance.  Comparatively  few  are 
small.  These  could  be  undertaken  on  short  notice  and  would  be  of  pri- 
mary value  in  relieving  unemployment  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
To  these  may  be  added  state  properties  on  which  special  repairs  are 
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needed.  These  can  be  planned  now  and  would  furnish  substantial  em- 
ployment on  short  notice. 

In  one  direction,  the  Commission  feels  that  the  expansion  of  possible 
facilities  must  be  stressed.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  develop- 
ing the  life  of  the  people  has  always  been  improvements  in  methods  of 
communication  and  transportation.  A  further  development  of  roads  and 
highways  will  result  in  furnishing  direct  employment  on  the  site  of  opera- 
tions and  indirect  employment  in  cement  factories,  gravel  pits  and  the  like. 
And  it  will  have  the  further  significance  of  improving  an  interchange 
of  goods  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  industry,  a  stimulus  to  travel 
benefiting  the  traveling  public  and  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  expand- 
ing the  motor  vehicle  industry.  And  so  it  is  that  serious  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  highway  system  of  the  state.  Not  only  has  the  state  highway 
system  not  kept  pace  with  the  need  in  recent  years  but  such  of  the  system 
as  has  been  completed,  has  deteriorated.  This  situation  has  obtained  dur- 
ing a  period  when  a  revolution  in  our  system  of  distribution  has  occurred 
and  the  result  has  been  this — that  motor  vehicle  transportation  has  pro- 
gressed by  leaps  and  bounds  while  the  development  of  roads  to  meet  the 
traffic  requirements  has  lagged  behind.  Especially  during  the  last  year  or 
so,  the  construction  and  re-construction  of  state  highways  has  been  drasti- 
cally curtailed  on  account  of  the  war.  During  this  time,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  been  utilizing  more  funds  than  has  been  usual  for 
design  work.  At  the  present  time,  the  department  is  designing  highway 
construction  and  re-construction  to  the  approximate  cost  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Monies  presently  on  hand  will  provide  for  not  more 
than  half  of  such  construction.  It  is  hoped  that  even  though  no  actual 
construction  may  be  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  money  will  nevertheless 
be  appropriated  each  year  which  will  add  to  the  funds  now  available  and 
facilitate  this  construction  program. 

The  sort  of  highway  construction  under  consideration  includes  what 
are  known  as  through-ways.  These  through-ways  are  great  highways 
across  the  state  which  would  provide  high  speed  thoroughfares  with  a  con- 
tinuous locality  outside  the  centers  of  population,  yet  which  would  serve 
that  territory  in  which  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  re- 
sides. The  Catskill  through-way  would  start  on  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  line,  near  Suflfern  and  continue  to  a  point  just  west  of  Albany,  a 
distance  of  120  miles.  The  Mohawk  through-way,  starting  at  this  point, 
would  continue  to  north  of  Schenectady,  past  intervening  towns  to  just 
north  of  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  138  miles.  The  Ontario  through-way, 
starting  at  that  point  would  continue  to  a  little  east  of  Buffalo,  153  miles. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  Ontario  through-way,  the  Erie  through-way 
would  take  up,  running  to  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  border,  near  Rip- 
ley,  68  miles.  The  cost  of  this  system  of  through-ways  will  be  so  large  that 
immediate  construction  of  the  entire  project  can  not  be  anticipated.  But 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  the  state  of  New  York  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
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the  undertaking  of  construction  of  sections  of  the  through-ways.  This, 
in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  would  be  a  tremendous  employer  of 
labor.  These  are  not  the  only  through-way  projects  under  consideration. 
There  are  various  others  designed  to  relieve  serious  existing  traffic  situ- 
ations which  are  under  consideration  for  the  more  distant  future. 

Next  in  the  field  of  transportation  are  the  so-called  parkways,  originally 
designed  as  scenic  pleasure  drives,  but  today  used  as  arterial  highways  for 
non-commercial  traffic.  The  restriction  of  traffic  on  such  parkways  to 
pleasure  vehicles  has  resulted  in  an  expedited  flow,  thereby  decreasing  con- 
gestion on  parallel  highways  where  commercial  traffic  is  mounting  in 
volume.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  state  live  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  development  of  express  highways  and  parkways  in 
that  area  has  added  immeasurably  to  the  richness  of  living  and  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  their  normal  com- 
munications. Now  the  Commission  has  also  envisaged  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  new  parkways.  These  are  the  Lake  Ontario  State  Parkway 
from  Rochester  to  Hamilton  Beach  Park;  the  Grand  Island-Western  River 
Parkway  along  the  western  side  of  Grand  Island;  the  Taconic  State  Park- 
way, between  Freedom  Plains  and  a  point  near  Lafayettville,  in  northern 
Dutchess  County;  the  Northern  State  Parkway;  and  there  are  various 
others  under  more  remote  consideration. 

Also  in  the  field  of  transportation  is  the  grade  crossing  elimination 
project.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  public  works  for  which  money 
has  been  made  available  both  for  planning  and  construction.  This  is  not 
a  new  program  in  essence,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  entailing  as  it  did 
a  scarcity  of  critical  materials,  notably  steel,  for  the  present  put  upon  it 
a  tight  curtailment.  Extensive  developments  on  this  program  and  as 
nearly  complete  elimination  of  grade  crossings  as  possible  is  contemplated 
for  the  post-war  period.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  highway- 
railroad  grade  crossing  eliminations  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  they  are  inadequate  and  dangerous  under  the  present-day 
traffic  conditions  and  must  be  reconstructed. 

An  important  element  of  public  transportation  in  New  York  state  has 
always  been  the  Barge  Canal.  While  a  great  many  improvements  to  the 
Barge  Canal  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  while  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  spent  thereon,  more  improvements,  nevertheless,  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  Such  improvements  can  be  made  when  materials  and 
labor  again  become  available.  It  is  also  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  will  wish  to  commence  other  projects. 

Another  important  phase  of  public  works  in  which  the  state  might  be 
justified  in  expanding  its  facilities  is  in  the  field  of  recreation.  In  1941 
the  people  of  New  York  state  voted  the  authorization  of  the  construction 
of  a  ski  trail  development  on  Whiteface  Mountain  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Although  the  bill  to  authorize  this  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Lehman,  the 
proposal  was  referred  to  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  feels  that 
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it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  polls.  Now,  should  the  electorate  indicate  its  continued 
interest  in  this  project,  the  intelligent  planning  of  such  will  involve  causing 
as  little  damage  to  scenic  beauty  as  possible  and  consideration  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  public  which  wishes  to  use  it. 

There  are  other  fields  with  which  the  Commission  is  concerning  itself; 
the  field  of  public  housing  and  the  experimental  stressing  of  need  for  de- 
velopments by  municipalities  among  them.  It  would  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  enough  has  been  said  in  a  report  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  concern  with  post-war  planning 
and  the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  Commission  is  doing.  In  these 
days  when  American  arms  are  beginning  to  march  the  victory  road,  let  no 
one  lose  sight  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  re-employment  and  recon- 
struction, terrific  in  their  implications,  which  will  follow  this  war.  New 
York  state,  among  others  in  the  nation,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
intelligent  treatment  which  the  Commission  has  given  to  its  task. 


Round  Table  Sessions 
Zoning 

Conducted  by  ALFRED  BETTMAN 
Chairman,  Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission 

Reported  by  HUGH  HARRIS 
Director,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  County  Planning  Board 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman,  who  in  opening 
the  discussion  invited  questions  about  or  mention  of  zoning  problems, 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  war  and  as  they  will  exist  after  the  present 
emergency. 

Mr.  John  B.  Fox,  New  York  City,  commented  on  the  fact  that  en- 
forcement of  zoning  has  fallen  down  in  the  East,  citing  numerous  cases 
in  the  New  York  area,  and  sought  information  as  to  the  status  of  enforce- 
ment in  the  West.  Mr.  Bettman  replied  that  enforcement  in  the  Cincin- 
nati area  is  in  good  condition,  but  that  enforcement  is  largely  accomplished 
without  recourse  to  courts  where  the  program  frequently  suffers  from 
over  cautious  decisions.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  of  injunction, 
as  provided  in  most  enabling  acts,  being  an  easier  and  quicker  control 
than  criminal  (misdemeanor)  case  action.  The  fact  was  brought  out 
in  this  connection  that  violations  in  change  of  use  are  much  more  frequent 
than  violations  in  initial  use  and  constitute  a  more  serious  matter  to 
observe  and  in  which  to  effect  enforcement. 

Mr.  Fox  also  introduced  the  Board  of  Adjustment  subject  by  stating 
that  such  boards  often  make  changes  in  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  in  the  districts  not  being  clearly  defined  or  understood.  This  state- 
ment prompted  Mr.  Bettman  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  abolish  all  variances  in  ordinances  on  zoning,  under  the 
premise  that  zoning  is  a  facade  of  planning  of  which  one  lot  or  land 
use  is  only  a  small  part  and  does  not  merit  such  special  attention.  This 
is  a  perfectionist's  pattern,  which  might  actually  prevent  those  imper- 
fections which  expose  the  excellence  of  the  greater  part  by  contrast. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Smith  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  took  prompt  issue  with  Mr. 
Bettman's  thought  by  stating  that  variances  permit  case  appeal,  and 
thereby  avoid  "unnecessary  hardship,"  which  are  the  few  words  by 
which  recourse  from  inequities  are  provided  in  the  legislation.  The 
Board  of  Adjustment  is  administrative  and  may  make  decisions,  whereas 
the  legislative  or  ordaining  body  may  not  administer.  Mr.  Ladislas 
Segoe  of  Cincinnati  rose  in  support  of  Mr.  Smith's  conviction  that  pro- 
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vision  for  variances  is  an  essential  part  of  any  zoning  legislation,  to 
state  that  flexibility  in  an  ordinance  will  keep  it  alive,  where  rigidity 
would  probably  defeat  its  purpose  and  finally  occasion  its  entire  abolish- 
ment. 

The  matter  of  just  how  many  specific  conditions  in  variances  should 
be  stated  in  an  ordinance  was  the  subject  of  lively  discussion.  The  fact 
that  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  twenty-five  special  exemptions  in  its  ordi- 
nance, and  that  more  divisions  could  be  stated  by  the  writer  of  an 
ordinance,  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  thought  that  the  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Adjustment  may  be  stated  by  four  specifications  as  follows: 
(1)  To  hear  and  decide  appeals  on  a  unique  case,  not  common  in  the 
area  or  district.  (2)  To  make  decisions  under  the  terms  of  an  un- 
necessary hardship  clause,  which  need  be  carefully  worded  and  modified, 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  regulations  and  do  substantial  justice  to  affected 
owners.  (3)  To  make  decisions  to  prevent  prejudice  of  property  in  the 
area  or  district.  (4)  To  advise  neighbors  in  the  area  of  the  property 
about  which  an  appeal  is  made  of  its  decision  to  insure  local  support. 

The  case  of  non-conformity  at  the  edge  of  a  district  was  cited  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Emery  of  Detroit  as  requiring  the  attention  and  action 
of  a  Board  of  Adjustment  more  frequently  than  other  cases  of  non- 
conformity, for  it  jeopardizes,  perhaps  very  properly  and  well,  a  fixed 
line  or  rigid  limit  for  a  zone  district.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  court  review  finds  it  necessary  that  the  Board  of  Adjustment 
shall  have  stated  which  of  its  four,  twenty-five,  or  a  thousand  specific 
powers  (if  so  many  be  stated)  it  has  exercised  in  making  a  case  decision; 
that  is,  what  influenced  the  decision.  Courts  have  reversed  decisions 
wherein  the  power  exercised  was  not  stated  in  the  decision  in  the  case. 
The  fact  was  clarified  in  subsequent  discussion  that  a  court  opinion,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  land-use  for  a  church,  which  is  often  a  contro- 
versial use  in  zoning  law,  is  a  specific  action  in  administration  rather 
than  legislative.  An  ordaining  body  may  make  laws  governing  filling 
stations,  but  it  may  not  make  decisions  or  vary  that  law  in  administration. 
The  administrative  and  ordaining  bodies  need  be  distinctly  separate 
in  zoning  procedure. 

Mr.  George  C.  Hayward  of  Flint,  Michigan,  sought  some  answer  to 
the  question  of  why  appeals  in  his  area  had  decreased  in  the  proportion 
of  fifty  to  two  in  the  war  emergency.  Such  opinion  as  was  obtainable 
tended  to  show  that  decrease  in  individual  private  building  and  possibly 
the  decrease  in  inspection,  would  explain  the  fewer  controversial  cases. 

Mr.  George  Yates  of  Des  Moines  brought  up  the  question  of  trailer 
camps,  which  is  the  perennial  "Peck's  Bad  Boy"  in  zoning  discussions. 
(Noah  Webster's  absence  from  the  meeting  to  supply  definition  for 
trailer  camps  was  particularly  regretted.)  The  discussion  brought  to  the 
fore  Milwaukee's  requirement  of  80,000  square  feet  of  required  area  for 
a  trailer  camp  in  local  business  or  light  industry  districts,  with  the  re- 
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quired  unit  area  for  each  car  and  trailer  of  2000  square  feet,  and  required 
unit  area  for  each  trailer  alone  of  1500  square  feet.  These  standards 
impressed  this  reporter  very  favorably.  It  is  regretted  that  such  a  standard 
is  not  as  possible  of  attainment  in  convenient  locations  in  cities  in  the 
East,  as  it  is  in  much  of  the  West. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bonner  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  contributed  the  fact  that 
enforcement  of  high  standards  of  trailer  camp  development  in  his  area 
is  accomplished  by  the  health  department,  with  stronger  regulations  in 
the  county  than  those  which  obtain  for  the  state.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
health  consideration  is  the  principal  leverage  in  all  phases  of  control 
in  the  use  of  land  for  trailer  camp  purposes.  The  fact  was  presented 
that  in  Toronto  trailers  are  treated  as  housing  units  which  tends  to 
exclude  them  as  an  administrative  problem. 

The  rental  of  space  for  trailers  to  render  them  temporary,  and  their 
parking  under  a  rental  by  cubic  content,  which  permits  their  permanency, 
was  another  approach  in  dealing  with  trailer  use.  Their  maintenance 
on  wheels  rather  than  on  blocks,  which  would  subject  them  to  the  build- 
ing code,  was  emphasized  as  a  fire  control  measure,  especially  in  con- 
gested war  activity  areas. 

Mr.  Ridge  inquired  as  to  the  feasibility  and  possibility  of  special  zoning 
of  certain  areas,  such  as  the  New  York  City  bridge  plazas,  for  effective  so- 
lution of  problems  rather  than  by  solution  through  use  of  powers  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Mr.  Bettman  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  zoning  is 
possible  at  the  approaches  to  bridges  and  around  principal  public  build- 
ings in  the  light  of  their  uses  for  traffic  to  limit  those  land  uses  as  governed 
by  these  requirements,  rather  than  esthetic  considerations.  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
sented the  thought  that  special  uses  of  such  areas  would  require  gov- 
erning general  height  and  mass  rather  than  esthetic  zoning  which  would 
not  be  sustained  in  court. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Moore  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  presented  the  problem 
of  pre-zoning  as  a  question  in  his  area,  and  also  the  matter  of  discontinu- 
ance under  a  stated  time  clause  or  discontinuance  formula.  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Bisso  of  New  Orleans,  spoke  with  experience,  since  the  amortization 
clause  in  the  New  Orleans  zoning  ordinance  governing  discontinuance 
is  in  the  last  years  of  its  twenty-year  stipulated  time.  His  planning  body 
is  now  seeking  the  best  answer  for  future  procedure;  that  is,  whether 
to  discontinue  such  uses  on  the  ordained  date,  or  allow  their  continuance 
for  the  duration  and  some  specific  period  thereafter  to  avoid  decrease 
in  needed  services  at  this  time  and  undue  hardship  to  present  occupants, 
under  circumstance  of  war  effect  upon  preparation  for  relocation  of  such 
non-conforming  uses. 
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A  Community  Plans  Its  Future 

A.  C.  WALKER 

City  Planning  Engineer 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Zoning  and  Planning  Commission 

Charles  S.  Ascher,  speaking  at  the  National  Planning  Conference 
in  Indianapolis  in  May  1942,  described  a  process  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  was  demonstrating  in  selected  cities.  This 
process  undertook  to  help  a  city  to  draw  an  outline  plan  for  its  overall 
development  within  a  short  time. 

When  this  information  was  transmitted  to  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Mayor  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  they  were  at  once 
interested  in  having  Corpus  Christi  selected  as  one  of  the  cities. 

So,  we  asked  for  it!  Corpus  Christi  asked  to  be  used  as  a  guinea  pig. 
On  July  28,  1942,  the  City  Planning  Commission,  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  requested  that  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  designate 
Corpus  Christi  as  one  of  the  cities  to  be  studied  by  the  Board  with  a 
view  toward  making  recommendations  which,  if  adopted  and  followed, 
would  clarify  and  expedite  solution  of  problems  to  be  anticipated  by  the 
growing  city  in  the  post-war  period.  The  city  was  anxious  to  avail  itself 
of  the  great  store  of  information  that  had  been  assembled  by  the  NRPB. 

On  September  11,  1942,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Director  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  named  Corpus  Christi  as  one  of  the  cities 
in  which  NRPB  would  undertake  a  progressive  planning  study.  Corpus 
Christi  was  considered  because  of  its  extraordinary  growth  and  increasing 
population  and  the  probability  that  it  would  retain  its  growth  after 
the  war. 

A  technique  devised  under  the  direction  of  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Chief 
of  the  Urban  Section,  was  applied  to  the  project.  S.  B.  Zisman,  planning 
technician,  was  assigned  to  Corpus  Christi  as  the  resident  representative 
of  the  NRPB. 

Believing  that  plans  can  be  most  soundly  conceived  by  the  active 
participation  of  the  many  individuals  and  groups  in  the  community,  the 
progressive  planning  project  was  inaugurated  on  that  premise.  The 
knowledge,  good  judgment  and  experience  of  the  local  people  were  used 
throughout  the  demonstration.  The  technicians  and  consultants  were 
utilized  to  guide  the  planning  process.  Having  a  fresh  pair  of  eyes, 
their  work  was  particularly  effective.  Local  individuals  and  groups  were 
brought  into  the  project  and  encouraged  to  take  the  leadership  in  those 
phases  with  which  they  were  directly  concerned.  Some  of  these  com- 
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mittees  have  met  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  past  six  months.  Several 
have  made  their  initial  reports.  Other  groups  are  continuing  their 
studies.  All  reports  and  studies  were  referred  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mission as  the  co-ordinative  agency. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  city-wide  program  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  provided  the  leadership  in  working  out  a  plan  for  economic 
and  industrial  development.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
industrial  committee  of  the  Chamber  which,  without  changing  its  name, 
has  been  performing  the  functions  of  a  post-war  planning  committee. 
This  committee  has  been  meeting  regularly  each  week  for  more  than 
six  months,  analyzing  the  resources  of  the  area,  studying  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  region,  and  working  out  plans  for  the  demobilization 
and  long  range  post-war  periods.  With  the  aid  of  an  industrial  technician 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  overall  employment  and 
production  goals  have  been  set  up  for  several  years  through  1950. 

Early  in  the  program  it  was  realized  that  the  planning  program  would 
cover  much  ground.  In  order  to  deal  with  an  important  part  of  the  work, 
a  sub-committee  was  set  up  on  employment  planning  and  training.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  employment  service,  education,  the  war  training  pro- 
gram and  the  community  racial  groups  made  up  this  committee.  It  has 
also  been  meeting  regularly  each  week  and  has  submitted  its  preliminary 
report  on  employment  prospects.  A  second  report  recommending  an  in- 
dustrial training  program  for  the  demobilization  period  and  future  indus- 
trial development  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the 
industrial  committee.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  is  asking  business 
and  industrial  leaders  to  study  future  production  goals,  distribution 
marketing  problems,  etc.  Reports  from  key  men  in  each  field  of  enter- 
prise are  being  developed  to  be  included  in  the  plans. 

The  first  general  report  is  about  completed.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  organize  further  study,  refining  and  progressively  detailing  these  first 
general  plans.  Briefs  will  be  prepared  for  each  industry  and  it  is  hoped 
to  have  each  firm  and  business  develop  its  plans  for  the  post-war  period. 

The  public  school  system  was  drawn  into  the  project  in  the  first 
stages.  In  our  first  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  it 
was  found  that  there  was  an  immediate  problem  of  redistricting  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  A  technique  was  devised  whereby  the  school  children 
themselves  located  on  a  map  the  location  of  their  homes.  A  pilot  study 
was  conducted  in  one  of  the  schools  to  test  the  procedure  and  correct  the 
mistakes.  After  this  study  was  made  the  technique  was  applied  to  the 
remainder  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  as  well.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  total  school  population 
was  counted.  When  a  master  map  of  school  distribution  was  made  and 
presented  to  the  school  board  they  immediately  saw  the  necessity  of 
planning  a  school  program.  Therefore,  the  president  of  the  school  board 
appointed  a  planning  committee  to  make  studies  and  present  definite 
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recommendations  as  to  future  policy  and  programs.  This  report  has  not 
been  completed  and  it  is  recognized  that  technical  aid  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  program. 

The  library  board  has  submitted  its  first  report  outlining  its  objectives 
and  recommending  the  policies  and  program  for  its  future  development. 
This  was  done  in  broad  terms  and  specific  recommendations  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  second  issue. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Housing  Authority  undertook  the  study  of  both 
private  and  public  housing.  The  executive  director  of  the  Housing 
Authority,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission,  furnished 
the  leadership  for  this  work.  A  comprehensive  report  is  now  being 
prepared  which  will  present  some  definite  recommendations. 

The  Council  of  Community  Agencies  heading  the  section  under 
health  and  welfare  has  completed  its  report  on  health.  This  indicates 
the  policy  for  future  development  and  has  definite  recommendations  for 
the  physical  plant.  The  welfare  report  is  expected  shortly. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city 
engineer,  the  navigation  engineer  have  met  regularly  and  have  outlined 
the  goals  toward  which  we  should  work.  The  NRPB  furnished  a  con- 
sultant for  several  days  to  review  the  work  done  and  to  offer  his  views 
on  the  future  trends  in  transportation.  The  CAA  was  asked  to  check 
the  possibilities  of  the  airport  plan  to  see  if  the  proposals  were  sound. 
The  highway  system  was  studied  by  this  same  group  and  the  services 
of  the  state  highway  engineer  were  enlisted.  These  studies  are  being 
continued  and  should  result  in  a  program  of  co-ordinated  effort. 

A  study  of  a  bayfront  development  plan  was  inaugurated  by  the 
architectural  school  of  the  Texas  A  &  M  College.  This  work  was  not 
completed  but  some  other  group  will  finish  these  studies  in  order  that 
the  bayfront  area  can  be  developed  as  a  unit.  This  presents  a  problem 
in  which  both  private  and  public  lands  are  involved. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  has  undertaken  a  study  of  sites  for  industrial 
locations,  a  method  of  land  assembly,  and  a  study  of  the  tax  structure. 

A  list  of  public  works  has  been  made  and  from  this  list  a  public 
works  program  will  evolve.  The  city  engineer  and  the  city  controller 
are  preparing  a  six-year  capital  budget. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  program  in  Corpus  Christi  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  co-operative  planning  by  private  agencies  and  government  so 
that  progress  of  both  private  enterprise  and  necessary  and  desirable  public 
works  can  be  successfully  co-ordinated. 

The  Sketch  Plan  presentation  of  the  Corpus  Christi  experiment  (re- 
cently published)  was  made  by  using  the  silk  screen  method  of  reproduc- 
tion. This  is  an  inexpensive  means  for  producing  a  small  number  of 
copies.  This  proceedure  is  described  in  Harry  Sternberg's  Sil^  Screen 
Color  Printing,  1942,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  and  J.  I.  Bieleloisen's 
Sil^  Screen  Printing  Process,  1938,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York. 
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Planning  Problems  of  Large  American 

Cities 

Conducted  by 

CHARLES  B.  BENNETT,  City  Planning  Director,  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commission. 

H.  EVERT  KINCAID,  Acting  Director,  Chicago  Plan   Com- 
mission. 

LAWRENCE  M.  ORTON,  Commissioner,  New  Yorf(  City  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Reported  by  FRANK  F.  STEARNS 
Executive  Secretary,  Miami  City  Planning  Board 

MR.  KINCAID:    I  submit  the  following  vital  subjects  for  discussion: 

1.  Assembly  of  Land  in  Blighted  Areas  and  Standards  for  Redevelop- 
ment:   This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  at  past  meetings 
but  I  think  it  timely  to  discuss  it  further  particularly  in  view  of  the  bill 
now  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Urban  Redevelopment  Agency.     (Note:     This  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  April  2,  1943.    It  is  intended,  among  other  things,  to  secure 
sound  economic  practices  with  respect  to  urban  affairs  and  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  expenditures  necessary  to  revitalize  and  modernize  urban 
communities  by  instituting  programs  of  planned  development.)     Also 
in  view  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman's  new  proposal  for  state  enabling  legisla- 
tion on  this  same  subject.   Mr.  Bettman's  bill  furnishes  additional  material 
for  interesting  comment. 

2.  Assembly  of  Vacant  Lots  and  Reorganization  of  Layout  of  Un- 
developed Subdivisions:     Chicago  has   12  square   miles  of   subdivided 
areas  suitable  for  new  residential  development  insofar  as  location  is  con- 
cerned.   Legal  methods  are  being  sought  to  permit  the  municipality  to 
assemble  and  acquire  these  areas  of  lots  for  replatting  and  then  to  permit 
sale  or  lease  to  private  enterprise.    Scattered  ownership  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  private  developers  alone  to  handle  these  subdivisions. 

3.  Airport  Facilities:   I  believe  the  location  of  future  airport  facilities 
is  extremely  vital  to  metropolitan  areas.    The  uncontrolled  location  of 
railroad  lines  demonstrates  the  detrimental  after  effects  which  should  not 
be  re-experienced  in  the  increased  use  of  air  transportation. 

4.  Express  Highway  Development:    Do  large  cities  need  extensive 
express  highway  systems  and  can  they  afford  to  maintain  such  elaborate 
systems?    Should  they  be  constructed  as  toll  highways  and  should  they 
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be  built  for  use  by  all  types  of  traffic?  These  are  some  o£  the  questions 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  the  present  time.  Incidentally,  Chicago 
is  planning  express  highways  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

MR.  ORTON:  New  York  City,  now  more  than  ever,  is  a  normal  city. 
In  other  times  we  would  have  taken  this  conference  on  an  inspection  trip 
showing  our  many  bridges,  tunnels,  highways,  and  other  public  works. 
You  would  have  exclaimed,  "How  wonderful! — but  New  York  is  differ- 
ent," and  as  a  consequence  neither  of  us  would  get  much  out  of  the  other. 

But  in  these  far  from  normal  times,  New  York  City,  paradoxically 
enough,  has  become  a  normal  city.  This  is  chiefly  because  we  are  not 
much  affected  by  huge  defense  industries. 

The  public  improvements  you  would  have  seen  on  an  inspection  trip, 
if  we  had  taken  one,  would  represent  the  problems  already  solved. 
Without  differing  with  Mr.  Kincaid's  list  of  critical  large  city  problems, 
I  would  say  that  ours  are  somewhat  different. 

Take  the  express  highway  matter,  for  example.  We  have  such  a 
system  almost  completely  planned  and  very  largely  carried  out,  but  we 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  provide  parking  facilities  for  the  increased 
number  of  vehicles  that  will  flow  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

As  to  airports,  we  have  made  a  good  start  and  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  building  a  huge  air-freight  terminal  for  post-war  operation, 
but  we  have  no  conclusive  answers  as  to  the  effect  of  world  air  traffic 
on  the  future  on  our  city.  In  this  connection,  it  may  also  be  necessary 
for  large  cities  to  give  some  thought  to  the  possibility  that  block-buster 
bombs  may  not  be  entirely  eliminated  from  this  world. 

Within  New  York  City  proper  the  assembly  and  reorganization  of 
undeveloped  subdivisions  is  less  critical  than  in  most  great  cities. 

Here,  however,  the  assembly  of  land  in  blighted  areas  for  redevelop- 
ment is  perhaps  most  critical  of  all.  In  all  our  planning  we  have  to 
contend  with  land  values,  but  in  redevelopment  they  represent  a  strait- 
jacket  from  which  we  can  hope  to  escape  only  with  the  aid  of  the  legis- 
lature and  perhaps  the  federal  government.  There  will  be  a  practical 
example  of  this  this  afternoon  when  our  Commission  considers  the 
redevelopment  project  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  brings  to  a  head  graphically  the  problem  of  excessive  density,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  necessary  because  of  existing  land  values. 

Finally  in  New  York,  as  in  most  cities,  there  is  the  question  of  trans- 
portation. Our  subway  system  is  pretty  well  established,  but  its  full 
effect  upon  the  structure  and  finances  of  the  city  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  siphoning  effect  which  reduces  population  and  business  and  property 
values  in  the  center  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  pyramiding  the  demands 
for  public  improvements  in  the  outskirts,  is  very  serious  here. 

We  are  engaged  now  in  a  sizable  post-war  planning  program. 
Planning  in  New  York,  then,  remains  that  of  sizing  up  the  city,  of 
devising  ways  to  solve  its  problems,  and  of  obtaining  the  necessary  co- 
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ordination  among  all  those  who  are  active  in  the  city's  development. 
The  emphasis  may  differ  between  one  place  and  another,  and  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  planning  principle  remains  the  same. 

MR.  BENNETT:  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  is  one  of  the  biggest  handi- 
caps to  proper  planning.  All  post-war  planning  committees  of  a  metro- 
politan community  should  be  co-ordinated  to  give  greatest  assistance  in 
effecting  desirable  improvements  in  accordance  with  comprehensive 
plans. 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MALLEY,  Boston:  The  problems  of  local  economics 
are  extremely  difficult  of  solution,  being  integrated  with  the  economy 
of  the  region,  state,  nation  and  with  world  economy.  The  last  is  syn- 
onymous with  global  politics  which  the  city  planner  is  obviously  unable 
to  solve.  How  then  is  the  planner  to  know  when  what  jobs  will  support 
who  at  how  high  a  level  of  income?  Without  this  how  can  he  intelli- 
gently plan  the  residential  sections  of  his  community,  let  alone  areas 
to  be  used  for  business  and  industry? 

MR.  LADISLAS  SEGOE,  Cincinnati:  Why  should  planning  wait  until 
we  first  find  the  means  for  financing?  Comprehensive  and  detailed  plans 
are  needed  now.  International  programs  will,  of  course,  affect  all  plan- 
ning and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account.  Plans  should  be  flexible 
to  meet  all  contingencies. 

MR.  JOHN  B.  Fox,  New  Yor^:  We  are  very  short  sighted  when  we 
let  the  automobile  determine  the  trend  of  developments.  New  York 
has  given  up  most  of  its  waterfronts  to  highways  and  large  structures. 
First,  we  must  help  to  rebuild  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  we  should 
determine  our  rightful  place  in  the  world.  Single-family  homes  each 
with  plenty  of  land  instead  of  tenements,  should  be  provided  for  every 
family. 

SERGEANT  WALTER  MAITLAND:  Our  men  in  the  armed  forces  will 
want  to  come  back  to  a  real  democratic  way  of  life.  We  should  think 
and  plan  in  the  way  of  a  community  pattern  that  will  best  express  the 
individual. 

MR.  ALEX.  L.  TROUT,  Detroit:  Our  cities  have  proven  healthier  than 
the  country.  However,  we  must  constantly  fight  deterioration.  Obsoles- 
cence funds  should  be  set  aside  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  useful 
life  of  buildings. 

MR.  LOBB,  Pittsburgh :  We  are  working  at  great  odds  on  account  of 
our  widely  expanding  areas.  We  must  have  definite  programs  for  our 
metropolitan  areas.  We  need  metropolitan  organization  to  take  definite 
steps  in  planning  for  the  best  development  of  the  entire  area. 

MR.  BENNETT:  We  are  fortunate  in  Los  Angeles  in  having  private 
financial  support  for  planning.  These  private  funds  are  being  used  to 
pay  the  services  of  technicians  whose  efforts  will  supplement  those  of 
official  planning  agencies.  Monies  are  also  available  for  calling  together 
at  luncheon  sessions  technicians  and  representatives  of  official  planning 
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agencies  from  all  the  political  subdivisions  in  the  Los  Angeles  region. 
These  get-together  meetings  are  proving  to  be  very  fruitful.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  private  project  is  to  build  up  a  "planning  team"  to  work 
on  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  the  Los  Angeles 
region. 

MR.  MYRON  D.  DOWNS,  Cincinnati:  Community  plans  should  include 
provision  for  many  green  spots  to  afford  added  protection  for  small 
children.  The  small  girl  killed  by  a  street  car  as  reported  in  this  morn- 
ing's papers  is  an  example  of  the  need  of  such  green  spaces.  Cincinnati 
hopes  to  surround  the  middle  area  with  a  green  belt.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  over  development  of  unneeded  subdivisions,  thus  eliminating 
excessive  cost  for  extended  municipal  services. 

MR.  ORTON:  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  confronting  planners  is 
reconciliation  of  many  ideas — the  coordinating  function.  We  now  have 
many  empty  school  buildings  in  New  York.  The  Empire  State  Building 
has  a  high  percentage  of  vacancies  because  of  over-building. 

MR.  ANTONIO  KAYANAN,  Cleveland:  We  in  the  Cleveland  area  have 
pooled  our  funds  for  a  survey  of  the  entire  area  by  a  representative 
committee.  We  invited  all  agencies  to  sit  together  on  planning  for 
arterial  highways.  Whenever  we  disagree  we  frankly  discuss  the  matter 
in  efforts  to  reach  an  amicable  agreement. 

MR.  IVAN  ALTON,  Richmond:  We  planners  should  first  prepare  mas- 
ter plans,  and  then  submit  them  to  all  affected  areas. 

MR.  BENNETT:  Planners  are  sometimes  inclined  to  spread  their  wings 
over  too  much  territory  by  concerning  themselves  with  subjects  that  are 
political  dynamite — like  unification  of  governmental  agencies  in  metro- 
politan areas.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  first  have  consolidation  of 
local  governments  before  we  can  make  official  plans  for  a  large  metro- 
politan area.  If  we  wait  that  long  it  will  be  too  late  to  plan. 
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Planning  Problems  of  Small  American 

Cities 

Conducted  by 

GEORGE  C.  HAY  WARD,  City  Planner,  Flint  (Mich.)  City  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

JOHN  E.  VANCE,  Secretary,  Greenville  (Ohio)  City  Planning 
Commission. 

Reported  by  HAYDEN  B.  JOHNSON 
Project  Director,  Tri-Cities  (Tenn.)  Planning  Project 

In  opening  the  discussion  Mr.  Hayward  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  intended  primarily  to  stimulate  open  discussion  from 
the  floor.  After  commenting  briefly  on  the  general  problems  of  the 
small  city,  he  asked  those  present  to  indicate  how  large  the  cities  were 
which  they  represented.  Of  the  approximately  fifty  people  present, 
roughly  one-quarter  were  from  cities  with  a  population  larger  than 
100,000;  the  balance  were  divided  equally  between  cities  of  from  30,000 
to  100,000  and  cities  of  less  than  30,000.  The  geographical  representation 
seemed  to  include  all  sections  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the 
Far  West. 

Mr.  Hayward  then  pointed  out  that  he  believes  the  major  emphasis 
in  most  small  cities  at  the  present  time  is  centered  on  the  preparation 
of  various  forms  of  capital  improvement  programs.  This  was  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  of  those  present  all  were  working  on  some  stage  of 
such  a  program,  and  one  technician  reported  that  his  city's  program  was 
completely  finished.  Some  cities  are  still  in  the  preliminary  phase,  many 
having  only  outlined  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Vance  then  introduced  the  subject  of  financing  post-war  capital 
improvement  programs.  He  made  the  point  that  whereas  most  cities 
could  develop  a  list  of  needed  projects,  the  chief  problem  lay  in  financing 
their  construction,  and  that  this  could  be  done  by  several  methods: 
appropriations  out  of  capital  budget,  municipal  loans  and  bond  issues, 
and  by  means  of  state  and  federal  aid.  He  stressed  the  value  of  consid- 
ering various  financing  methods,  and  stressed  the  need  for  basing  physical 
plans  on  well  considered  financial  plans.  The  recently  published  plan 
for  Dallas,  Texas,  he  felt  was  a  good  example  of  a  long-range  proposal 
in  this  direction. 

The  possibility  of  federal  aid  was  then  discussed.  Mr.  Vance  quoted 
Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  as 
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stating  that  municipalities  should  prepare  their  plans  on  the  basis  of  no 
future  aid  from  the  federal  government.  The  Thomas  bill,  or  Urban 
Redevelopment  Act,  which  is  now  before  Congress  and  would  create 
a  federal  agency  to  assist  local  planning  programs,  was  then  described. 
The  general  sentiment  was  that  a  bill  of  this  character  was  almost  certain 
to  be  passed  eventually. 

With  respect  to  possible  federal  aid,  Mr.  Vance  remarked  that  such 
a  program  must  avoid  the  errors  of  the  early  WPA,  when  unnecessary 
and  badly-planned  projects  were  common.  Prof.  John  M.  Gaus  pointed 
out  that  the  chief  failures  of  the  WPA  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  long- 
range  local  plans  for  capital  improvements  existed,  and  that  all  WPA 
projects  were  sponsored  locally,  indicating  that  whatever  errors  were 
made  were  due,  in  large  part,  to  local  failure  to  understand  the  problem. 
Mr.  Vance  agreed  with  him,  and  pointed  out  that  after  the  war  "why" 
should  be  the  important  question  and  that  federal  agencies  should  insist 
that  specific  projects  be  a  part  of  a  complete  master  plan. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cone  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  suggested  that  a  careful 
study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  post-war  federal  aid 
to  municipalities  should  be  administered  directly  from  Washington  or 
indirectly  through  the  states,  an  administrative  question  which  would 
largely  determine  the  nature  of  whatever  post-war  planning  bill  is 
finally  passed. 

A  general  discussion  then  followed  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
state  rather  than  federal  aid.  Mr.  Vance  pointed  out  that  in  Ohio  there 
is  no  enabling  legislation  to  allow  support  of  a  league  of  municipalities 
with  public  funds.  The  Ohio  League  of  Municipalities,  a  private  organ- 
ization, assists  local  municipalities  in  their  planning  work  by  furnishing 
information  on  financial  problems,  new  financial  legislation,  accounting 
forms,  etc.  Mr.  Hayward  explained  that  in  Michigan  aid  is  received 
both  from  the  State  Planning  Commission  and  from  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  Mr.  Paul  Oppermann  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  pointed  out  that  the  leagues  of  municipalities  are  chiefly 
educational  and  provide  some  technical  help  with  the  cooperation  of 
ASPO.  He  cited  as  an  excellent  example  of  state  technical  aid  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission  in  providing  techni- 
cians to  work  with  the  planning  commissions  of  cities  which  are  unable  to 
support  their  own  technical  staffs. 

Mr.  George  Yates  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  introduced  for  the  opinions 
of  the  group  a  local  problem  in  land  use.  The  new  zoning  ordinance 
for  Des  Moines  will  remove  a  fairly  large  section  of  marginal  land  from 
general  industrial  uses  and  will  restrict  it  to  mining  operations  or  to  ten- 
acre  farms.  Mr.  Yates  was  interested  in  the  success  of  similar  zoning  ac- 
tion in  other  cities.  Mr.  Gaus  pointed  out  the  experience  of  agricultural 
zoning  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
comparable  zoning  for  cities.  Mr.  Cone  remarked  on  the  experience  of 
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Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  which  has  solved  a  somewhat  similar  problem. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  labor  and  man-hours  to  the  projects  of 
capital  improvement  programs  was  then  discussed.  It  was  stated  that 
previous  programs  such  as  WPA  had  unwisely  discouraged  the  use  of 
labor-saving  devices  to  create  more  labor  man-hours.  Labor  is  necessary 
to  manufacture  the  labor-saving  devices  and  as  a  result  the  total  number 
of  man-hours  would  probably  be  the  same  under  both  situations,  although 
some  of  it  of  course  would  not  be  provided  locally.  However,  the  use  of 
such  devices  would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  much-criticized  ineffi- 
ciency of  previous  work  programs. 

Mrs.  Martin  Robinson  of  Grand  Rapids  then  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  long-range  planning  program,  stating  that  she  felt  that  it  was  wrong 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  planning  for  an  expected  depression  rather  than 
on  maintaining  full  employment.  Mr.  Robert  Kingery  of  Chicago  then 
restressed  the  importance  of  the  financial  question,  stating  that  in  his 
opinion  there  should  be  no  federal  or  state  aid  as  a  condition  for  such 
programs,  but  that  the  cities  should  work  out  their  own  financial  schemes. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  was  a  commendable  procedure  for  large 
cities,  but  that  the  majority  of  small  cities  could  not  carry  out  a  capital 
improvement  program  at  the  end  of  the  war  without  some  kind  of 
financial  help  from  above.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Connecticut  has 
already  announced  that  it  will  accept  no  federal  funds.  Mr.  K.  C.  Welch 
of  Grand  Rapids  stated  that  in  his  opinion  federal  aid  is  not  charity; 
that  municipalities  are  an  important  part  of  the  federal  government; 
and  that  many  large  cities  derive  much  of  their  population  from  smaller 
cities  and  rural  areas.  Mr.  Vance  further  emphasized  this  inter-relation 
of  the  large  and  small  cities  and  of  the  prosperous  and  undeveloped 
states.  In  this  connection  he  mentioned  the  state  of  Wyoming,  which 
has  an  extremely  small  population,  but  must  nevertheless  maintain  state 
highways  chiefly  for  transcontinental  traffic.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  in  the  city  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  sewer  system  was  begun  with  federal 
aid  and  the  city  was  unable,  because  of  its  low  assessed  valuation  and  in- 
come, to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  Ladislas  Segoe  pointed  out  that  cities  do  not  reproduce;  but  that 
they  develop  at  the  expense  of  small  cities  and  rural  areas,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  a  natural  procedure  for  the  more  prosperous  cities  and  indus- 
trial regions  to  support  the  areas  which  supplly  them  with  manpower. 
Federal  aid  to  so-called  backward  areas  would  therefore  seem  to  be  logi- 
cal. Mr.  Hayward  commented  that  perhaps  some  cities  should  be  al- 
lowed to  die;  that  if  they  cannot  support  themselves  profitably  it  might 
be  best  to  allow  them  to  disintegrate  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  points 
were  summed  up  as  suggesting  that  cities  are  not  dying  but  are  losing 
weight  because  population  is  moving  out  into  open  country  and  suburbs. 
The  problem  is  therefore  not  to  let  cities  die,  but  rather  to  re-plan  their 
deserted  and  blighted  areas  on  the  basis  of  new  uses  and  new  densities. 


Planning  in  Puerto  Rico 

SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS,  JR. 
Member,  Puerto  Rico  Planning,  Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Board 

The  speaker  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Antonio  Texidor,  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  feel  greatly  honored  by  attending  this  very 
important  planning  conference  as  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico,  an  island  possession  of  the  United  States,  is  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  its  Governor,  the  Hon.  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  former 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission.  We  affirm  the 
fact  that  we  are  very  fortunate,  because  through  him  and  the  present 
legislature,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon.  Luis  Mufioz  Marm,  we  have 
been  able  to  have  a  law  creating  a  planning  board  in  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Also  recognition  is  hereby  made  to  distinguished  planning  officials  who 
have  cooperated  in  the  creation  of  our  planning  board.  Among  others 
are  Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman,  Mr.  Ladislas  Segoe, 
and  our  colleague,  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Bartlett. 

The  law  creating  the  Planning  Board  was  approved  by  the  Insular 
Legislature  on  May  12,  1942,  and  then  by  Governor  Tugwell.  Dr.  Rafael 
Pico,  professor  of  geography  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  in  August  1942. 

We  feel  that  the  law  creating  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  important  laws  approved  under  the  Tugwell 
regime.  .As  has  been  stated  by  a  majority  of  prominent  people  of  advanced 
ideals  in  Puerto  Rico,  "such  law  will  permit  us  to  look  toward  the  future 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  greater  security."  The  development  of  public  work 
programs,  as  well  as  solutions  to  social  and  economic  problems,  will 
receive  careful  consideration  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board. 

Our  island  cities  as  well  as  those  of  any  state  on  the  continent  were 
built  hastily  and  in  some  cases  illogically.  Their  rebuilding  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  advance  toward  our  social  objectives,  especially  in  the 
elimination  of  slum  areas  and  in  post-war  employment.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
housing  will  play  a  major  role  in  post-war  city  rebuilding. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  has  already  drafted  a  metropolitan 
area  master  plan  including  proposed  public  works,  streets,  roads,  clearance 
of  blighted  areas,  major  city  improvements  for  traffic  development;  it 
has  also  prepared  the  first  set  of  land-subdivision  regulations  and  zoning 
regulations  and  at  present  is  preparing  a  six-year  financial  program  for  the 
island. 

We  feel  that  no  place  on  earth  can  progress  without  careful  planning 
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of  all  problems  involved  for  intelligent  and  logical  development.  Our  is- 
land is  densely  populated,  with  1,869,255  inhabitants  (Census  1940)  living 
in  an  area  of  3,423  square  miles,  or  546  persons  per  square  mile;  this  pre- 
sents a  delicate  problem  of  planning  for  the  present  and  future.  In  order  to 
solve  a  problem  of  such  magnitude,  the  Planning  Board  will  endeavor  to 
do  its  best. 

Our  greatest  resource  is  man-power.  We  have  a  great  number  of  un- 
employed people  (approximately  200,000,  nearly  10  per  cent  of  our  total 
population)  largely  as  a  result  of  conditions  arising  from  the  war 
emergency.  Full  employment  for  these  people  will  be  our  key  to  pros- 
perity. We  will  have  to  create  new  sources  for  employment  and  that 
means  a  well  studied  and  planned  public  works  program,  new  industries 
and  new  sources  of  income.  That  is  one  of  the  goals  to  be  attained  by  the 
Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  feel  a 
great  gratitude  toward  our  President,  the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
for  endeavoring  to  aid  Puerto  Rico  at  all  times  and  by  all  means  as  part  of 
the  United  States. 

At  present,  there  is  Bill  1898  to  provide  for  post-war  planning  pending 
approval  in  Congress  and  we  hope  Puerto  Rico  will  get  its  share  for  post- 
war planning  also.  Puerto  Rico  as  a  part  of  United  States  is  giving  every- 
thing it  can  afford  by  supplying  man-power  to  the  United  States  army, 
sugar,  scrap  iron,  money  and  everything  possible  to  help  win  the  war  for 
Democracy. 

Furthermore,  as  you  all  know,  the  role  of  our  little  island  in  the  future 
relations  of  both  Americas  has  been  established  once  and  for  all  by  recent 
internal  and  world  wide  developments  as  well  as  our  future  hopes  of 
progress  and  general  welfare  during  post-war  years. 

Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  in  the  name  of  our  people  and  our  govern- 
ment. 


Resolutions 


Whereas,  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  those  who  honor  their  pro- 
fession should  express  appreciation  to  those  who  have  made  that  profession 
worthy  of  honor,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  among  us  one  who  during  his  four  score  years  has, 
through  the  practice  of  our  profession,  rendered  extraordinary  service  to 
the  nation  and  to  communities  in  every  part  of  the  nation, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  May  18,  1943,  that  we 
hereby  express  to  Edward  M.  Bassett  our  appreciation  of  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  to  our  country  by  his  contribution  to  making  our  cities 
better  places  in  which  to  work  and  to  live.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  suitably  engrossed  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Bassett. 

II 

James  J.  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  died  three  weeks  ago  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  Mr.  Harrison  had  for  twenty  years  been  a  civic  leader  in  his 
state  of  Arkansas.  A  graduate  of  Hendrix  College,  he  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  alma  mater.  His  busi- 
ness career  was  in  journalism,  insurance  and  finance.  He  served  his  state 
and  national  government  in  many  capacities  calling  for  wide  understand- 
ing of  economic  and  social  forces.  He  had  been  state  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration,  for  the  National  Emergency  Council  and 
the  Office  of  Government  Reports.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Planning  Board  and  vice-chairman  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Many  of  us  recall  his  striking  keynote  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  Indianapolis  last  year.  It  revealed  a  powerful  mind,  a 
shrewd  understanding  of  human  motivation,  and  a  broad  social  vision. 
Elected  a  Director  of  the  Society,  he  was  able  to  attend  but  one  meeting 
of  the  Board  before  his  fatal  illness.  He  brought  to  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety a  freshness  of  view  derived  from  his  broad  experience  in  business 
and  political  life;  he  was  prepared  to  question  accepted  dogmas  and 
cliches  of  the  planning  movement,  to  make  it  reflect  more  realistically  the 
aspirations  of  the  community. 

The  Society  will  miss  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  takes  this  oc- 
casion to  record  its  sense  of  loss. 
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III 

Whereas,  in  the  passing  of  George  E.  Merrick  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  during  the  past  year,  death  has  removed  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  planning  and  zoning,  and 

Whereas,  because  of  his  comprehensive  study  and  great  knowledge  of 
planning  and  zoning,  it  was  under  his  leadership  that  in  1937  the  Dade 
County  Planning  Council  was  formed  and  a  twenty-year  plan  was 
drawn.  Because  of  his  work  in  this  field  he  made  a  distinct  contribution, 
not  only  to  South  Florida,  but  to  the  nation,  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ing of  Coral  Gables,  a  model  community  of  homes,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Merrick  appeared  on  the  program  in  Chicago  in  1940  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Of- 
ficials in  convention  assembled  do  express  deep  regret  in  the  passing  of 
this  distinguished  man,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  his 
family  and  also  printed  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
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